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NINET Y-THEEE 


BOOK II 

THE TIIEEE CHILDEEE'. 


CHAPTER I 

PLFSQl’AJI CTVIFIA PELLA 

HE snninior of 17i)2 luid Been very rainy; the 
suinnier of 1793 was dry and liot. In eonseqnonce 
of the civil war, there were no roads left, so to 
speak, in Brittany. Still it was possible to get 
about, thanks to the beauty of the season. Dry 
fields make an easy route. 

At the close of a f Vely July day, about an 
hour before sunset, a I lan on horseback, who 
came from the directioiA f Avranches, di’ew rein 
befoi'e th(^ little inn calAd the Cfioix-Bran chard, 
which stoo<l at the entrance of Pontoi-son, and wliich foT- years i)ast had 
borne this insf*riptiou on its .sign — ‘■‘‘Good cider on drafts It had been 
warm all day, but the wind was beginning now to rise. 

The ti-aveler was enveloped in an ample cloak which covei’ed the 
back of his horse. He wore a broad hat Avith a tricolored cockade, 
which was a sufficiently bold thing to do in this country of hedges and 
gunshots, where a cockade was a tiirget. The cloak, fastened about his 
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neck, was thrown back to leave his anus free, and beneath glimpses 
could be had of a tricolored sash and two jtistols thrust in it. A sabre 
hung down below the cloak. 

At the sound of the horse’s hoofs the door of the inn opened and 
the landlord appeared, a lanteni in his hand. It was the intermediate 
hour between day and night ; still light along the highway, but dark in 
the house. The host looked at the cockade. 

“ Citizen,’’ said he, “ do you stop here ?” 

“No.” 

“ Where are you going, then f ” 

“ToDol.” 

“In that case go back to Avranches or I’cmain at Poutorson.” 

“ Why f ” 

“ Because there is fighting at I)ol.” 

“Ah !” said the horseman. 

Then he added : 

“ Give my lioi’se some oats.” 

The host brought the trough, emptied a measure of oats into it, and 
took the briddle off the hors(‘, Avliicli began to snuff' and eat. 

The dialogue continued : 

“ Citizen, has that horse been seized ? ” 

“No.” 

“ It belongs to yf)U ? ” 

“Yes. I boiight and paid for it.” 

“ Where do you come from ? ” 

“ Paris.” 

“ Not direct ? ” 

“No.” 

“I shoxdd think not! The roads are closed. But the post runs 
still.” 

“As far as Alen^-on. 1 left it there.” 

“Ah! Veiy soon there will be no longer any posts in France. 
There are no more horses. A horse worth three hundred livres costs six 
hundred, and fodder is beyond all i)rice. I have l)e<ui postmaster, and 
now I am keeper of a cookshop. Out of thirteen hundred and thirteen 
postmastei’s that there used to be, two hundi’ed have resigned. Citizen, 
you traveled according to the new taiiff '? ” 

“ That of the 1st of May — ^yes.” 

“ Twenty sous a post for a carriage, twelve for a gig, five sous for a 
van. You bought your horse at Aleu<?ou ? ” 

“Yes.” 

“ You have ridden all day ? ” 
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“ Since dawn.” 

“And yesterday ? ” 

“And the day before.” 

“ 1 can see that. You came by Domfront and Mortain.” 

“And Avi'anches.” 

“ Take my advice, citizen ; rest yourself. You must be tired. Your 
horse is certainly.” 

“ Horses have a right to be tired ; men have not.” 



Tlic host again fixed his eyes on the traveler. It was a gi’avc, calm, 
seven* face, framed by gi’ay haii-. 

The innkee])er cast a glance along the road, which was desei’ted as 
far as the eye coidd reax’li, and said : 

“And you travel alone in this fashion ?” 

“ I have an escort.” 

“ Where is it ? ” 

“ My sabre and pistols.” 

The innkeeper brought a bucket of water, and, while the horse was 
drinking, studied the travelei’, and said mentally — “All the same, he has 
the look of a y)ricst.” 

The horseman I’csumed: 

“You say there is fighting at Dol?” 
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“ Yes. That ought to be about beginning.” 

“ Who is fighting ? ” 

“ One ei-devant against another (*i-devant.” 

“You said ” 

“I say that an ex-noble who is for the Rei)ublie is fighting against 
another ex-noble who is for the King.” 

“ But there is no longer a king.” 

“ There is the little fellow ! The odd part of tlie business is tliat 
these two ci-devants are relations.” 

The horseman listened attentively. The innkee])er eontinued: 

“ One is young, the othei- old. It is the grand-Tiei)hew Avho fights 
the gi'eat-unele. The unele is a Koyalist, the nephew a i)ati’iot. The 
uncle commands the AVhites, tlie nephew commands tlie Blues. .:Vh, 
they will show no (piarter, I’ll warrant you. It is a Avar to the death.” 

Death f” 

“Yes, citizen. Hold! would you like to see the compliments they 
fling at each otlier’s heads f Here is a notice the old man finds means 
to placai'd ev'crywhere, on all tla^ houses and all the trees, and that he 
has had stuck iip on my v^ery door.” 

The host held tip his lantern to a Sipiare of j>ai)er fastened on a ])anel 
of tlie double door, and, as the jdacard was Aviitt(*n in large characters, 
the traA’eler could read it as he sat on his hoi’si* : 

“The Marcpiis de Lantenac has the honor of informing his grand- 
nepheAV, the Yiscount (.xauvain, that, if the Marcjuis has the good foi'tum' 
to seize his person, he Avill cause the Viscount to be decently shot.” 

“ Here,” added the host, “ is the reply.” 

He went forward, and threw the light of the lant<‘rn upon a sts-ond 
placard placed on a level AAuth the first upon the othei- leaf of the door. 
The traveler read : 

“ GauA'ain AA'arns Lautenae that, if he take him. In' will have him 
shot.” 

“Yesterday,” said the ho.st, “the first jdacard was stuck on my 
door, and this morning the .second. There Avas no AA’aiting for the 
answer.” 

The traA'eler in a half-voice, ami as if -speaking to hims(*lf, uttered 
these words, Avhich the innkeeper heard Avithout really comiirehending : 

“ Yes; this is more than war in tin- country — it is war in families. 
It is necessary, and it is well. The grand restoration of the iieojile 
must be bought at this piiee.” 

And the traveler raised his hand to his hat and saluted the second 
placard, on which his eyes Avere still fixed. 

The host continued : 
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“ So, citizen, you understand how the matter lies. In the cities 
and tlie large towns we are for the' Eevolution, in the countiy they ai-e 
against it ; that is to say, in the towns people are Frenchmen, and in 
the villages they are Bretons. It is a war of the townsj^eople against 
the peasants. They call us clowns, we call tliem boors. The nobles 
and the i)riests are with them.” 

“ Not all,” iiiteri'upted the horsenicui. 

“Certainly not, citizen, since we ha\'e here a viscount against a 
marquis.” 

Then he added to himself : 

“And 1 feel sure I am spc^aking to a priest.” 

The horseman continued : 

“ And which of the two has the best of it ?” 

“ The viscount S(.) far. But he has to work hard. The old man is 
a tough one. They belong to the Oauvain family — nobles of these 
jiarts. It is a family with two branches: there is the g]-eat branch, 
whost' chief is called the. Marquis de Lantenac, and there is the lesser 
branch, whos(‘. head is called tlnf Viscount (rauvaiu. To-day the two 
branclu's tight each other. One does not see that among trees, but one 
s(‘<'s it among men. This Man^uis de Lantenac is all-powerful in Brit- 
tany; th(' jteasants consider him a ])riuce. Tln^ v(Ty day he landed, 
(‘iglil thon'^and men Joined him ; in a week, three hundivd i)arishes had 
risen. If h(‘ had Ikh'u able to get foothold on the coast, the English 
Avonld have landed. Lu<*kily this Gauvain was at hand — the other’s 
grand-nephew — odd cliamai ! He is the Republican commander, and he 
has checkmatt'd his grand-uncle. And then, as good luck would have 
it, Avhen this Laiitcmjic anuved, and avjis massacring a heap of piisoners, 
he had Iavo Avomen shot, one of aa'Iioiu had three children that had been 
adoptcal by a Paris battalion. And that made a terrible battalion. 
They call themselves the Battalion of the Bonnet Rouge. There are 
not many of those Parisians left, but they arc*, furious bayonets. They 
haA^- bec'n incf)rporated into the diA'isiou of (’ommaiidant Gau\miu. 
Nothing can stand against them. They mean to aA’enge the women 
and retake the children. Nobody knows Avhat the old man has done 
Avith tlu“ little ones. That is Avhat enraged the Parisian grenadiers. 
Suppos(>. those babies had not been niLxed uj) in the matter — the Avar 
Avould not be what it is. The A’iscount is a good, brave young man ; 
but the old felloAv is a terribh^ maiAjuis. The i)easants call it the Avar of 
Saint Michael against Beelzebub. You know, perhaps, that Saint 
Michael is an angel of the district. There is a mountain named after 
him out in the bay. They say he overcame the demon, and buried him 
undi'r another mountain near here, Avhich is called Tombelaine.” 
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“Yes,” nuirmured the horseman; “Tumba Beleiii, the tomb of 
Belenus — Belus, Bel, Belial, Beelzebub.” 

“ I see that you are well infonned.” 

And the host again spoke to himself : 

“ He understands Latin ! Decidedly ho is a priest.” 

Then he resumed : 

“ Well, citizen, for the peasants it is tliat war begiimiug over again. 
For them the Royalist general is Saint Michael, and Beelzebub is the 
Republican commander. But if there is a devil, it is certainly Lante- 
nac, and if there is an angel, it is Dauvain. You will take nothing, 
citizen ? ” 

“I have niy gourd and a bit of bn^ad. But you do not tell me 
what is passing at Dol ! ” 

“This, (.iauvain commands the, exi>loring column of the* coast. 
Lantemic’s aim was to rouse a general insurrection, and sustain Lower 
Brittany by the aid of Lower Xormandy, open tin* door lo ]*itt, and 
give a shove forward to the V^*nde^m army, with twenty thousand 
English, and two hundred thousand i)easants. Gauvain cut this ]»Ian 
short. Ho holds the coast, and he drives Lantenac into the inP'rior iind 
the English into the sea. Lantenac was lu're, and Gauvain has dis- 
lodged him; has takc'U from him tin* Ront-au-B(*au, has driven him out 
of A^^•anches, chased him out of Villedieu, and k(*2>t him from reaching 
Granville. He is maineuNTing to shut him U}t again in the for<*st of 
Fougeres, and to suriound him. Yesterday every t hing was going well ; 
Gauvain was here with his division. All of a sudden — an alarm! — tin* 
old man, who is skillful, made a i»oint; information conn.*s tliat he has 
marched on Dol. If he take Dol, and establishes a battery on iMount 
Dol (for he has cannon), then there will be a jdace on tin* coast wln*re 
the English can land, and (*very thing is lost. That is why, as thei'c was 
not a minute to lose, that Gauvain, avIio is a man Avith a head, took 
counsel with nobody but himself, asked no orders and wait(*d for none, 
but sounded the signal to saddh*, i»ut to his artillery, colhn-ted his trooji, 
drew his sabre, and, while Lantenac throws himself on Dol, Gauvain 
throws himself on Lantenac. It is at Dol that these two Bi*eton heads 
will knock together. There will be a fine shock. They are at it noAV.” 

“How long does it tak*^ to get to Dol f” 

“At least three hours for a troop with cannon; but they ar<' ther<i 
now.” 

The traveler listeiTed, and sai<l : 

“ In fact, I think I hear caniKui.” 

The host listened. 

“ Yes, citizen ; and the musketiy'. They have opened the ball. You 
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would do well to pass tlio uiglit here. There will he ]iothiiig good to 
catch over there.’’ 

“I can not stop. I inust keep on niy road.” 

“ You are wrong. I do not know your husiness; Imt the risk is 
great, and unless it concern what you hold dearest in the world ” 

“ In truth, it is that which is concerned,” said the cavalier. 

Something like your son 

“ Veiy nearly that,” said the cavalier. 

The iimkeex^er raised his head, and said to himself : 

“ Still this citizen gives me tlie imxncssion of ])eing a x)i’iest.” 

Then, after a little reflection : 

“All the same, a ])riest may luive childrcm.” 

“ Put the bridle hack on my horse,” said tlie traveler. “ IIow much 
do I owe you P’ 

lie X)aid Ihe man. 

Tli(* liost set the ti-ougli and the Inn^ket ])ack against the wall and 
re turned toward the horseman. 

“Since you ar(^ det(n*minod to go, listen to my advice. It is clear 
that you are going to Saint-]\Jalo. Well, do not i)ass hy Dol. There 
are two ]*oa<ls; the road hy Dol, and the road along the sea-shore. 
Ther<^ is S(*ar(*ely any ditt‘ei-<ni(*e in their length. The sea-shore i*oad 
l)asst\s hy Saiut-(Teo}*g(‘s-de-]h*ehaign(‘, (’lierrueix, and Hirelle-Vivier. 
Vou leave Dol to the south and Caiicale to the north. Citizen, at the 
<‘nd of the street you will find the l)ranching off of the two routes; that 
of Dol is on tlu^ left, that of Saint -Oeorgt^s-de-Brehaigne on the right. 
List(‘n Weil to nu* ; if you go hy Dol, you will fall into the middle of the 
massac'iv. That is whj’ you must not take to the left, hut to the right.” 

“ Thanks,” said the travelei*. 

Ih' sx)urrt‘d his horse forward. The obs(Uirity was now complete; 
he hurrh‘d on into the night. The innkeeper lost sight of him. 

\Vhi‘n th(^ ti-aA-elc]' reacdie<I tin* inid of the street where the two 
roads hranc'hed off, lu^ heard the voice of the innkeex)er calling to him 
fn)m afar : 

“ Take the right ! ” 

He took the left. 



CHAPTER II 


DOT. 


H OL, a Spanish city of France in Brittany, as tin' .crnidt^- 
books style it, is not a town — it is a street. A ^nuit old 
Gothic street, bordered all the way on the right and the left 

by houses with jiillars, j»laced irregularly, so that th<‘y form 

nooks and elbows in the highway, Avhi(*h is neverth(‘l(‘ss Xi^vy wid(‘. 
The rest of the town is only a network of lanes, attaching tlj(‘niselves 
to this great diametrical sti-eet, and pouring into it lik(^ brooks into a 
river. The city, without gates or Avails, oi>en, ov(n*lookcd by Mount 
Dol, could not haA^e sustained a siege, but the str<‘td might hav(^ sus- 
tained one. Th<^ ])roniontories of houses, AAdiich Aver<* still to be seen 
fifty years back, and the tAvo-pillared galleri(‘s Avhich boi-<h*i*ed the 
street, made a battle-ground that Avas A^ery strong and capabh^ of offei - 
ing gi-eat resistanc<\ I]ach house Avas a foi'tress in fact, and it Avould 
be necessary to take them one after anothei*. Th(‘ old niaiket Avas a^m-v 
nearly in the middle of the street. 

The innkeei)er of the Croix-Brancliard had siToken tiail}' — a nuid 
conflict filled Dol at the moment he utt(u*ed the words. A uo(*turnal 
duel between the Whites, that morning arriA'ed, and the Blues, who had 
come upon them in the cAaming, burst suddtmly oa ci* the toAvn. The 
forces we7‘e une(]ual; the Whites nuniljered six thousand — ther(' avium* 
only fifteen hundred of the Blues; but there Avas equality in point of 
obstinate rage. Strange to say, it Avas the fifteen hundi*ed Avho had 
attacked the six thousand. 

On one side a mob, on the other a i)halanx. On one side six thou- 
sand peasants, Avith }>less^d medals on their leather vests, Avhite ri))]>ons 
on their round hats, Christian deAUC'cs on their braces, chai)lets at their 
belts, carrying more pitchforks than sabres, carbines without bayonets, 
dragging cannon with ropes; badly equipi>ed, ill disciplined, poorly 
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armed, but frantic. In opposition to them were fifteen hundred soldiers, 
wearing three-cornered hats, coats with large tails and wide lapels, 
shoulder-belts crossed, copper-hilted swords, and carrying guns with 
long bayonets. They were trained, skilled ; docih?, yet fierce ; obeying 
like men who would know how to command. Volunteers also, shoeless 



and in rags too, but volunteers for their country'. On the side of Mon- 
archy, peasants who were paladins; for the Revolution, barefooted 
heroes, and each troop i)ossessing a soul in its leader; the Roy'alists 
having an old man, the Rejmblicans a young one. On this side, Lan- 
tenac ; on the other, Grauvain. 

The Revolution, side by?’ side with its faces of youthful giants like 
those of Danton, Saint-Just, and Robespierre, has faces of ideal y?^outh, 
like those of Hoche and Marceau. Gauvain was one of these. 
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He was thirty years old ; he had a Herculean bust, the solemn eye- 
of a prophet, and the laugh of a child. He did not smoke, he did not 
drink, he did not swear. He eariied a dressing-case through the whole 
war ; he took care of his nails, his, teeth, and his hair, which was dark 
and luxm-iant. During halts he himself shook in the wind his military 
coat, riddled Avith bullets and Avhite with dust. Though always rushing 
hea<llong into an affray, he ha<l never been wounded. His singularly 
sweet A'oice had at command the abrujtt impeiaousness neoch'd by a 
leader. He set the example of sleeping on the ground, in the wind, the 
rain, and the snow, rolled in his cloak and with his noble head pillowed 
on a stone. His Avas a heroic and innocent soul. The sabre in his hand 
transfigured him. He had that effeminate air Avhich in battle tniais into 
something formidable. 

A\Tfh all that, a thinker and a philosojdn'r — a youthful sa,<fi‘. Alci- 
biades in ap])earan<'e, Socrates in speech. 

In that immense improA'is,ation of the Fnmch Ibwolniiou this 
young man had become at once a lea<h‘r. 

His diA'ision, formed by himself, aauis like a Koman le.u-ion, a kiml of 
complete little aimy; it Avas eomiM)sed of infantry and cavah y ; it had 
its scouts, its luoneers, its sap2>ers, pontoniers; and as a Itoinan legion 
had its catapults, this one had its cannon. Tims* ]ii(‘c(‘s, Avell mounttsl, 
rendeiA'd the column strong, AA’hile leaAung if easy to gui<le. 

Lantenac Avas also a thorough soldi<*r — a moiA* eonsunimate one. 
He AA'as at the same time Avary and hardy. Old heroes laiA'c more cold 
detenuination than young oik's, becaus(* they are far remove<l fi-om lln' 
Avarmth of life’s im)rning; more audacity, b<*cause they ar<‘ iicai- death. 
What haA'e they to lose? So A’cry little. Hence th<‘ mamenvrt's of 
Lantenac AA'cre at once rash and skillful. But in the main, and almost 
alAA'ays, in this dogged hand-to-hand conflict b«*tA\'e('n th(i olil man and 
the young, GauAmin gained tint ad\'tintago. It aa'us ratlu'r the Avoik of 
fortune than any thing els»‘. .Vll good luck — (wen successes Avhich art* 
in themselves terrible — go to youth. Victory is somcAvliat of a Avoman. 

Lantenac AA'as exasjMU-ated against ( lauA'ain ; justly, because ( fauA’ain 
fought against him; in the sectond jdaco, because he Acas of his kindiAsl. 
What did he mean by turning Jacobin ? This Gauvain ! This mis- 
chieA'ous dog! His Indr — for the mai'Apiis had no childrmi — his gi-and- 
nefdiew, ahnost his grandson. said this (juasi-grandfatlnn-, “ if I 

put hand on him., I will kill him like a dog !'” 

For that mattei’, the Revolution was right to dis(2uiet itself in 
regard to this Mai’quis de Lantenac. An earthquake followed his laud- 
ing. His name spread through the Vendean insm’rection like a train 
of i)Owder, and Lantenac at once became the centre. In a revolt of that 
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nature, where each is jealous of the other, and each has his thicket or 
ravine, the arrival of a superior rallies the scattered leadei*s who have 
been equals among themselves. Nearly all the forest captains had 
joined Lantenac, and, whether near or far off, they obeyed him. One 
man alone had departed; it was the first Avho had joined him — (lavard. 
Wherefore f Because he had bee.ii a man of trust. Gavard had known 
all the secrets and ado2)ted all the plans of the ancient system of civil 
war ; Lantenac a2)peared to re^dace and supj)lant him. One does not 
inherit from a man of trust ; tlie shoe of La Roiiain did not fit Lantenac. 
Gavard <lei)arted to join Boncham]). 

Lantena(*, as a military man, b(donged to the school of Frederick II.; 
h(‘ understood combining the great war wdtli the little. He would have 
neitlnu* a ‘‘(‘oufiised mass,” like tln^ great Catholic and royal army, a 
crowd d(‘stin(Ml to 1 )(‘ crusluMl, nor a troo}) of guerrillas scattered among 
th(^ hedges and cojisi's, good to harass, inqjotent to destroy. Guerrilla 
warfare linislies nothing, or finisln^s ill; it l)egins by attacking a I'ejmldic 
and (mds by rilling a diligence. Lantenac did not coinju'ehend this 
Breton war as the othm* (‘hiefs had done; neither as La Kochejacquelein, 
wh(. Avas all for ojxm country <‘anq)aigns, ]joi* as Jean Chouan, all for 
the for<^st ; h(‘ Avould ]n‘m‘ muther nor (diouannerie ; he wanted 

real Avarfart^; In' AA^ould mak(^ use of tin'- ]>easant, l)ut he meant to 
<l(‘])end on th(^ soldier. Tb^ want(‘d bands for strategy and regiments 
for buqh's. lb* found these village armies admiralde for attack, for 
aml)ush and sur2)ris(‘, ([ui(‘kly gathered, ({iiickly dis2)ersed ; Imt he felt 
that tli(‘y lacked solidity; they Avere like AAmter in his hand; he Avanted 
to ('r(‘at(‘ a solid base in this floating and diffused AA^ar; he wanted 
to join to the sa\"ag(' ai’uiy of tln^ for(\sts regularly drilled troops that 
would make a ])ivot about Avhieh la* could ]nan(xnm-e the j)oasaiits. It 
Avas a, 2)rofound and terrible coniHqdion ; if it had siu'ceeded, the Vendee 
AA'ould haA'c luHUi uiK'oTKpierable. 

But Avh(‘r(^ to find ]'(\gular troo2)s ? Where look for soldiers? 
Where' S('e*k for re'giments? Wliere^ disi'OAHU* an army ready made ? In 
England. Lantenac’s determined idea — to land the English. 

Thus tin' consci(']i(‘e of j)arties comjwomises Avitli itself. The AAdiite 
cockadc' hid the n*d uniform from Jjanteiiac’s sight. He had only one 
thought — to g('t 2)oss(*ssion of some i)omt on the coast and deliver it up 
to Pitt. That Avas Avhy, seeing l)ol defenseless, he flung himself ujxon 
it; the taking of tln^ foAvn Avould giAH' him Mount Dol, and Mount Dol 
the (*oast. 

The pla(*e Avas av('11 (diosen. The (*annon of Mount Dol would 
sweej) the Fresnois on one side and Saint-Brelade on the other ; AA^ould 
keei) the cruisers of Cancale at a distance, and leave the AAdiole lieach, 
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from Raz-sur-Coiiesnon to Saiiit-Meloii-des-Oudes, clear for au inva- 
sion. 

For the carrying out of this decisive attempt, Lantenac had brought 
with him only a little over six thousand men, the flower of the bands 
which he had at his disposal, and all his artillery — ten sixtecn-i)ound 
eulverins, a demi-culverin, and a four-pounder. His idea was to estab- 
lidi a strong battery on Momit Dol, upon the principle that a tlioiasand 
shots fired from ten cannon do more execution than fifteen hundred 
fired with five. 

Success appeared certain. They were six thousand men. Toward 
Avranches, they had only Oauvaiu and his fifteen hundred men to feai*, 
and Lechelle in the direction of Dinan. It was true that Lechellt'i had 
twenty-five thous.(icl men, but he Avas twenty leagues away. So Laii- 
teuac felt confidence; on Lechelle’s side he })ut the gi'cal distam'C 
against the great numbers ; with (xauvain, the size of the force against 
their propinquity. Let us add that Lechelle was an idiot, who later on 
allowed his twenty-five thousand men to be exterminated in tin* UnuU s 
of the Croix-Bataille, a blunder which In? atoned for by suicidt*. 

So Lantenac felt perfect security. His entrance into Dol Avas sud- 
den and stem. The Marquis de Lantenac had a stern reputation ; he 
was known to be Avithout pity. No resistance AA’as attc‘nq>tc‘d. Tin* 
terrified inhabitants banicaded themselves in tln*ir houses. Tin* six 
thousand Vendeans installed themseh’es in tin* toAvn Avith rustic con- 
fusion; it Avas almost like a fair-gi’ound, Avithout (|uartcrmast<*rs. Avith- 
out allotted camp, biA’ouacking at hazard, cooking in the open air, 
scattering theiuseh'es among the chur<'hes, forsaking their guns for 
their rosaries. Lauh*nac went in haste Avith soini* artillery ofiiccis to 
reconnoitre Mount Dol, leaA'ing tin* command to (iroiig(*-h*-P>)‘uaiit, Avhom 
he had appointed field-s<*rgeant. 

This Gouge-lc-Bruant has left a A’ague trace in history. He lunl 
two nickuaraes, Brisc-llcK, on account of his massacre of ]>atriots, and 
Imdmis, because he had in him a something that was ind(*scribablv hoi-- 
lible. Imdttus, deriA’^ed from hnaftis, is au old bas-Nonnan Avord Avhich 
expresses supei-human ugliness, something almost diA'ine in its awful- 
ness — a demon, a satyi-, an ogre. Au ancient manuscript says — With 
mi/ two eyes I saw Imduus."" The old people of the Bocagc? no longer 
know to-day who (rouge-le-Bniaut was, nor what Brise-bleu signifies; 
but they know, confusedly, Imanus ; Imanus is mingled A\'ith the local 
superstitions. They talk, of him still at Tremorel an<l at Plumaugat, 
tv'o villages where flouge-le-Bruant has left the trace of his sinister 
course. In the Vendee the others were savages ; Gouge-le-Bruant was 
the barbarian. He was a si)ecies of Cacique, tattooed with Christian 
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crosses and fleur-de-lis ; he had on his face the hideous, almost sui)er- 
natural glare of a soul which no other human soul resembled. He was 
infernally brave in (*ombat ; ati*ocious afterward. His was a heart full 
of tortuous intricacies, capable of all forms of devotion, inclined to all 
madnesses. Did he reason? Yes; but as serpents crawl — in a twisted 
fashion. He started from heroism to reach murder. It was impossible 
to divine whence his resolves came to him — they were sometimes grand 
from their very monstrosity. He was capable of every possible unex- 
pected horror. His ferocity was epic. 

Hence his mysteiious nickname — Imdnus. 

The ]VIai*(j[uis de Lantenac had confidence in his cruelty. 

It was triKi that Imanus excelled in cruelty, but in strategy and in 
tactics he was less clev^^r, and j)erhaps the marquis erred in making him 
his field-sergeant. However that might be, he left Imanus behind him 
with instru(*tions to i*eplace him and look after every thing. 

<jrouge-le-Bi*uant, a man more of a fighter than a soldier, was fitter 
to (*ut tliti throats of a clan than to guard a town. Still he posted main- 
guai'ds. 

WIk'U c‘V(ming cann^, as the Marquis de Laiitenac was returning 
tf)wai*d 1 )ol, fitter ha\dng deci<led upon the giound for his battery, he 
suddenly heard tli<' report of cannon. He looked forward. A red 
smoke was I’ising from the prin<»ipal street. There had been surprise, 
invasion, assfiult ; they wiM*e fighting in the town. 

Although V('ry difficult to astonish, he was stupefied. He had not 
b(‘iaj ]HH‘pfired for finy thing of the sort. Who could it be? Evidently 
it was not Gauvain. Xo man would attack a force that numbered four 
to liis one. AVas it Lec'ludle ? Hut <*ould he have made such a forced 
nifiri'li ? ]je(*hell<3 w’fis improbable; Gauvain imiiossible. 

Eanteiiac urg(‘d on his horse; as he rode forward he encountered 
the flying inluibitants ; he (questioned them; tlu^y were mad with terror; 
th(*y (*rii‘d — “ The Blinds ! the Blues ! ” AVhen he arrived, the situation 
was ;i bad one. 

This is what had haiqiened. 



CHAPTER III 

SMALL ARMIES AND GREAT RATTLES 


S we have just seen, the peasants, on avrivin^: at Del, dis- 
persed themselves through tlie town, oaeli man following his 
own faney, as happens when troo]>s front frirndshij)^^ 

— a favorite expression with the Vendeans — a s])ec*ies of 
obedience which makes heroes, but not troopers. Thi'y thrust th(^ artil- 
lery out of the way along with the baggiig(% under tlu^ a7*(*h(\s of th(' old 
market-hall. They were wc^ary; they ate, drank, (*()unt(*d their rosai-ies, 
and lay down i)ell-niell across the principal strend, whi<*h was (meum- 
bered rather than guarded. 

As night came on, the gi*eater portion fell asleep, with their heads 
on their knapsacks, sonn^ having their wives besid(^ them, for the p(‘as- 
ant women often followed their husbands, and tli(^ ]*obust on(\K acted as 
spies. It was a mild July evening; the constellation glitteivd in thc^ 
deep puriJe of the sky. The entire bh'ouae, which resembh‘d ratlu‘r the 
halt of a caravan than an army encami)ed, gave itself up to i*ej)ose. 
Suddenly, amid the dull gleams of twilight, su(*h as had not yet closed 
their eyes saw three pieces of ordnance pointed at the entrance of the 
street. 

It was Oauvain’s artillery. He ha<l surprised the main-guard. Ilf^ 
was in the town, and his column held the toj) of the street. 

A i>easant started up, cried, “AVho goes th(*re?” and firtnl his 
musket ; a cannon-shot replied. Then a furious discharge of musketry 
burst forth. The whole drowsy crowd sprang ui) with a start. A rude 
shock, to fall asleep under the stars and wake under a volh^y of gi-ape- 
shot. The first moments were ten'ific*. There is nothing so tragig as 
the aimless swarming of a thunderstricken crowd. They flung them- 
selves on their arms. They yelled, they ran; many fell. The assaulted 
peasants no longer knew what they were about, and blindly shot each 
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other. The townspeople, stunned with fright, rushed in and out of their 
houses, and wandered frantically amid the hubbub. Families shrieked 
to one another. A dismal combat, in which women and children were 
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horses became unmanageable. The wounded were trampled under foot. 
The groans of the poor wretches, helpless on the ground, filled the air. 
Horror here — stupefaction tliere. Soldiers and otficers sought for one 
anothei". In the midst of all this could be seen creatures made indif- 
ferent to the awful scene by personal preoccupations. A woman sat 
nursing her new-born babe, seated on a bit of wall, against which her 
husband leaned with his l(!g broken ; and he, while his blood was flow- 
ing, tranquilly loaded his rifle and fired at random, straight before him 
into the darkness. Men lying flat on the ground fired across the s])okes 
of the wagon-wheels. At moments there rose a liideous din of clamors, 
then the great voices of the cannon drowned aU. It Avas awful. 

It was like a. felling of trees; they dropped one ui)Ou another. 
Gauvain poured out a deadly fire from his ambush, and suffered little 
loss. 

Still the peasants, courageous amid theii- disoj'der, ended by putting 
themselves on the defensive; they retreated into the market — a vast, 
obscure redoubt, a foi'cst of stone, pillars. There they again much' a 
stand; any thing which resembled a Avood gaA’(‘ them confidence. 
Imanus supidied the absence of Lant(‘nac as best he (*(»nld. They had 
cannon, but, to the great astonishment of Gauvain, they did not make 
use of it; that was OAving to the fact that the artillery ofliem's had gone 
A\dth the marquis to reconnoitre Mount J)ol, and tln^ ]»easants did not 
know how to manage the cuh-erins and demi-cuh’crins; but they riddh'il 
with balls the Blues who canuonade<l them. They rejdied to the grape- 
shot by Aodleys of musketry. It Avas uoaa' they avIio Avere slielt«*re<l. 
They hatl lieai)ed together the drays, the tumbrils, the casks, all the 
litter of the old market, and improvised a lofty barrieadt', Avith o])enings 
through Avhich they could i)ass tlnur carbines. Fi-om tlu'se holes tludi- 
fusillade Avas mur<lerous. The Avhole Avas (piickly arranged. In a 
quarter of an hour the market presented an impi-egnable front. 

This became a serious matter foi’ GauA'ain. This mai'ket suddenly 
transformed into a citadel was uuexi)ected. The j'easants avci’C inside it, 
massed and solid. GauAuxin’s surprise had succinaled, but he mu the 
risk of defeat. He got doAvn from his saddle. Ilt^ stood attentively 
studying the darkness, his arms fohled, (dutchiug his SAVord in one 
hfind, erect, in the glare of a torch Avhich lighted his batteiy. 

The gleaxn, falling on his tall figure, made him visible to the men 
behind the baiTicade._ He becamtj an akn for them, but he did not 
notice it. 

The shower of balls sent out from the barricade fell about him as 
he stood there, lost in thought. 

But he could oppose cannon to all these carbines, and cannon always 
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ends by getting tlie advantage. Victory rests with him who has the 
artillery. His battery, well-manned, insured him the superiority. 

Suddenly a lightning-flash burst from the shadowy market ; there 
was a sound like a peal of thunder, and a ball broke through a house 
above (lauvaiifls head. Tlie barricade was replying to the cannon with 
its own voice. What had happened? Something new had occurred. 
The artillery was no longer confined to one side. 

A second ball followed the first and buried itself in the wall close to 
Grauvain. A thii'd knocked liis hat off on the ground. 

These balls were of a heavy (‘ulibre. Tt Avas a sixteen-pounder that 
fired. 

“ They are aiming at you, commandant,” ('ried the artillerymen. 

They (extinguished tlie torch, (rauvaiii, as if in a iwerie, picked 
np liis hat. 

Some one liad in fa(d aimed at (rauvaiii — it Avas Laiiteiiac. The 
]nai*(|uis had just arriA"(^d AAdthin tlie barricade from the opjiosite 
side. 

Inuinus had hurried to meet him. 

‘‘Mon seigneur, Ave luv surprised.” 

“ Avhom f” 

“1 do iK)t kuoaaV’ 

“ Is the rout(‘ to Dinan free ?” 

“ 1 think so.” 

“ W(^ must ))(\giii a ]*(dreat.” 

“ It has ('omnien(*ed. A good many have run away.” 

We must not run ; aa^c^ must fall back. Why are you not making 
use of this artillery ?” 

“The nnm lost tlnnr heads; besides, the offiecn-s AA^ere not here.” 

“ I am com(‘.” 

“^ronseigneur, I liaA^i^ sent toward Fougeres all I could of the 
baggage, the AA^imini, (^Avry thing useless. AVhat is to be done AAntli the 
three little i)risouers ?” 

“ Ah, those ('hildivn ! ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ They are our hostages. Have them taken to La Tourgue.” 

This said, the inar(|uis rushed to the barricade. With the arrival 
of the (‘hii'f the AAdiole fai^e of affairs (‘hanged. The barricade Avas ill- 
constructed for artillery; there was only room for tAA^o cannon; the 
marquis put in jiosition a couple of sixtinm-pounders, for which loop- 
holes AA^oi*e made. As he leaned over one of the guns, AA^atching the 
enemy’s battery through the opening, he perceived (rauvain. 

“ It is h(^ !” cried the marquis. 
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Then he took the swab and I’annner himself, loaded the piece, 
sighted it, and fired. 

Thrice he aimed at Giauvaiu ami missed. The third time he only 
succeeded in knocking his hat off. 

“Numbskull!” muttered Lantenac; “a little lower, ami T should 
have taken his head.” 

Suddenly the torch went out, ami he had only dai'km'ss before^ him. 

“ So be it,” said he. 

Then turning toward th(>i peasant gunm'rs, he (nniMl : 

“ Now let them have it.” 

Gauvain, on his side, was not less in earnest. Tlie serioiisness of 
the situation im*reased. A new phase of the combat devclo2)ed itself. 
The barricade had begun to use caumm. AVlio coidd ti'll if it were not 
about to pass from the defensive to the offensive ? He had before him, 
after deducting the killed ami fxigitives, at least five thousand com- 
batants, ami he had left only twelve ImndnMl serviceable men. AVhat 
would ha2xi»eu to tin* Reimblicans if th<‘ enemy jierceived their 2)aucity 
of numbers I Th(i roles Avere iwersed. Hx* had bt'en the assailant — he 
Avouid become the a.ssailed. If th(' barricade avcia* to mak(* a soi’ti<‘, 
every thing might be lost. 

AVhat Avas to be done ? He coidd no longer think of attacking the 
banicarte in front; an attemid at main force would be foolhardy; 
twelve hundred men <‘an not dishxlge fivtf thou.saml. To rush upon 
them AA'as imiiossible; to Avait Avould be fatal. H<‘ must make an end. 
But hoAV ? 

Gauvaiii belonged to the ueighlxtrhood ; he Avas acquainted Avith 
the toAvn ; he knew that the old market-house* Avhere the A'emleans aa'cia* 
intrencheel AA’as backed by a labyrinth of nari’ow and crookeel streets. 

He turne'tl toAvard his li(*ut<*nant, who Avas that valiant t^aiitain 
Guechamj), afterivard famous for clearing out tine fore'st of Concise, 
where Jean Ohouan was liorn, and for jnAn^c'uting tin* caj»tur<? of Boiug- 
neuf by holding the dike of La Chaim* against the rebels. 

“ Guechamji,” said In*, “ I h*aA’e you in command. Fii e as fast as 
you can. Riddle the barricade Avith cannon-balls. Ke(*i» all those 
fellows ov'er yonder busy.” 

“ I understand,” said Guechami*. 

“Mass the whole column Avith their guns loaded, and hold them 
ready to make an onslaught.” 

He added a few Avords in Guechami>’s ear. 

“ I hear,” said Gu^chanq). 

Gauvain resumed : 

“Are all our dnimmers on foot f ” 
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“ Yes.” 

“We have nine. Keep two, and give me seven.” 

The seven drummers ranged themselves in silence in front of 
G-auvaiu. 

Then he said : 

“ Battalion of the Bonnet Rouge ! ” 

Twelv(i men, of whom one was a sergeant, stepped out from the 
main body of the troop. 

“ I demand the whole battalion,” said Gauvain. 

“ Here it is,” replied the sergeant. 

“ You are twelve ! ” 

“ There are twelve of us left.” 

“ It is well,” said Gauvain. 

Tliis sergeant was tli<^ good, rough trooper Radoub, who had 
adojded, in the name of the battalion, the tlii’ee children they had 
encountered in tin* wood <»f La Saudraie. 

It will be rcinnenbered that only a demi-battalion had been exter- 
minated at Ilerbe-en-Pail, and Radoub was fortunate enough not to 
have b(‘en among the number. 

There was a forage- wagon standing near; (lauvain pointed toward 
it with his fing(*r. 

“Serg("aiit, oj-der yt>ur men to make some straw ropes and twist 
them about their guns, so that there will be no noise if they knock 
together.” 

A mijiute i>ass('d ; the orch'r was silently executed in the darkness. 

“ It is done,” said the sergeant. 

“ Soldiei's, take off your shoes,” commanded Gauvain. 

“We hav(' none,” returned the sergeant. 

They numbered, counting the drummers, uinetoeu men; Gauvain 
made the twentieth. 

H(' cried : “ FoIIoav me ! Single file ! The di'ummers next to me — 
the battalion behind tlnmi. Sergeant, you will command the battalion.” 

lie jmt himself at tin' head of the column, and while the firing on 
both sides contimu'd, these twenty men, gliding along like shadows, 
plunged into tin* deserted lam's. The line marched thus for some time, 
twisting along tin' fronts of the houses. The whole town seemed dead ; 
the (dtizens were hidden in their cellars. Every door was baiTed; every 
shutter closed. No light to be seen anywhere. 

Amid this sil(m<*e the principal street kept up its din ; the cannon- 
ading continued; the Republican battery and the Royalist barricade 
spit forth their volleys with undiminished fury. 

After twenty minutes of this tortuous march, Gauvain, who kept 
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Ms way uiierriugly tM'ougli tlie (larku<?ss, readied tlie end of a laiie 
wMch led into the broad street, but on the other side of the market- 
house. 

The position was turned. In this direetion there was no intrendi- 
ment, according to the eternal imprudence of barncade builders; the 
market was open and the entrance free among the pillars where some 
baggage-wagons stood ready to depart, (rauvain and his nineteen men 
had the five thousand Vendeans before them, but their backs instead of 
their faces. 

Gauvain spoke in a Ioav voice to tlie sergeant; the soldiers un- 
twisted the straw from their guns ; the twelve gi-miadiei’s posted them- 
selv’es in line liehind the angle of the lane, and the seven drummers 
waited with their drumsticks lifted. The ai’tfliery firing Avas intermit- 
tent. Suddenly, in a pause between the discharges, CTanvain waA'cd his 
sword, and cried, in a voice which rang like a trumi)et through the 
silence : 

“Tavo hundred men to the right — tAvo hundred uit'u lo tin* left — all 
the rest in the centre ! ” 

The tAA'eh'e muskets fii*ed, and lh*' scA'en drums l>eat. 

GauA'ain uttered the formidalde battle-cry of tie' Blues ; 

“To your bayonets! Down ui)on them !” 

The effect aa'us pi’odigious. 

This AA'hole jieasant mass felt its<*lf sui'pi-ised in the rear and 
belie\"ed that it had a fresh army at its back. .Vt tin' sanu' instant, on 
hearing the drams, the column Avhich GiuMduunp commamh'd at the 
head of the street began to moA’e, sounding the ehaig(' in its turn, and 
flung itself at a run on the barricade. The i)easants found tln*ms(‘lAn's 
betAveen tAro fires. Panic magnifies : a i)istol-shot sounds like the i-e])ort 
of a cannon; in moments of terror tin* imagination heightens cA'cry 
noise ; the barking of a dog sounds like the roar of a lion. Add to this 
the fact that the ])easant catches fright as easily as thatch catches fii-e, 
and as (luickly as a blazing thatch binannes a eonllagration, a jianic 
among peasants becomes a rout. An indescribably confused flight 
eusue<l. 

In a feAv instants the market-hall A\'as empty — the terrified rustics 
broke away in all directions ; the officers weiv poAveiiess; Imanus use- 
lessly killed two or three fugitives; nothing Avas to be heard but the 
ciy — Save yourseh'es The army j»oured through the streets of the 
toAvn like water through the holes of a sicA’e, and dispersed intf> the 
open countiy with the rapidity of a cloud carried along by a AA’hirlwind. 
Some fled toward Chateauneuf, some toward Plerguer, others toward 
Antrain. 
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The Marquis de Laiiteiiac Avatclied this stampede. He spiked the 
guns with his own hands and then retreated — the last of all, slowdy, 
composedly, saying to himself — Decidedly, the ijeasants will not stand. 
We must have the English.” 



CIIAPTEK IV 
“it is the second time” 


HE victory was coini>letc. 

Gauvaiii tuiTied toward the men of the 15oiinel limicre 
battalion, and sai<l — “You are twelve, but you uiv ('(|ujil to 
a thousand.” 

from a chief was the cross of honor of thost* limes. 

Guechamp, dispatched beyond the town liy (hiuviiiii. piirsue<l the 
fugitives and captured a great number. 

Torches were lighte<l and the town was searclu‘d. All who could 
not escape surrendered. They illuminated the ja-iiK-ipal stret't with 
tire-pots. It was strewn with dead and dying. The root of a combat 
must always be torn out; a few de.S})erate groups here aud tlier<' still 
resisted; they were .surrounded, and threw down their arms. 

Gauvaiu had remarked, amid the frantic iK>ll-mell of the i-eti-eat, an 
intrepid man, a sort of agile and robust form, who protected the tlight 
of others, but had not himself tied. This ]iea.sant ha<l u.«ed his gun 
energetically — the barrel for tiring, the butt-eud for knocking down — 
that he had broken it; now he grasptsl a lastol in om^ hand and a satire 
in the other. Xo one dared apjiroach him. Suddenly Gauvaiu saw him 
reel and support himself against a ])illar of the broad .stre('t. The man 
had just been wounded. But he still idutched the sabre and pistol in his 
fists. Gauvain jiut his sword under his arm and went up to him. 

“ Surrender,” said he. 

The man looked steadily at him. The blood ran thi’ough his 
clothing from a wouinl which he had received, an<l made a pool at his 
feet. 

“ You are my piisoner,” added Gauvain. 

The man remained silent. 

“ What is your name ? ” 
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The man answered : “ I am called the Shadow-dancei’.” 

“You are a brave man,” said Gauvaiu. 

And he held out his lipud. 

The man cried : 

“ Long live the King ! ” 

Gathering up all his remaining strength, he raised both arms at 



ouco, tired his pistol at (lauvain’s heart, and dealt a blow at liis head 
with the sabre. 

He did it with the swiftness of a tiger, l)iit some oia* else liad been 
still more prompt. This Avas a man on horseback, Avho had arrived un- 
observed a few minut(*s before. This man, set'ing the Vendean raise 
the sabre and pistol, rushed between him and GauA-aiii. But ff)r this 
interposition, Gauvain would luiA’t' lu'cn killed. The horse received the 
pistol-shot, the man received the sabre-strokc', and both fell. It all hap- 
pened in the time it Avould have needed to utter a cry. 

The Vendean sank on his side upon the paA’ement. 
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The sabre had struck the man full in the face ; he lay senseless on 
the stones. The horse was killed. 

Glauvain approached. “ Who is this map ?” said he. 

He studied him. The blood from the gash inundated the wounded 
man, and spread a red mask over his face. It was impossible to distin- 
guish his features, but one could see that his hair was gray. 

“ This man has saved my life,” <;ontinued Uauvaiu. “ Does any one 
hero know him ? ” 



“Commandant,” said a soldiei-, “he came into tin* town a few min- 
utes ago. I saw him enter; In' came by the road from Pontorson.” 

The chief stirgeou liunied up with his instrument-cas<». Tlie 
wounded man was still insensible. The surgeon examiin'd him juid 
said: 

“A simple gash. It is nothing. It can b<' s<*wed up. In eiglit days 
he will be on his feet again. It was a beautiful sabre-sti*oke ! ” 

The sufferer wore a cloak, a tricolored sash, pistols, and a sabre. 
He was laid on a litter. They undressed him. A bucket of fresh water 
was brought ; the surgeon washed the cut ; the face began to be visible. 
Gauvain studied it with profound attention. 

“ Has he any papers on him ? ” lie asked. 
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The sui’geoii felt in the stranger’s side-pocket and drew out a 
pocket-book, which he handed to Gauvain. 

The wounded man, restored by the cold water, began to come to 
himself. His eyelids moved slightly. 

Gan vain examined the pocket-book; he found in it a sheet of paper, 
folded fom- times ; he opened this and read : 

“ Committee of Public Safety. The Citizen Cimourdain.” 

He uttered a cry : 

“ Cimourdain ! ” 

The wounded man opened his eyes at this exclamation. 

Gauvain was astounded. 

“ Cimourdain ! It is you ! This is the second time you have saved 
my life.” 

Cimourdain looked at him. A gleam of ineffable joy lighted his 
bleeding face. 

( ran vain fell on his knees beside him, crying : 

“ My master ! ” 

“ Thy father,” said Cimourdain. 




CHAPTEE V 

THE DKOr OF COLD AVATEll 


HEY had not Diet for Diauy years, hut heai'ts had ucnvi- 
been parted; tliey reeo<z:niz(Kl eat'li other as if tlay ]iad 
separated the evening before. 

An am]mlaii(*e had been inija-ovisiMl in the toAvii-liall of 
Dol. Chnourdaiii was ])laeed on a l)e<l in a little room next tlie .<»i‘(‘at 
common chamber of the otluu* wounded. The surg*(M>n s('wed up tlu' 
(‘Ut and put an end to the demonstrations of aff(M*tiou bi'tween tlu^ two 
men, jud^'iii<2^ that (dniourdain ought to be left io sl(M^p. Besid(\s, (lau- 
vain was (daimed by th<* thousaiul ocimpations Avliich ai*<‘ tla^ dutii's and 
cares of vhdory. Piniourdain ]-(unain(‘d alone, but he did not sl(^e]): he 
was consumed by two fevers — that of his wound and that of his joy. 

Ho did not sle(^]i, and still it did not s(‘eni to hims(‘lf that la^ was 
awake. CVnild it be possible that his dream was roaliziMl 1 ( ’ina)urdain 

had long ceased to believe in huh, y(‘t hei-e it was. Ho had refound 
(jrauvain. He had left him a (hild, he found him a man ; ho found him 
great, formidable, intrei)i<l. fouml him trinmidiant, and triumjdiing 
for the ])(»oi)le. (rauvain Avas tln‘ ri^al su]>])oi*t of tin* Eevolution in 
Ahmde^^, and it Avas he, ( hnourdain, Avho had giA^mi this toAVin* of strength 
to th<^ Eepublic. This A'iidor Avas his jiupil. Tin* light Avliicdi he saw 
illuminating this youthful faee — reserA^ed i>ei*haj)s foi* th(‘ Ih^publiean 
Pantheon — A\ms his oAvn thought : his, (^iniourdain’s. His dis(*iple — tin* 
<*hild of his spirit — Avas from hencid'orth a ln*ro, and b(dV)r(‘ long would 
be a glory. It seemed to rimounlain that he suav tln^ ajiotheosis of his 
OAvn soul. He had just seen hoAv OauAmin made Avar; ho AA^as like Chi- 
ron, Avho had Avatched-Acdiilles fight. Th(‘r<* Avas a mysterious analogy 
betAveen the priest and the centaur, for th<‘ ]»ri(‘st is only half-man. 

All the chan(*es of this adA^enture, minghMl AAuth the sl<.*e]>l(‘ssness 
caused liy his Avound, filled Cimourdain Avith a sort of mysterious intoxi- 
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cation. He saw a glorious youthful destiny rising, and what added to 
his profound joy was the ])ossession of full power over this destiny; 
another sucjcess like that which he had just witnessed, and Cimourdahi 
would only need to speak a single word to induce the Eepuhlici to con- 
fide an army to Grauvain. Nothing dazzles like the astonishment of 
complete Auctory. It was an era when (^ach man had his military 
dream; each one wanted to make a general: Danton wished to api)oiiit 
Westermann, Marat Avished to ai)2)oint Rossignol, Hebert Avished to 
ai)]>oint Ronsin, R()besi)ieiT(', Avished to jmt these fill aside. Why not 
G an vain ? asked Giniourdain of himself; and he dreamed. All 2 >ossi- 
bilities Avere before^ him : he 2)assed from one hypothesis to anothei* ; all 
obsta(tles A^anished; Avhen a man puts his foot on that laddei*, lu^ does 
not stop; it is an infinite as(*ent; one starts from earth and one reaches 
th(‘ stars. A great general is only a leadei* of armies; a gi*eat captain is 
al thi^ saiiK^ time, a leader of idi^as; Gimourdain dreamed of GauA^ain as 
a. great (*a 2 >tain. Ih^ seiMiied lo see — for reverie ti'aA^els swiftly — Gau- 
vaiu on th(‘ o('(‘an, (‘basing the English; on the Rhine, chastising the 
Xortli(‘rn kings; on tlu^ PyreuK^es, rejnilsing Si>ain; on the Alps, makiiig 
a signal to Rom(‘ to rouse its(df. TlnTCAvore two men in (fimourdain — 
on(‘ t(‘n(](‘r, tb(‘ otlnn* stern; both aa^cu'c satislud, for tln^ inexorable was 
his iileal, and at the same time that In^ saw Gaimiin nobP, he saAV him 
t(‘rri))le. (hmoiu-daiii thought of all that it Avas ne(*essary to (h^stroy 
lx‘for(^ bi^ginniiig to laiild iq), and said to hims(df — ^A'eiily, this is no 
time* for tiMiderm^sses. Gaiwain AA'ill l)e Gq) to the mark,’” an exqu'es- 
sion of th(‘ ]>(U*iod. 

(hmourdahi jh'tured GauA^ain sjmrning the shadoAVs AAntli his foot, 
Avitli a breast] )late of light, a meteor-glan' on his broAAq rising on the 
grand id(ud Avings of Justi('(', Ri^asoii, and Pi*ogress, lait AAuth a sAvoi'd in 
his hand: an angvl — a destroys* like Avis('. 

in tlu^ height of this rtw(nie, AAdiich AA^as almost an ecstasy, he heard 
through th(' half-oixm dooi* a (‘oiiAWsatioii in the gn^at hall of the am- 
bulan<'(‘ AAdii('h A\^as next his (diamber. He recognized GauA^ain’s A^oice; 
thi‘ougli all thos(^ years of sei)aration that A'oice had rung (wer in his ear, 
and th(‘- voi(‘e of the man had still a tone of the childish A^oice he had 
loA^ed. He listened. TIktc AV'as a sound of soldiers’ footstei)s; one of 
tho men said : 

Commandant, this is the man AAdio fired at you. While nobody 
was watching, he dragged hims(df into a cellar. We found him. Here 
he is.” 

Then Gimourdain heard this dialogue between Gauvain and the 
prisonei* : 

You are Avoiinded ? ” 
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“ I am well enough to be shot.” 

“ Lay that man on a bed. Dress his wounds ; take care of him ; 
cure him.” 

‘‘ I wish to die.” 

“ You must live. You tried to kill me in the King’s name ; 1 show 
you mercy in the name of the Republic.” 

A shadow passed across Cimourdain’s forehead. He was like a 
man waking up with a start, and he murmured with a sort of sinister 
dejection : 

“ In truth, he is one of the merciful.” 



OIIAPTEK VI 

A HEALED DKEAST; A JiLEEDIXG HEAKT 


( -UT lioals qiiH'kly ; Imt thoro was in a eertaiii plaoe a porsoii 
moro seriously Avonnded than (,Umou]*daiii. It was the 
woman who liad he(ni shot, whom the he<j^j?ar Tellmarch 
had i)ieked up out of tlie g*reat lake of blood at the farm of 
Herbe-eii-Pail. 

Mi(*hel 1 (‘ FhM*hard was even in a moro eritieal situation than Toll- 
niar(*h had ))eli(‘ved. There was a wound in tlie shoulder-blade eorro- 
s])onding to th<^ Avound above tlie breast; at the same time that the ball 
brok<‘ laa* eollar-bone, anotlnn* ball traversed her shoulder, but, as the 
luiigs AA^<n*(* not touehed, she might reeover. Tellmareh was a ‘‘idii- 
loso])her,” a jieasanl 2>h]*as(Mviiie]i means a little of a doctor, a little of a 
surg(M)n, and a, litth? of a so]'(‘erer. He carried the wounded Avoman to 
liis for(\'^t lair, laid Ina* uium his s('aAYee<l bed, and treated her by the 
aid of those mysterious things (*alled ‘‘ sini2>les,” and thanks to him she 
lived. 

The collar-bo]H' knittc'd tog(dher, the Awmiids in the breast and 
should(‘r ('losed; aft(n* a f(^Av Ave(‘ks she AA^as conA"ales(*ent. One morning 
sh(‘ Avas abh^ to AA^alk out of the carni(diot, leaning on Tellmarch, and 
seat ]i(*rself Ixaieath tlu* ti*(‘es in the suiishin(\ Tellmarch knew little 
about li(M*; Avounds in the breast demand silence, and during the almost 
death-like agony whi(*h had ])re<'eded her recovery she had scarcely 
siK)k(m a Avord. Whoji sIk^ tried to speak, Tellmarch stojqied her, but 
slie kc})! u]) an obstinate ix^vc'rie; he could see in lier eyes the sombre 
going and (*oniing of poignant thoughts. But this morning she was 
quite strong; she could almost Avalk alone; a (*ure is a paternity, and 
Tellmarch Avatcdied her Avith delight. The good old man began to smile. 
He said to her : 

“We are ui)on our feet again ; Ave have no more wounds.’^ 
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“ Except in the heart,” said she. 

She added, presently — “Then you have no idea where they are.” 

“ Who are ‘ they f ’ ” demanded Telluiareh. 

.“My children.” 

This “ then ” expressed a whole woi'ld of thoughts ; it signified — 
“ Since yon do not talk to me, since yon have heen so many days l,»eside 
me without oldening your mouth, since you sto]> me each time 1 att(*mi)t 
to break the silence, since yon seem to fear that I shall speak, it is 
because yon have nothing to tell me.” 

Often in her fever, in her wanderings, hei- th'lirium, she had called 
her childi’en, and had seen clearly (foi* delirium mak<‘s its (tbservations) 
that the old man did not reply to her. 

The truth was, Tellmai'ch did not know what to say to her. it is 
not easy to tell a mother that her children are lost. And then, what 
did he know ? Nothing. He km'w that a mother had been shot, tliat 
this mother had been found on the gimuid by himself, that when lu' 
had taken her up she was almost a corpse, that this (iua.si-cor]»st‘ had 
three children, and that Lafitenac, after having had the moth(*i- .shot, 
carried ott‘ the little ones. All his information <‘nded thei-t'. What had 
become of the children? Were they even living.' lie kmov, because 
he had imiuired, that thei‘(! wei'e two boys and a little gii'l, bart'ly 
weaned. Nothing more. He asked him.s(*lf a host of <jU(‘siions con- 
cerning this \infortunate gi'oU]>, but could answi'r jione of them. The 
people of the neighborhood Avhom he had intcri‘ogatc«l contented tlnun- 
selves with shaking their hea<ls. The Manjuis de Lantcnac was a man 
of whom they did not willingly talk. 

They did not willingly talk of l)c Lantenac, and tiny did not will- 
ingly talk to Tellmairh. Pea.sants have a .S2»t>cie.s of .sus2>icion jK'culiar 
to themselves. They did not like Tellmurch. Tellmarch the (!aimainl 
was a i>uzzliug man. Why Avas he always stiidying the sky f What was 
he doing and what Avas he thinking in his long hoiu's of stillne.ss ? Yes, 
indeed, he Avas odd ! In this district in full warfare, in full confl.agra- 
tion, in high tumult ; AA'here all men ha«l only one business — d(*vastation 
— and one AV'ork — carnage; avIku’c who.soeA'(*r could buriKal a house, cut 
the throats of a family, massacred an outi)o.st, sacked a village; Avhcre 
nobody thought of any thing but layiiig ambushes for one another, 
draAving one another into snar(.*s, killing one another — this solitary, 
absorbed in nature, as if submerged in the iinmepse i)eacefulness of its 
beauties, gathering herbs and plant;^ (TCt*upk‘d solely Avith the flowers, 
the birds, and the sta^sj,. AVitS ‘cA'idently a dangei’ous man. Plainly he 
Avas not in jjossefssion of his reason ; he did not lie in wait behind 
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thickets ; ]ie did not fire a shot at any one. Heiice he created a certain 
dread about him. 

“ That man is mad,” said the i)assers-l>y. 

Tellmarch was more than an isolated man — he was shumKMl. 
People asked him no (jiiestions and gave him few answers; so he had 
not been able to iiifo]*m himself as he could have wished. TIk^. war 
]iad dj'ifted els(Uvh(n*o; the armies liad gone to figlit fartluM* oh*; the 
Mar(|uis de Lantena(‘ liad disai)])eared from the horizon, and in Tell- 
niai’i'h’s state of mind for him to lie cons<‘ious tliei*e was a war it was 
necessary i\w it to set its foot on liim. 

After that cry — ‘‘ ]\ly (‘hildren ” — Tel Imarc'h ceased to smile, and the 
Avonian went l)a(*k to her thoughts. What was jmssing in tliat soul? 
It was as if sln^ looked out from the deptlis of a gulf. Suddenly she 
turned toward Tellmarch, and (*ried anew, almost with an a(‘(,'ent of 
irg(^: ^‘My <*liildren !” 

Tidlmaiv'li (li'ooi)e(l his head lik(' om^ guilty. He. was thinking of 
this (le Lantenac, who (*ertaiiily was not thinking of him, and 

who probably no longer r(mii*ml)ered that he existed. He acc^ounted for 
this to i'imself, saying: lord — ^v\wu he is in danger, he knows you; 

when he is on(*(‘ out of it, h(‘ does not know yon any longer.” 

And he asked hinisidf: “But why, then, did 1 save this lord?” 
And li(^ ai swennl his own (jiiestion: “Because he was a man.” There- 
n]K)n lie remained tlionghtfnl for some time, then began again mentally : 
“Am I very sure of that ?” 

He re])eated his ])itt(n* words: “ If I had known ! ” 

This whoh^ advimturi^ oveiwhelnuMl him, for in that which he had 
doiH‘ he ]»ere(*ived a sort of (‘iiignia. He meditated dolorously. A good 
ai'tion niiAi^) sometimes ]) 0 . (»vil. lie who sav(‘s tlu‘ wolf kills the shi^cj). 
H(* who s(»v th(^ vulture’s wing is riisponsible for his talons. H<‘ felt 
liims(‘lf in W (th guilty. The unreasoning anger of this mother was just. 
Still, to ha^ sav(‘d Ikm* ('onsoled him for having saved the marquis. 

But thcRiliildren ? 

Tla^ ni(|:her meditated also. The rellecdions of thes<' two wimt on 
side by side; and, i>(Thai)S, though without spee(*h, met one another 
amid the shadows of reviTie. 

The woman’s eyes, Avith a night-like gloom in their depths, fixed 
thcanseHes anew on Tellniar<di. 

“Nevei-theless, that (*an not be alloAved to pass in this way,” said 

she. 

“ Hush ! ” returned Tellmarch, laying his finger on his lips. 

She continued : “You did WTong to save me, and I am angry with 
you foi* it. I would rather be dead, because I am sure I should see 
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them then. I sliould know where they are. They would not see me, 
but I should be neai‘ them. The dead — they ought to have power to 
protect.” 

He took her arm and felt her jmlse. 

“Calm yourself; you are bringing back your fever.” 

She asked him almost harshly, “Wlieii can I gt> jnvay from 
hero ? ” 

“ Go awav ? ” 

“Yes. Yhdk.” 

“Never, if j’ou are not reasonable. To-morrow, if you are wise.” 

“What do ymi call being wise?” 

“ Having confidence in God.” 

“ God ! What has He done with my children ? ” 

Her mind seemed wandering. Her voice became very sweid. 

“You imderstand,” she said to him, “ 1 can not rest like this. You 
have never had any children, but I Iuxa'c. That makers a diffeixMice. 
One enn not judge of a thing when one does not know what it is. You 
never had any children, had yott ? ” 

“ No,” replied Tellmarch. 

“And I — I had nothing besides them. What am 1 witliout my 
children? I should like to have somebody exi>laiu to me why 1 have 
not my children. I feel that things haj)pen, but I do not understand. 
Thej’^ killed my husband ; they shot me; all the sanu', Ido not under- 
stand it.” 

“Come,” said Tellmarcli, “tlien* is tlie fever taking you again. Do 
not talk any mort\” 

She looked at him and rehapsed into silence. 

From this day .she sj>oke no more. 

Tellmarch Avas obeyed more ab.sfdutely than he liked. She sixml 
long hours of stupefaction, crouched at tlu* foot of an oM tr<*e. She 
dreamed, and held her ])eace. Silencx* makes an imi)enetrable refuge* 
for simple souls that Iuia’c been doAvu into tla^ innermost dejeths exf suf- 
fering. She .seemed to i-elinqui.sh all effort to under.stand. To a ceilain 
extent despair is unintelligible to the despaii'ing. 

Tellmarch studied her with symi>athetic interest. In i»rt*s<mc(' of 
this aiigui.sh the old man had thoughts such as might have come* to a 
woman. “Gh, y(*s,” ho said to hinrself, “her lips do not .sp(*ak, but hei* 
eyes talk. I know Avell what is the mattei* — Avhat her one idea is. To 
haA'c been a mother, and"to be one no longer! To luu'e be»*n a nurse, 
and to be so no more! She can not resign heixself. She thinks about 
the tiniest (diild of all, that she Avas mirsing not long ago. She thinks 
of it; think.s — thinks. In trath, it must be so sweet to feel a little rosy 
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mouth that draws your very soul out of your body, and wlio, with the 
life that is yours, makes a life for itself.” 

He kept silence on his side, comprehending the impotency of speech 
in fa(!e of an absorption like this. The persistence of an all-absorbing 
idea is terrible. And how to make a mothto- thus beset hear reason ? 
Maternity is inexplicable; you can not argue with it. That it is whi(di 
rendei's a mothe?* sublime; she becomes unreasoning; the maternal 
instinct is divinely animal. The moth(‘r is no longer a woman, she is a 
wild creature. He]' children are her cnbs. Hence in the mother thei’e 
is soimdhing at once inferior and superioi- to argument. A mother has 
an unerring instinct. The immense mysterious Will of ci’eation is 
within her and guides her. Hers is a blindness supei’humanly en- 
lightened. 

Now Tellmareh desired to make this unhap})y creature speak; he 
did not succeed. On one occasion he said to her: 

“As ill-lnek Avill have it, 1 am old, and I ccUi not walk any longer. 
At the end of a (luai-ttn" of an hour my strength is e.xhausted, and 1 am 
obliged to rest; if it Avere not for that, 1 AA'ould accompany you. After 
all, p(‘rhaps it is fortunate that 1 can not. T should l»e rather a burden 
than useful to yon. 1 am tolei'ated here; but the Blues are suspicious 
of me, as b(‘ing a jx'asant; and the ])easants susi)ect me of being a 
AA’izard.” 

IlcAvaitc'd for hej- to re])ly. She did not even raise her eyes. A 
lixed i(h*a ends in madness or her<.)ism. But of AV'hat heroism is a poor 
])easant AA’onian caj)able t None. She can b<' a mother, and that is all. 
Each day she buried herself deeper in her rcn^erie. Telhnai'ch wat(*hed 
her. He tried to give her occupation; he brought her needles and 
thread and a thimble; and at le])gth, to the satisfaction of the poor 
(’aimand, she bctgau some storing. She dreamed, but she Avorked, a 
sign of health ; ht'r energy Aras returning little by little. She mended 
her linen, her garments, her shoes; but her eyes looked cold and glassy 
as OA’er. As she bent over her needle, she sang unearthly melodies in a 
IpAV A'oit;e. She nmrniurt'd names — probably the names of children — 
but }iot distinctly (‘uough for Tellmareh to catch them. She would 
break off abrui)tly and listen to the bii'ds, as if she thought they might 
have brought her tidings. She Avatched the weather. Her lips would 
moA’e — sht' A\"as s])eakiug Ioav to herself. She made a bag and filled it 
with chestnuts. One morning T(dlmarch saw her preparing to set forth, 
her eyes gazing aAAuy into the depths of the foivst. 

“ ^Vliei'e are you going f ” he asked. 

She replied, “ I am going to look for them.” 

He did not attempt to detain her. 



CHAPTER VII 

THE TWO POLES OF THE TEETH 


T the end of a few weeks, whieli liad beeii filled with the 
vi(*issitiides of civil war, the district of Fonsrcrc's couhl talk 
of nothing but the two men Avho W(‘re op]>osed to I'ach otla'r, 
and yet AV(‘]‘e occui)ied in the same work, that is, lighting 
side by side the gi’cat revolutionary combat. 

The savage Ah*ndean duel co]itinue<l, but the Wmbk' was losing 
gi'ouiid. In Illo-et-A"ilain<( in particular, thanks to the young commander 
Avho had at Dol so opportunely ]‘eplied to the audacity of six thousaiid 
Royalists by the audacity of fifteen hundred ])atriots, the insurrection, 
it not rpielled, was at least greatly weakened and circumscrila^d. S('v- 
eral lucky hits had followed that one, and ont of these successes had 
grown a new j>osition of affairs. 

Matters had changed their face, but a singular complication liad 
aj’isen. 

In all this portioTi of the Ahjidee th<^ IJejaiblic had tin* up]»er hand 
— that was beyond a doubt; but which re])ul>lic f In the triumph which 
was opening out, two forms of rej>ublic made tJiemst'Ives felt — ^the 
republic of terror and the re}»ublic of clemency — tin* one desirous to 
conquer by rigor, and the otlna- by mildness. Which would jn-evail ? 
These two forms — the conciliating and tin* implacable — Averc* iv])]‘esented 
by two men, each of whom jAossessed his special infliu'nce and authority: 
the one a military (anninander, the other a civil delegate. Which of 
them would prevail? One of the two, the delegate*, had a formidable 
ba.sis of support; he hadaiTh'ed bearing the thnaitt'ning watchwoi’d of 
the Paris Commune to the battalions of HanteiTe — “ Xo mere/) ; no qn<ir- 
fer!'^ He had, in order to put every thing under his control, tin* decree 
of the Convention, ordaining “ deat]^o whomsoever should set at liberty 
and help a captive rebel chief to e^pe.” He had full powers, emanating 
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from the Committee of Public Safety, and an injunction commanding 
obedience to him as delegate, signed Robespiebke, Danton, Makat. 
The other, the soldier, had on his side only this strength — pity. 

He had only his own arm, which chastised the enemy, and his heart, 
which pai’doned them. A <*onqueror, he believed that Ikj had the right 
to spare the conquered. 

Hence arose a conflict, hidden but deep, between these two men. 
The two stood in different atmospheres; both combating the ivbellion, 
and each having his own thunderbolt — that of the one, victory; that of 
the other, terror. 

Throughout all tlie Bocage nothing was talked of but them; and 
what added to the anxiety of those who Avatched them from every tpiar- 
ter was the fact that th(?se two men so diameti’ically oj)posed wei-o at 
the same time closely unit(‘d. Those! two antagonists were friends. 
Nca’*'!' sym]>athy loftic'r and more ])rofouiid joined two hearts ; the stern 
had saved the life of tln^ clement, and bore on his face the wound 
receh’od in th(' ett'ort. These tAvo men were the incarnation — the one of 
lif(“, the other of <h‘ath; the one Avas the principle of destruction, the 
othi'r of peacte, and they lov<‘d each other. Strange problem. Imagine 
< )restes merciful and I*ylades pitiless. Picture Arimanes the brother of 
Ormus ! 

L(‘t ns add that the one of the pair who Avas called “the fei'ocious ” 
Avas, at tin* same tinu‘, the most brotheily of men. He dressed tin* 
Avournh'd, cared for the sick, passed his days and ]iights in the amlm- 
laiK'e and hosi)itals, Avas touched by the sight of barefootod children, 
had nothing for himself, gaA'e all to the i)oor. He was present at all 
th(‘ battles; h(i march(*(l at tin' head of tin*, columns, and in the thi(*kest 
of the tight, armed, — for h(‘ ha.d in his belt a sabre and tAvo pistols, — yet 
disarmed, because no o]ie had <wer seen him draAV his sabre or touch 
his pistols. IJ(' faced tdows, a7id did not return them. It Avas said that 
Ji<‘ had 1)0011 a priosi. 

One of those men Avas (hiuvuin ; th(< other Avas Ciuioiivdain. 

Tlu've was fidendship betAA'een the tAvo men, but hatred between the 
tAA'o ])rinciples; this hidden war c-ould not fail to burst forth. One 
morning the battle began. 

(timourdain said to Craiwain : 

“ What liaA^e Ave accomplished t ” 

Gauvain replied : 

“ You know as Avell as I. I htive di.spersed Lautenac’s bands. He 
has only a few men left. Then he is driA’en back to the forest of Fou- 
gieres. In eight days he will be suiTounded.” 

“ And in fifteen days f ” 
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“ He "will be taken.” 

“ And tlien f ” 

“ You have read my notice f ” 

“Yes. Well?” 

“ He will be shot.” 

“ More clemency ! He must be guillotined.” 

“ As for me,” said Gauvain, “ 1 am for a military death.” 

“ And I,” replied (Jimourdain, “for a. revolutionary ch'atli.” 

He looked Gauvain in the face, and added : 

“Why did you set at liberty those nuns of the eonvcmt of Saint- 
Mai’c-le-Blanc f ” 

“I do not make war on women,” answered Gauvain. 

“ Those women hate the people. And when' hat(' is concerned, one 
woman outweighs ten men. Why did you refuse to send to the Ih'vo- 
lutionary Tribunal all that herd of old fanatit'al i)ri(‘sts who were tak(‘n 
at Louvigiie ? ” 

“ I do not make war on old nn'ii.” 

“An old priest is worse than a young oiu*. Rel)ellion is moi<‘ 
dangerous preached by white hairs. M<*n liave faith in wrinklt's. N(. 
false pity, Gauvain. The regicides are lilierators. Ke«*]i your eye 
on the tower of the Temple.” 

“The Temple tower! I would bring llie DaujJiin out of it. 1 do 
not make Avar on children.” 

Cimou]‘dain’s eyes grew stern. 

“GauA’aiu, learn that it is necessary to make Avar on a AA'onian 
A\dien she calls herself Marie Antoinette, on an old man Avhen lie is 
named Pius VI. and Pope, and ujion a cliild Avhen he is named Louis 
Caiiet.” 

“ M 3 ' master, I am not a i>oliti(*ian.” 

“ Try not to be a dangerous man. AVIia', at the attack on the post 
of Cosse, when the rebel Jean Tretoii, driA eii back and lost, flung liini- 
self alone, .sabre in hand, against the Avhole cohunn, tUdst thou ciy, 
‘ Open the ranks ! Let him jms.s ! ’ ” 

^ “Because one does not set fifteen hundred to kill a singh' man.” 

“Why, at the Cailleterie d’Astille, Avhen you saAv your soldiers 
about to kill the Yendean Josi'jih Bezier, Avho Avas Avounded and drag- 
ging himself along, did a’ou exclaim, ‘GVi on before This is mif afiiir !' 
and then fire A'our jiist^ol in the air ?” 

“ Because one does not kill a man on the ground.” 

“And A'ou AA'ei'O wrong. Both are to-da}' chiefs of bauds. .Tosejih 
Bezier is Mustache, and Jean Treton is Jambe d’Argent. In saA'ing 
those tAVO men 3 'OU guA'e tAvo enemies to the Rejiublic.” 
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Certainly I could wish to ^^ive her friends, and not enemies.” 

“ Why, after the victory of Landeaii, did you not shoot your three 
hundred peasant prisoners "t ” 

‘‘ Because Bonchamp had shown iniircy to the Ke] publican prisoners, 
and I wanted it said that the liepubluf showed mercy to the Royalist 
l)risoners.” 

“But, then, if you take* Lantena(‘, you will pardon him?” 

“ No.” 

“ Why.^ Since you showed mercy to tlie three hund]*ed peasants?” 

“ Tlie ])easants are ignorant men ; Lantenac knows what he does.” 

“But Bantena(‘ is your kinsman.” 

' “ Fra]i(*e is the nearest.” 

“Lantenac is an old man.” 

“ Lantenac* is a stran^cn*. Lantenac has no a.£ 2 :e. Lantenac sum- 
mons the En^lisli. Tjantenac* is invasion. Lantcaiac* is the (memy of 
tin* <*omj try. Tin* duel between him and me can only finish by his 
dentil or mint'.” 

“(JaiiA^ain, remeinbcn- this vow.'" 

“It is swoj-n.” 

dhi<‘M' was sih‘n(*(% and tin* two look(‘d at (‘a,(*Ii otlna*. 

’Jdnni (.iauA'ain resumed: 

“It will Ik* a Idoody dates this y(*ar ’9o in wlih'li wi* live.” 

“ Tak(* <-are ! ” cri(‘d ( dmoui*dain. T(*rribl(' duties exist. Do not 
a(*(*us(‘ that whi(*h is not a(*cusabh*. Sin(*e when is it that the illness is 
lh(‘ fault of the physi(*ia]i ? Ves, the (*hara<*teristi(*. of this tremendous 
y(‘ar is its pitil<‘ssn(*ss. Why? Be<*ause it is the grand revolutionary 
y(*ar. This yt'ar in which w<* live is th(^ in(*arnation of the Revolution. 
Th(‘ K(‘ volution has an <‘nemy — the old world — and it is without pity 
for it ; just as tin* surgc'on has an enemy — gangrene — and is without 
pity for it. Tlu* R(*volution I'xtirpates royalty in tlu^ king, aristocracy 
in th(‘ nobhs (h'spotism in tin* soldiei*, superstition in the priest, bar- 
barism in the Judge'; in a word, ewen-y thing Avhiedi is tyranny, in all 
Avhie'h is the tyrant. The ot)eration is fc'arful; the Revolution performs 
it with a sure' hand. As to the amount of sound flesh which it saeri- 
fie*e's, elemand of Boe*rhaave what he* thinks in ivgard to that. What 
tumor doe's not causes a loss of bloe^el in its cutting away ? Does not 
the extinguishing e)f a <*onflagration de'inand an ene'rgy as fierce as that 
of the fire* itself ? These* formidable necessities are the very (*ondition 
of sue*e*ess. A surge*on rese*mble_*s a bute*her; a healer may have the 
ajipearance of an e*xee'utie)ner. The Revolution dewotes itself to its 
fatal w^ork. It mutilates, l)ut it saves. What ! You demand pity for 
the virus ! You wish it to be merciful to that which is poisonous ! It 
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■will not listen. It holds the post ; it will exterminate it. It makes a 
deep wound in civilization, from whence will spring health to the 
human race. You suffer ? Without doubt. IIow^ long will it last ? 
The time necessary for the operation. After tliat yoii will live. The 
Revolution amputates the Avoiid. Hence this hemorrhage — ’Do.” 

“ The surgeon is calm,” .said (iauvain, “ and the men that I see are 
violent.” 

“The Revolution,” replied Cimourdain, “necnls savage Avorkmen to 
aid it. It pushes aside CA’ery hand that ti’embles. It has only faith in 
the inexorables. Danton is the temble; Robesi)ierre is the inflexible; 
Saint-Just is the immoA*abh); Marat is the imphnnible. Take care, (rau- 
v^ain. These naire s are neces.saiy. They are worth as much as armies 
to ixs. They will terrify Eurojxe.” 

“And perhaps the future also,” said (rauA’ain. 

He (;hecked himself, and resumed : 

“For that matter, my master, you err; 1 accuse no one. Accord- 
ing to me, the true point of A'iew of tin' Re\n»lution is its irr(*si)onsi- 
bility. Nobody is innocent, nobody is guilty. Louis XVI. is a .sheep 
thrown among lions. He Avishes to escape. In' tries to flee. In' seeks 
to defend himself; he AA’ould bite if In' could. But one is lud a lion 
at will. His craze to be i)no passes for crime. This (‘iiragc'd s1k‘(']> 
shows his teeth. ‘The traitor!’ <Ty the lions. And they eat him. 
That done, they fight among themsehn.'s.'’ 

“ The sheep is a brute.” 

“And the lion.s, what ar<' they ? ” 

This retort .set Cimourdain thinking. He raised his head, and 
answered : 

“These lions are cotisch'nci'.s. These lions are ideas. These lions 
are princijjles.” 

“ They produce the reign of Terror.” 

“ One day, the ReA’olution Avill be the justification of this Terror.” 

“BeAvare lest the Terror become the calumny of the Re\'olution.” 

GauA^aiu continued : 

“Liberty, Ecpialily, Fraternity! thes(' are the dogmas of peace and 
harmony. Why giA'c them an alanning aspect ? 'What is it we want f 
To bring the peoples to a universal rejmblic. Well, do not let us make 
them afrahl. What can intimidation seiwe ? Tin* i>(*()])le can no more 
be attracted by a scarecroAV than birds can. One must not do CA'il to 
bring about good. One does not oA^erturn the throne in order to leaA'o 
the gibbet standing. Death to kings, and life to nations ! Sti-ike off 
the crowns; sj>are the heads. The Revolution is concord, not fright. 
Clement ideas are ill served by cmel men. Amm'^ty is to me the most 
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beautiful word in human lani^uage. I will onlj" shed blood in risking 
niy own. Besides, 1 siinj^ly know how to fight ; I am nothing but a 
soldier. But if I may not i^ardon, victory is not woidli tlie trouble it 
costs. During battle let us be the enemies of our enemies, and after the 
\dctory their l>rothers.” 

“ Take care ! ” repeated Cimourdain, f<n* the third tiiue. “ (iaiivain, 
you are more to me tlian a son ; take cart^ ! ” 

Then he added, thoughtfully : 

In a period like ours, pity may becrome one of the forms of 
tiH^ason.” 

Any one listening to the talk of these two men might have fancied 
he lieard a dialogue btitween the sword and the axe. 




niAPTER VITl 

J)()L.()li(»S A 


N the meanwhile the mother was seekino;* her little ones. 

She went straight forward. IIow did shi^ live ? It is 
impossible to say. Slie* did not know herself. S1 h‘ walkt'd 
day and night; she begged, sln^ ate he]*bs, she lay o7i the 
gimmd, she slept in the open air, in the thi(*kets, nndtn* tlie stai*s, som(‘- 
times ill the rain and wind. 

She wandered from village to village, f)*o]n farm to farm, se(*king a 
clew. She stopped on the thresholds of tlu^ ]>easants’ (*ots. TIei* dress 
was in rags. Sometimes she was weli*onn‘<l, sonudini(\s sh(‘ was di*iveu 
away. When she could not get into the houses, she Wi‘nt into the 
woods. 

She did not know the district; she was ignorant of evei-y tiling 
excejit Sisc.oignard and the parish of Aze ; slui had no route marked out ; 
she retraced her ste]»s; traveled roads alreaily goiu' ov(‘i’; made* us(‘less 
journeys. Sometimes slio folio we<l the highway, som(‘tim(\s a (‘art- 
track, as often the jiaths among tln^ copses. In these, aimless wandiM- 
ings she had worn out her miserabhi garnnmts. Sla* had sho(‘s at first, 
then she walked barefoot, then with her f(M‘t bh^eding. 

She cross(3d the track of warfaii^, among gun-shots, lu'aring nothing, 
seeing nothing, avoiding nothing — sinking h(‘T- <*hildr(‘n. Ih^volt was 
everywhere; there were no mor(‘ gimdai’ines, no more mayors, no 
authorities of any sort. She; had only to d(‘al with cliance tiassers. 

She spoke to them. Sin* asked : 

‘‘Have you seen tjiree litth* children anywhere 

Those she addressed would look at her. 

“ Two boys and a girl,” she would say. 

Then she would name them : 

“ Rene-*Tean, Gros-Alain, Georgette. You have not seen them?” 
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She would ramble on thus : 

“ The eldest is four years and a half old ; the little girl is twenty 
months.” 
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Then would come the cry : 

“ Do you know where they are ? They have been taken from me.” 
The listeners would stare at her, and that was all. 

When she saAv that she was not understood, she atou1<1 say : 

“ It is l)e<?ause they belong to me — that is Avhy.” 

The people Avould pass on their AA^ay. Then she AA'ould stand still, 
uttering no further woi’d, but digging at her breast AA’ith her nails. 
HoAvever, one day, a peasant listened to her. The good man set him- 
self to thinking. 

“ Wait, now,” said he. “ Three ehildren ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Two boys 1 ” 

“ And a girl.” 

“ You are hunting for them ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“I haA'e heard talk of a lord avIio had tak«*n three' little ehildren 
and had them with him.” 

“ Where is this man ? ” she eri»'d. “ When' are they ^ " 

The peasant replhxl : 

“ Go to La Tourgue.” 

“ Shall I find my children there t 
“ It maj' easily be.” 

“ You say ? ” 

“ La Tourgue.” 

“ ^Yliat is that — La Tourgin' t " 

“ It is a place.” 

“Is it a AuUage — a castle — a farm ?” 

“ I neA'er Avas there.” 

“ Is it far ? ” 

“ It is not near.” 

“ In which directnAii i ” 

“ Toward Fougeres.” 

“ Which Avay must I go ? ” 

“You are at Ventortes,” said the peasant; “yoti must leaA-e Ernec' 
to the left and Goxelles to the right; you will pass )>>’ Lorelmnips and 
cross the Leroux.” H<* jK)int(‘d his finger to the AV('st. 

“ Alwaj’^s straight before you and toAvard the sunset." 

Ere the peasant Inul dro 2 Ai)ed his arm, she AA’as hurrying <nj. 

He ('I'ied after her : 

“ But take care. They are figliting oA’t'r thei-t'.” 

She did not ausAAX'r oi' tui'ii n>und; on she w<.'nt, stJ'aight before 

her. 
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LA TOURGUE. 



CHAPTER ]X 

A mOVTNlUAL JiASTII.E 


I 


LA Toi'Rfjri-: 

ORTY years a.i^o, a, trav(‘ler who entered the forest of Fou- 
geres from tlie side of ]jai«:ne]et, and left it toward Parigne, 
was imd on Ihe hoi‘der of this vast old wood hy a sinister 
s])('(da(‘l(‘. .Vs he (*anie out of tin' tlii(*k(ds, Lii Tourgiie rose 
al)ru})tly b(^for(^ liiiii. 

Not La Tourgue living, hut La Tourgue dead. La Tonrgue eraeked, 
l)atter(*d, seamed, dismantliMl. Tlie ruin of an edifieo is as much its 
ghost as a, phantom is that of ]nan. No more lugubrious vision could 
strike th(‘ gaz(^ than that of La Tourgu<\ AYhat tlie traveler had before 
his ey(‘s was a lofty round towtn*, standing alone at the cormn* of the 
Avood like a malefa(*toi\ This toAV(‘r, rising fi*om a perpendicular rock, 
Avas so s(W(*r(^ find solid that it looked almost like a bit of Roman archi- 
t(M‘ture, and the froAvning mass gav(‘ the- hlea of strength e-A^en amid its 
mill. It Avas Ihmiaii in a way, siiu'c it Avas Romanh*. Begun in the 
ninth century, it luul Ixnm finish<Ml in the tAvelfth, after the third Cru- 
sade. Th(^ IMM'uliar ornaments of tln^ inouhlings told its age. On 
ascending the height, oin^ 2)er(*(»ived a breach in the Avail ; if one A^entured 
to (‘liter, he found himself Avithin the toAA^er — it AA^as (mij)ty. It riA^enibled 
soni(‘Avhat tln^ inside of a, stone triimi)et sid upright on the ground. 
From top to bottom no partitions, no (anlings, no floors; there AA^ere 
]>hu*es A\du‘re ar(‘h(‘s and chimneys hadbcmi torn aAvay ; falconet (mibra- 
sur(‘s AAT‘re seen ; at diffm'cmt heights, roA\"s of granite (‘orbels and a feAV 
transA"(U‘SO beams markiMl AAdierc^ the different stories had been; tli^se 
lieams AV(we coA^ered Avith the ordure of night birds. The (*olossal wall 
AA^as fifteen feet in tliii'kness at the base and twelve at the summit ; here 
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and there were chinks and holes which had been doors, through which 
one caught glimpses of staircases in the shadowy interior of the wall. 
The passer-by who peneti’ated there at evening heard the cry of the 
wood-owl, the goat-suckers, and the bats, and saw beneath his feet 
brambles, stones, reptiles,- and, Jbove his head, across a black circle 
which looked hke the mouth of an enormous well, he could perceiv(^ tlie 
stars. 



The neighborhood kept a tradition that in the upper stories of this 
tower thei'e were secret doors formed like those in tin' tombs of the 
kings of Judah, of great stones tuniing on pivots ; opening by a spring, 
and fonning part of the wall when cIoschI; an architectural mystciy 
which the Crusaders had brought from the East ak)ug with the pointed 
arch. When these doors were shut, it was impossible to discover them, 
so accurately were they fitted into the other stones. At this day such 
doors may still be seen in those mysterious cities of the Anti-Libanu& 
which escaped the burial of the twelve towns in the time of Tiberius. 
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II 

THE BKBACU 

The breach by which one entered the niin had been the opening 
of a mine. For a connoissenr, familiar with Errard, Sardi, and Pagan, 
this mine had been skillfully planned. The fire-cliamber, shaped like 
a mitre, was i>roportioned to the strength of the keep it had been 
intended to disembowel. It must have hel<l at least two hundredweight 
of poAvdei’. The <‘Iiannel was serpentine, which does better service than 
a straight one. Tin* crundjling of the mine left naked amoiig the broken 
stones tln^ saucisse which had tin* I'equisite diameter, that of a hen’s egg. 

Q’ln* ('X])losion had left a det*]) rent in the Avail by Avhich the besiegers 
could (‘iitt'i*. This toAA'er had eA’hh'iitly sustained at ditfereut periods 
rtial si(“gi!s condmged according to rule. It Avas scarred with balls, cind 
these bulls avcia* not all of tin* same e])och. Each ju’ojeetile has its 
peculiar Avay of marking a 3‘ampart, and those of CA^ery sort had left 
their ti’aci's on this k(>e2», from the stone balls of the fourteenth century 
to the iron ones of the eighteenth. 

Tin* breach gave admittiuice into Avhat must huA'e been the gi*ound- 
ilooi*. Ill tin* Avail of tin* toAver ojqAosite the breach there 02)ened the 
gatt'Avay of a crypt cut in the I'ock and stretching among the founda- 
tions of the toAV('r under the Avhole extent of the ground-fiooi* hall. 

This ciy]>t, thri*e fourths tilled up, Avas clearecl out in 185.1 under the 
direction of Monsieur Auguste le P]-eAa)st, the anticjuary of Bernay. 


Ill 

THE eCBElETTE 

This cry])t aa'us the oubliette. E\'ery keep had one. This ci* 5 "pt, 
like many ])(*nal ])risons of that ei*a, had tAA’o stories. The U 2 )i>er floor, 
Avhich AA’as entered by the Avicket, was a. A'aulted chambei- of consider- 
able siz(', on a level Avith the ground-floor hall. On the Avails could be 
seen tAvo i)arallel and A'ertical furroAvs, extending from one side to the 
other, and jiassing along the A^ault of the roof, in AAdiich they had left 
deej) ruts like old Avheel-trac'ks. It aa'us Avhat they were in fact. These 
two fun-ows had b(>eu holloAved by two wheels. Formerly, in feudal 
days, victims were torn limb from limb in this chamber by a method 
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less noisy than dragging them at the tails of horses. There had been 
two wheels so immense that they touched the walls and an arch. Tt) 
each of these wheels an arm and a leg of the victim were attached, then 
the wheels were turned in the inverse direction, which crushed the man. 
It required great force, hence the fiuTows which the Avheels had worn 



in the wall as they grazed it. A chamlKU- of this kind may still he seen 
at Yianden. 

Below this room tliere was an(»tlier. That was tla* real dungeon. 
It was not entered by a door; om; penetrated into it by a hole. The 
victim, stripped iiaked^ was let down by means of a roi>e plac(*d under 
his arm-pits into the dungeon, througli an o2>ening left in the centre of 
the flagging of the upper chamber. If he i)ersisted in living, fof)d was 
flung to him through this aperture. A hole of this sort may yet bo seen 
at Bouillon. 
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The wind swept np through this opening. The lower room, dug 
out beueatli the ground-floor hall, w^as a well lutlier than a ehamher. 
It had Welter at the bottom, and an icy wind filled it. This wind, which 
killed the prisoner in the depths, i)resei‘ved the life of the captive in the 
room cibove. It rendered his prison respirable. The captive above, 
groping about beneath his vault, only got air by this hole. For the 
rest, whatever ente]*ed or fell there could not get out again. It was for 
the prisonei* to (*autioiis in the darkin^ss. A false stej) miglit make 
the prisoner in the uj)per room a prisonei* in the dungeon lielow. That 
was his affair. If he clung to life, tliis hole was a peril ; if he wished to 
be rid of it, this hoh^ was his resour(‘(\ The upper floor was the dun- 
geon ; tla^ lower, the tomb. .V sup(n*j)osition which resembled Society 
at that piM*iod. 

It was what our aiK'estors emailed a moat-diingeoii. 

Th(' thing having disapi)eared, the name has no longer any signifi- 
caiKH^ in our ears. Thanks to the ]{evolution, w<^ In^ar the words p]*o- 
noun(*(Ml witli indittVreiK'O. 

Outside^ IIk' tower, aJ)ove the brea(*li, which forty years since was 
the ojdy means of iugr(‘ss, might b(‘ s(‘eu an opening larger than the 
oIJkm* loophole, from Avhicdi hnng an iron grating bent and loosened. 


1 

TIIK ion I)(JE -CASTLE 


Os the o]>])osite side from the breacdi a stone bridge was connected 
witli tla^ tow(‘i', IniAniig tlirtv arches still in almost perfect pi'eservation. 
This hridg(‘ had siq>]>ort(‘<l a building of which some fragments re- 
maiiHMl. It had iwidiMitly bixai destroyed l)y fire; there were left only 
])ort ions of the frame* work, between Avhose bhu'keneel ribs the daylight 
p(*e]>(‘d, as it rose besuh* tin* toAver like a skeleton beside a iihaiitom. 

This ruin is to-day completely dmnolished — not a trace of it is left. 
It only needs one day and a. single p(*asaut to destroy that Avhich it took 
many (*x*nturies and many kings to build. 

La Tourgue is a rustic abbreviation for La Tour-dauvain, just as 
L(( Jifprllr stands for La Jupellieri*, and Pi hsoh-Ic- Tort ^ the nickname 
of a huiu*hback(*d liiadc*!*, is put for Piiison-le-Tortu. 

La Tourgue, Avhicli forty since was a ruin, and which is to-day 
a shadow, was a forti'ess in 17!)o. It Avas the old bastile of the (lau- 
A^ains; toAA^ard the Avest guarding the entrance to the forest of Fougeres, 
a forest Avhich is itself noAV hardly a grove. 
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This citadel had been l)iiilt on one of the great blocks of slate which 
abound between Mayenne and Dinan, scattered everywhere among the 
thickets and heaths like missiles that had been flung in some (*onflict 
between Titans. 

The tower made up the entire forti-ess; beneatli tlie tower was the 
rock ; at the foot of the rock one of those wati^r-courses whicli the niontli 
of January turns into a torrent, and which the month of June dri(\s up. 

Thus protected, this forti*ess was in tho. Middle Ages almost impr(^g- 
nable. The bridge alone weakened it. The Gothic* (hiuvains had l)uilt 
vdthout bridge. They got into it by one of those swinging foot-bridges 
which a blow of an axe sufficed to break away. As long as the Gauvains 
remained \"isconfi<< they ('Oiitented theniselvc^s with this, but when they 
became marquises, and hd't the cavern for tin* (‘ourt, tlu^y flung three 
arches across the torivnt, and inadt* thmnscOves a(*(*essibli‘ on tin* side of 
the plain just as they had made th(*niselv(*s accessible to flu* king. Tin* 
marquises of tho seventeenth cmitury, and the mai*quis<*s of tin* c‘iglit- 
eenth, no longer wished to be impi-(\gnabl(*. An imitation of Vei'saill(*s 
replaced tin* traditions of their ancestors. - 

Facing tin* tower, on Ihi* w(*stern si(h% lln‘rc* was a high ])latt‘au 
which ended in two plains; this plateau almost touched tin' tower, only 
separated from it by a very d(‘ep raviin* through whicdi ran tin* watm- 
course, whhdi was a tributary of tin* (’'OU(*snon. Tin* bridge* wliieh joiin*d 
the fortress and the plateau was built ui> high <ni ])i(*rs, and on tln*sc‘ 
piers was (*oustrii(*ted, as at Ghenon(*<*aux, an (*dili(*e in tin* Mansai-d 
style, more habitable than the tow(*r. But customs W(‘r<* still \'(*ry rinh* ; 
the lords continued to ocMUipy <*hamb(*rs in tin* k(*c*]> Avhich av(*]*c‘ like* 
dungeons. The building on tin* ]>ridgc‘, which was a soi't ot‘ small <*asth‘, 
was made into a long coirido]* that s(*]*v<'d as an (*ntran(*(*, and was call(*d 
the hall of the guards; above this hall <)f the* guards, which was a. kind 
of entresol, a library was built; above tin* library, a granary. Long 
windows, with small panes in Boh(*mian glass; ]»ilasters b<*twe(*n the 
windows; medallions scuilptui'cd on tin* Avail; thn*e stoib's ; b(*low, bai- 
tizans and muskets; in the middle*, books; on higli, sacks of oats; the 
whole at on(*e somewhat saA’^age aiid v(*ry ]u'inc(*ly. 

The tow(*r rose gloomy and st<*i*n at the* side. 

It oA^rlooked this cocpicdtish building with all its lugubrious height. 
From its platform one (‘ould destroy tin* bi*idg(*. 

The tAA'o edific(*s,^the one rude*, tin* otln*!* eh*gant, clashed ratln*r 
than contrasted. The tAVo styles had nothing in keeping with one 
another. Although it should seem that two semicdrcles ought to be 
identical, nothing can be less alike than a Romanic arch and the classic 
archivault. 
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That towc^r, in keeping with the forests, made a strange neighbor 
for that bridge, worthy of Versailles. Imagine Alain Barbe-Torte giving 
his arm to Louis XIV. The juxtaj^osition was sinister. These two 
majesties thus mingled nia<le up a whole whiidi had soinething inexpres- 
sibly menacing in it. 

From a military point of vit^w, the bridge — we must insist upon 
this — was a traitor to the tower. It embellislied, Vnit disarmed; in 
gaining ornament th<.^ fortress lost strengtli. The In-idge put it on a 
k‘V(‘l with the ])lateau. Still impregnable on the side toward the forc^st, 
it b(M*am(^ vulnei*abl(‘ toward the plain. Formerly it commanded the 
platc^au ; n^)W it was (*oiTimanded thereby. An (aiemy installed there 
would s]>eedily be<*o]Ji(^ mastei* of the brklge. Tht^ library an<l the gran- 
ary Avoukl b(" foi- th(‘ assailant an<l against tla^ citad(d. library and a 
gi-anary resc'mble (^acli other in the fa(d that both books and straw ai-e 
(‘oinbustible. For an assailant who serves himself by fire, to burn 
ITonnn* or to burn a bundle of sti*aw, provided it make n flame, is all the 
sam(\ The Fr(m(*h ])roved this to the (Germans by burning tin' libi*ai*y 
at Ih'idelberg, and tin' (b'rmaiis X)rov(Ml it to the French by burning the 
library of Strasburg. This bridg<', a.dd(‘d to the Tourgue, was, then'fore, 
strati'gn*ally, an (M-ror; but in the seventeenth century, under Colbert 
and Lonvois, tin' (ranvain ])7*iin*es no mo7*e consider<'d theniselv'cs 
b('si(‘gabl(' tJian did tin' ]>rin(*es of Itohan or the princes of Ija Trthnoille. 
Still the Iniihh'is of tln^ bridge had used ('crtain i)re(*antions. In the lh*st 
l)la<*e tlu'y ]ia<l fori'S(‘('n tin' }>ossibility of <*onflagratioii : below the thri'e 
«'as(‘nn‘nts that look(‘(l down tin' stream tlnw laid fastein'd transversely 
to t‘ra]Ji])-ii‘ons, which (‘ould still be s('eu half a century back, a strong* 
laddt'r, Avhosi' length ('(jualed the In'ight of the two first storh's of the 
bridg(‘, a. ht'ight whi(*h sui*passed that of tlirt't' ordinary stoiles. Sec- 
ondly, tln*y had guarch'd against assault. They had cut off tin' bridge 
by means of a low, ln‘a^\v ii'oii door; this doo]* Avas arelied ; it was 
locked by a grc'at k('y, which AAais hid<leii in a ]>la(‘(^ knoAAUi to the master 
aloiK', and, o]n*(' (*losed, this door «Mmld <lefy ti battering-ram and ahnost 
braA’c' a (*anuon-ball. 

It was nec('ssary to (-ro^s the bridge in order to reach this door, and 
to pass through the door in oi*der to enter the toAver. There Avas no 
other entrance. 
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THE IRON DOOR 

The second story of the epistle on the hridcfe was I’aised l)y tlie 
arches, so that it corresponded with the second story of th(‘ tower. It 
was at this height, for greater security, that the iron door had Ixuni 
placed. 

The iron door opened toward tln^ library on Ihe bridge side, aial 
toward a granv! \aulted liall, Avitli a jnllar in tla^ ('cntn*, on the sid(* to 
the tower. This hall, as has already ])een said, was tlD‘ s(H‘ond story 
of the keep. It was (drcnlar, like tlie towen*; long loophohvs looking- 
out on the fields, lighted it. The laide wall was nak(‘d, and hothing hid 
the stones, whi<di were, howev(a*, syinnu‘tri(*ally laid. This hall Mas 
reached by a winding stair(*as(‘ built in tln‘ Avail, a vi^ry sini])h‘ thing 
when Avails are fifteen f(*et in thickiu'^s. In the ]\Iiddh* Ag(*s a toMii 
had to be taken stn^et by sti-eet, a street house by hous<*, a. house* i*ooni 
by room. A fortr(*ss Avas b(‘sieged story by story. In this r(‘<])(‘(*l La 
Tourgue Avas vory skillfully disposed, an<l Avas inti-atdabh* and dillicuilt. 
A spiral staircase, at first A’ery ste(*p, l(*d from om* Horn* to Iho r)lh(U*. 
The doors were askcAA^, and Aviu-i* not of tin* height of a man. To pass 
through it was necessary to boAV th(* h<*ad; now a liead boAve<l was a 
head cut off, and at ea(*h doo]* the bt^sieged awaited the b(*sieg(*]-<. 

BeloAV the circular hall Avith the 2>i]lar av(‘i*(* two similar chand>(‘rs, 
which made the fii*st and the grouml floor, and above Avert* thi*ee. Lptui 
these six chamb(*i*s, 2 )laced out* u[M)n anoth<*i-, th<‘ t( wt*]- was elosed by a. 
lid of stone, AAdiitdi Avas tin* ])latform, and Avhitdi eoiihl only be rt‘aclD‘d 
by a nari'ow AA^atch-toAver. Tin* fifl(*en fe(*t thickness of wall Avhich it 
had been necessary to pierct* in o]*<h*r to plac<* tlu* ij-on door, and in the 
middle of which it AA^as st*t, inib(*dth*d it in a long arch, so that th»* tloo]* 
when (dosed Avas, both on tin* sidi* toward tin* bridgt* aial tin* sidt* 
toward the tOAver, undei* a i»or<di six or s(*v(‘n f(M*t (ItM-ji; Avh(*n it Avas 
open, these two porcluvs join(*d and mad(‘ tin* ent]‘an(*("-ai*(di. 

In the thmkimss of the wall of tin* ]»orch toAvard the bridgt* o]H‘iH*d 
the low gate of a Saint rTill<*s’s S(*reAA'-stai]*Avay, Avhich led into the 
corridor of the first, story ben(*ath tin* library. This offercMl another 
difficulty to besiegers. The small castle of the bridge sh(nv(*d, on the 
side toward the plateau, only a perpendicular wall; and the bi’idgi' Avas 
cut there. A draw-bridge put it in communi(*ation Avith the plateau; 
and this draw-bridge (on account of the height of the idateau, never 
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lowered except at an inclined plane) allowed access to the lonj? cori-idor, 
called the guard-room. Once masters of this eoiTidor, Ijesiegers, in 
order to reach the iron door, would have been obliged to carry by main 
force the winding staircase which led to the second story. 


VI 

TllK LIBRARY 

As for tlio li])rary, it was an olilon.c: room, tho width and length of 
the l)ridg(\ witli a singk^ door — iron one. A false leaf-door, hung 
with green (doth, wliieli it was only necessary to push, masked in the 
int<Tior tlie entran(H‘-a]'(‘h of th(^ tower. The lilirary wall from flooi* to 
eidling AYas filled Avitli glazed l)ook-(‘as(‘s, in the beautiful styh^ of the 
^sevente(mth-(*(mtury <‘abinet-Avork. Six gi*eat Aviiidows, three on either 
side, on(‘ ab<)V(^ (‘aeh ar<di, light(Ml this lil)rary. Through tln^si^ AvindoAv^s 
tlii^ inl(n*io]* <‘oul(l 1 h^ scmmi from the lunght of the plateau. In the sjiaees 
lK‘tw(M‘n tli(‘se AvindoAVS stood six marble busts on jiedi^stals of S(uilp- 
1ur(‘d oak: Ib'rmolaiis, of Byzantimn; Athemeus, th(‘ grammarian of 
Nau(*i*atis; Siiidas; (.'asaubon ; (dloAis, King of F]*an(‘e ; and his (dian- 
eellor, Amadialus, Avho, foj* that matter, Avas no more (*haneellor than 
( 'loA'is Avas king. 

Th(‘r(‘ Avert^ books of A^arious sorts in this library. One has 
remained famous, it was an old ^piaido Avith in-ints, hawing for title, 
‘VSAIXT I>AKTII()L()]MEA\V’ in great hdters; and for second title, 
‘^(rosprl ucconliiiff to Sdfjft Jl(niJf()lontrti\ prrrrdrd hi/ a dissertation hi/ 
]\ndo'inis^ (hristiau /diilosopher, as to ndirtJier this f/osprl oar/ht to he COJi- 
siderrd a/narifplial^ and irhctlirr Stdnt llartlndonaav iras the same as 
Xathaiiirl''^ This book, (*onsidered an unique (‘Ojiy, AA^as jdaced on a 
j*i‘ading-d(‘sk in ihe middle of the library. In the last century, jicople 
(‘ame to see> it as a (niriosity. 


VI r 

THE GRANARY 

As for the granary, AAdiich look, like the library, the oblong form 
of llie l)ridge, it Avas simply the s])ace beneath the AA^oodwork of the 
roof. It AAnis a gr<'at room tilled AAuth straAA^ and hay, and lighted by six 
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Mansard "windows. Tlieiv was no ornament, except a figure of Saint 
Bartholomew carved on the door, with this line heueath: 


“ saiK-tiis fakriii jii])ot iiv iht lirrliain.” 

Thus it Avas a lofty, wide tower, of six stdrh's, pierced here and 
there with loopholes, hamiig for entrance and egress a single door of 
iron, leading to a bridge-castle, closed by a draw-bridge ; behind the 
toAver a forest ; in front a plateau of heath, higher than the bridge, 
lower than the tower; beneath the bridge, a deep, uarroAV I’aA'ine full of 
brusliAvood ; a torrent in winter, a brook in spring-time, a stony moat 
in summer. This AA^as the ToAver Cxauvain, called La Tourgue. 
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NIRE T Y- THE EE. 


Marat with a dagger in his heart, Charlotte Corday headless. Affairs 
everywhere were waxing fonniduble. As to the Vendee, beaten in grand 
strategic schemes, she took refuge in little ones — more redoubtable, we 
have already said. This war was now an imnumse light, scattered, 
about among the woods. Tlu'i disasters of tlu' lai-ge army, called the 
Catholic and Eoyal, had commenced. TIk^ army from ]VIay<m(;e had 
been ordered into the Vendee. Eight thousand Vt'iideans had fallen at 
Aiicenis ; they had been repulsed from Xantt's, dislodged from Montaigu, 
expelled from Thouars, chase<l from Xoirmoutier, flung headlong out 
of Cholet, Mortagne, and Saumur; they had OA’aeuatedParthenay; they 
had abandoned Cb'^son ; ftillen ba<*k from Chatilloii ; lost a flag at Saint- . 
Hilaire; had been beaten at Pornie, at the Sal)les, at Fonttmay, Done,/ 
at the Chateau d’Eau, at the Ponts-de-Ce ; ilu'y Avei’i* kept in cheek at 
Lueou, were retrt^ating from tlu' Chataigneraye, and isputed at the 
Roche-sur-You. Put on the one hand th<‘y were menacing Roclielle, 
and on the other an English fleet in the (fuernsey waters, comn|anil(‘(l 
by (TCneral Craig, and bearing s<tV('ral En.glish regimei^ and some of 
the best officers of th(‘ Fr(‘nch navy, only waited a signal from the 
Marquis de Lantenac to land. This laudin.g might make the Royalist 
revolt again victorious. Pitt was in truth a State* malefactor. Policy 
has treasons sure as an assassin's dagg<‘r. Pitt stablxMl onr <*fHihtry and 
betrayed his own. To ilishonor hi< <-ounlrv was to Ix'tray it; under 
him and through him England Avagi'd a Punic Avar. She s|>ied, she 
cheated, she hid. Poacher and forg(>r, she stojtjied at nothing; she 
descended to tin* A'(‘ry minntia* of hatred. She monopolizc'd tallow, 
which cost Aa’C francs a jiouial. An Englishman Avas taken at Lille 
whom was found a letter from Prigent, Pitt's agent in Ver^ee, AvhlR 
contained these lines : “1 beg you to spare no money. AVdiioi»e that 
the assassinations Avill be committed Avith prudence; (^sguised i»riests 
andyWMllie^^are the persons most tit for this duty. Send sijjly thou.sand 
fi’ancs to Rouen and lifty thousand to Caen.” This lettW was read in. 
the CoiiA’ention on tlie first of August by Barerc. The cnielties of Par- 
rein, and, later, the atnxrities of (’arrier, r<‘i)lied to th(“se perfidies. The 
Republicans of ^letz and the liepublican.s of the South were eager to 
march against the ri'bels. A decre(( ordered the formation of eighty 
conqianies of pioneers for burning the copses and thickets of the ' 
Bocage. It was an unheard-of crisis. The war only eepjied on one 
footing to begin on another. “No mercy 1 No prisoners!.” was tilery 
of both parties. The histoiy of that time is black with «,Avful shaljbAvti. 

During this month of August, La Tourgne Avas bedege<i. 

One .evening, just as thostai’s Avere ri.sing am|i|'the calm twilight of 
the dog-days, when nofra leaf stin’ed in the for^||^ Opt a blade of grass 
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trembled on the phiin, across the stillness of the iiiglit swe])t tli(‘ sound 
of a horn. Tliis horn was blown from the top of the tower. 

The peal was answered by the voice of a clai-ion from below. 

On the summit of the tower stood an armed maii; at the foot, a 
camp spread out in the shadow. 

In the obscurity about the Tower Gauvain (‘ould 1)e distinguished 
a moving mass of black shapes. It was a bivoua(*. A few lires began 
to blaze beneath the t]*ees of the forest and among the heaths of tlie 
.plateau, jiricking the darkjiess here and th(u*e with luminous points, as 
if the earth wei'e studding itself Avith stars at the same instant as tlie 
sky; but they Avei-e the sinister stars of Avar. On the side toward tlie 
plateau, the bivouac sti*etched out to the jdaiiis; and on the forest side 
extended into the thicket. La Tourgue Avas invested. 

The outstretch of the besiegers’ biA-ouac indicated a nunuM^ius 
fo]*(‘e. 

The camp tightly cIjisjkmI th<' fortress, ('orniiig close up to tln^- rock 
on tlie side toward tlie loAV^er, and (dose to the ravine on the liridge 
side. 

There Avas a se(*ond sound of the horn, folloANvd by anotli(*r p(uil 
from the clarion. 

This tini(‘ th(‘ horn (pK'stioiuvl and tlie trumiiet rejdied. 

It AV'as th(‘ dinnand of 1h(‘ toW(‘r to the camp: '‘(hn we spi^ak to 
youf ” The (darion Avas the ansAver for the (‘am}) : “Yes.” 

At this ])('riod, th(‘ Vend(‘ans, not being considei-i^d belligerents by 
the (doimmtion, and a. d(‘cr(‘(‘ liaAdng foidiiddeu th(‘ (\\(diange of flags of 
triK'e Avith “ the brigands,” the, armies siip]>lem(mted as they could the 
means of conimuni('ation Avlii(di the laAV of nations authorizes in ordi- 
nary AAm‘ and interdi(ds in vWW strife. ITiuict^ on occasion a (*ertaiu 
understanding betAveen the peasant’s horn and the military traiiipet. 

The first call Avas only to attract attention; the second put the 
question, “ Will you listcai ? ” If on this second summons the clarion 
kei)t silent, it was a refusal; if rlie clarion rejdied, it Avas a (‘(uiseiit. 
It signified, “Tru(*e for a foAv momimts.” 

The (darion luiAung ansA\^(U*(Hl the second apixnd, the man on the top 
of the toAvei* spoke, and these Avords could be heard : 

“Men, who listen to me, I ain Gougc^-le-Bruant, smaiamed Brise- 
Bleu, because 1 liaAx^ exterminated many of yours; surnamed also Inia- 
nus, because I mean to kill still mon^ than 1 have already doin'. My 
finger Avas cut ofl; by a bloAv from a sabre on the barrel of my gun in 
the attack at Gi'aiiAdlle; at LaAuil you guillotined my father, my mother, 
and my sister Jacqueline, aged eighteen This is who I am. 

‘‘ I speak to you4u the name of my lord Marquis GauA^ain de Lan- 
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tenao, Viscount de Fontenay, Bretou prince, lord of the Seven Forests — 
niy inastei’, 

“ Learn first that ]Monseif?neur the Manpiis, before shutting him- 
self in this tower where you hold liim blockaded, distributed the com- 
mand among six chiefs, his lieutenants. He gave to Deliere the district 
between the road to Brest and the road to Ernet*; to Treton, the district 
between Koe and Laval ; to Jacquet, called Taillefer, the border of the 
Haut-Maine; to (laulier, named Grand Pierre, Chateau (iontier; to 
Lecomte, Craon; Fougei'es to Dubois Guy, and all jMayenne to De 
Rochambeau. So the taking of this fortress will not eml mattei’s for 
you; and even if Monseigneur the Marquis should die, the Yendet' of 
God and the King will still live. 

“ That which I say — know this — is to warn you. IMouscigneur is 
here by my side. I am the mouth tln-ough which his words pass. You 
Avho are besieging us, keep silenci'. 

“This is what it is important for you to hear : 

“ Do not forget that the war you ar(‘ making against us is without 
justice. We are men inhabiting our own country, and avc fight hon- 
estly; we are shiqde and i>ure, beneath the will of God, as tli(' grass is 
beneath the dew. It is the Republic which has attacked us; sla; <'onies 
to trouble us iji oui’ fl('lds; she has burned our houses, oui' hai‘V(*sts, and 
ruined our faiuns, while our women and <‘hildren foi-ced to wamh'r 
with naked feet among the Avoods while the AA’intc)- robin Avas still 
singing. 

“You who are doAA'u th(*r(^ and Avho hear m<*, you haA'<* inclose<l us 
in the forest and surrounded us in this toAA t'r; you liaA’t* killed or dis- 
I>ersed those Avho Joined us; you haA*e cannon ; you huA'c added to your 
troop the garrisons and jiosts of Mortain, of Bar(*nton, of Teilhml, of 
LandiA’y, of EAwan, of Tinteniac, and of Yitre, by Avhich means you are 
four thousand Aa’c hundred soldiers who attack us, and aa’c — aa’c are 
nineteen men Avho defend ourseh'es. 

“You haA’e proA’isions and munitions. 

“Youha\"e succeeded in mining and bloAving up a coi-ner of om‘ 
rock and a bit of our Avail. 

“ That has made a gaj) at tin? foot of the toAver, and this gap is a 
breach by which you can enter, although it is not ojten to the sky; and 
the toAvei’, still upright and strong, makes an arch aboA^e it. 

“Koaa*, you are preparing the assault. 

“And Ave — first, Monseigneur the Marquis, Avho is Prince of Brit- 
tany, and secular Piior of the Abbey of Saint Marie de Lantenac, where 
a daily mass Avas established by Queen Jeanne ; and, next to him, the 
other defenders of the tower, Avho are : the Abbe Turmeau, whose mil- 
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itary name is Grand F rancamr ; my comrade, Guinoiseau, who is cap- 
tain of Camp Vert; my (‘umrade, Cliante-cn-Iliver, avIio is (*aptaiii of 
Camp Avoine ; my conii'adc, Musette, who is captain of ( !amp Foiirmis ; 
and 1, peasant, born in the town of Daon, through wliich runs the 
brook Moriandre : wo all — all have one thing to say to you. 

“]\[en wdio are at the bottom of this tower, listen: 

‘AVe hav(i in our hands three prisoiuirs, who ai*e threes children. 
These children w^ere adojded by one of your regiments, and they belong 
to you. AVe otfei- to surrender these three children to you. 

‘‘ On one condition. 

‘Mt is, that w^e shall de 2 )art freely. 

“If you refuse — listen well — you (*an only attac'k us in one of two 
ways: by tlu‘. brea(*h, on the side of th <3 forest, or by the bridg(‘, on the 
side of tli(‘ i^lateau. The building on the bridge has three stories; in 
th(‘ lowcM* story T, Inianus — 1 , who sjx^ak to you — liaA^e jmt six hogsheads 
of tar and a hundriMl fascines of dried heatli ; in the top story there is 
straw; in tliii niiddli^ story ihei*e are books and 2)apers; the iron door 
Avhi('li (‘oninmni^*at(\s l)etween tla^ bridge and tlje tower is ('losed, and 
Monseigiieur (‘ariies the key ; I haA’(‘ myself mad(^ a hole under the door, 
and thi*ough this hoh^ 2)asses a suljhiur slow-match, one (nd of wdii(‘li is 
in the tar and iIk^ oUkm* Avithin r^nch of my hand, inside the toAA^er. I 
('an fir(‘ it Avlnn I choos(^ If you ivfuse to let us go out, the thrive 
chil(lr(‘u Avill be 2>la<‘(‘(l in the s(‘(*ond floor of the bridge, betAveen the 
stoiy Avh(M-(^ th<^ sul 2 )hur-niat('h louches the tar and the floor Avhere the 
straw is, and the iron door Avill be shut on them. If you attack by the 
bridge', it will l)e you Avho S(‘t the building on fir(‘; if you attack by the 
breac'h, it Avill Ik', Ave; if you attack by the breach and the bridge at the 
same time, the tire Avill be kindlcMl at tln^ same instant by us both, and, 
in ajiy casi', the three* ('hildreii Avill imisli. 

“Now, a('('*'])t or refuse. 

“ If you acce2>t, w(* (‘onn* out. 

“ If you iH'fuse, tin* ('hihlreii dii'. 

“I have sjjoken.'” 

Tin* man siK*aking from the toj) of the toAA^er became sihmt. 

A A^oi('(' from beloAV ('rit'd : 

“ We refuse'.” 

This voiced Avas abru]>t and scA^ere. Another A’oi(*e, less harsh, though 
firm, addl'd : 

“ AVe give you four-and-twenty hours to surrender at discretion.” 

Tln.'re Avas a silence, then tin* same AT)ic(' (*ontinued — “ To-morrow, 
at this hour, if you have not surrendered, Ave commence the assault.” 

And the first voice resumed : 
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“And then no quarter I ” 

To this savage voice another i*ei)lied from the top of the tower. 
Between the two battlements a lofty ligurc Ijent forward, and in the 
starlight the stern face of the Marquis de Lantonac could l)e distin- 
guished ; his sombre glance shot down into the obscurity and seemed to 
look for some one ; and he cried : 

} “ Hold, it is thou, i)riest ! 

; “ Yes, traitor ; it is 1,” replied the stern voice from Ijelow. 




CHAI>TER XI 

TEPtljrijLE AS THE AXTIQUE 


TIE implaeal)le vou^o Avas, in truth, tliat of (hmoiirdaiii ; tlio 
yoiiiigor and less imperative that of (TauATiiii. 

The ]\Iar(juis de Laiiteiiac did not de(‘eive himself in 
fancAniii;- tliat he re(*ogiiized Chmourdaiii. 
kiioAV, a few aath^vs in this distriet, made hloody hy eivil Avar, 
had rciidered ( 'imourdain famous ; there Avas no notoric^ty more darkly 
sinister than his; ])eopl(‘ said: ]\Iarat at Pai'is, (^halier at Lyons, Cimoiu*- 
daiii in Ahmde(‘. Th(*y stripp(‘d tla^ Abhe (hmourdain of all the respect 
Avhich h<^ had foimerly (commanded; that is tlie consequences of a 
])ri(\st’s unfroeLiiiij: hims(‘lf. Clmoui*dain inspired horror. The soA^ore 
are unfortunate'; those> Avho note' tlieur ae*ts cemelenm them, thou^Ii, per- 
hai)s, if their ce)nse‘ie‘iie‘e's e'emlel hes seen, they Aveuild stanel absoWeel. A 
Lycui*i;us misunelersteHAel ap})ears a Tiberius. Those tAVo men, the ^lar- 
epiis de Lantenae* an<l the Abbe' Ihmourdain, Avere e'qually pehseel in the 
balane'e of hatre'd. The maleMlictions of the Koyalists against Ihme)ur- 
dain maele a e'e)unteu-]>e)ise te) the execrations of the Rejmblicans against 
Lantemae*. Eae'li e)f the'se' mem Avas a monste'r to the o}>posing camp; se> 
far diet this eepiality ge), that AA^hile Prieur e)f the Marne Avas setting a 
pi*ie*e eai the' he'ad e)f Laiite'iiac, Phaivtte at Xoirmoutiers set a p]*ice on 
this lu'ad e>f (7'imourelain. 

Let us aelel, tlu'se tAvo me'u, the marquis and the pi-iest, A\^e]*e up to 
a certain i>e)int the same man. Tlie l)roiize mask of chdl Avar has two 
pre)files, the' omo turneel toAvard the i)ast, the other set toAvard the future, 
but be>th ('epially tragic. Lantenac Avas the first of these profiles, Ciniour- 
dain the se'cond; only tlies bitter sneer eif Lantenac? Avas full of shadow 
and night, and on the fatal broAv of Cimourdain shone ci gleam from 
the nioj*ning. 

And now the besieged of La Tourgue had a respite. 
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Thanks to the intervention of Crauvain, a sort of tniee for twenty- 
fonr hours had been agreed upon. 

Imaiius had, indeed, been well informed ; through the reqiiisitious 
of’ Cfmourdaiu, Gauvaiii had now four thousand five hundred men 
under his command, part national guards, part trooi)s of the line ; Avith 
these he had surrounded Lanteuac in La Tourgue, and was able to lev(d 
twelve cannon at the fortress : a masked batteny of six jdeces on the 
edge of the forest toward the tower, and an open battery of six on the 
plateau, toward the bridge. 

He had succeeded in sjainging the iniiu' and making a breacli at 
the foot of the tower. 

Thus, ifheu ihe twent;^-four hours’ truce Avas lanh'd, tlie attack 
would begin uudc'r these conditions : 

On the plateau and in the forest Avere four tlionsand fiAV' hundiA'd 
men. 

In the tower, nineteen ! 

History might find the names of those besieged niiu'teen in llu' list 
of outlaAvs. We shall perhajAs encounter them. 

As commander of these four tliousand fiA’(‘ Imndred men, Avhicli 
cilmost made an army, Cimourdain had AA'islied (lauvain to allow liini- 
self to be made Adjutant-tteneral. (rauvain lA'fust'd, saying, “ When 
liaiitenac is taken, Ave Avill .se('. As yet, 1 liavi' mei‘it(‘(l nothing.” 

Those great commands, Avith Ioav regimental mnk, avcia*, for that 
matter, a custom. among the Kepublicans. Bonaiiavte AA'as, afb'r tliis, 
at the same time (‘olonel of aitill^ry and general-in-chief of the ai-niy of 
Italy. 

The Tower (tauvain had a stjunge d(*stiny : atJauvain attacke<l, a 
GauA’ain defended it. From that fact I’ose a c(‘]'tain i-e.sei'Av; in the 
attack, hW not in the defense, foi' Lantenac AA'as a man Avho spared 
nothing; moreoA'er, he lual ahA'ays li\’(‘(l at Vc'i'sailles, and had no jtersonal 
associations with La Tourgue, AA'hich he .searc»‘ly kn(“Av indeed. He had 
bought refuge there 1)ecau.se he had no other asylum — that A\'as all. He 
AAmuld liaA'e demolished it without scruple, (tauvain had more respect 
for the place. 

The weak jAoint of the foidiA'ss A\as the bridge, but in the library, 
which was on the bridge, AA'ere the family archives; if tin* as.sanlt took 
place on that side, the burning of the bridge Avould be incA'itable; to 
burn the archiA’es seemed to (tauA'ain like* attacking his forefathers. 
La Tourgue was the ance.stral dAA'elling f)f the (tauA'ains; in this tower 
centred all theii* fiefs of Brittany, pist as all tlu^ fiefs of Fi-am^e centred 
in the tower of the LouA're; the home associations of (Ian Amin Avere 
there ; he had been born wfithiu those; Avails ; the tortuous fatalities of 
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life forced him, a man, to attack this venerable pile which had sheltered 
him when a child. Could he be guilty of the impiety of reducing this 
dwelling to ashes ? Perhaps his very cradle was stored in some corner 
of the gi*anary above the libraiy. Certain reflections are emotions. 
Q-auvain felt himself moved in the i)reseiH^e of this ancient house of his 
family. That was why lie had spared the bridge. He had confined 
himself to making an 3" sallj" or escax>e ini]>ossible bj^ this outlet, and 
had guarded the bridge by a batteiy, and chosen the oj)x:)osite side for 
the attack. Hence the mining and sa^ix^ing at the foot of the tower. 

Cimourdain had allowed him to take his own wa\'; he rex>roached 
liimself for it; liis stern sx)irit revolted against all these Gothic* i*elics, 
and he no more IxdievcMl in l)it\" for buildings than for men. Sx^aring a 
<*astle was a beginning of (*h*nienc3\ Now clemency" was Gauvain’s 
weak point, (hmourdain, as we have seen, watched him, drew him 
back fi'oni this, in liis e\a\s, fatal weakness. Still ho himself, though he 
felt a sort of rage in b(*ing forccxl to admit it to his soul, had not reseen 
Ca Tourgue without a s(x*ret shock; 1 h^ felt himself softened at the 
sight of that stnd^' whej*(? ^voro still the tirst books he had made Gau- 
vain read. He had been the x>riest of the neighboring village, Parigne ; 
he, Cimourdain, had dwcdt in tin' attic of the bridge-(*astle ; it was in 
the liln'ary that lu^ had held Gauvaiu between his knees as a child and 
taught him to lisx> out the alx^habid; it was within those four old walls 
that he had seen grow this well-beloved soul, 

iiK'reasc* strengtheji in iiiind. This libi*aiy, this small 

castle ‘, th(‘S(^ walls full of his Idessings ui)oii the ('hild, was he about to 
ovei*tU7-n and burn them He had shown them mei*(*3^. Xot without 
rcuncjrse. 

He had allowed Gauvaiu to ox>en the siege from the o]>x)osite x>oint. 
La Tourgue had its savage side, the tower, and its (dvilized side, the 
library, (knourdaiii had allowed Gauvaiu to batter a breach in the 
savage sidc^ alone. 

In truth, attacked Iw a Gauvaiu, defended })y a Gauvaiu, this old 
dwelling retui*ned in the height of the Frein'li Pi'volution to feudal 
<*iistoms. Wars between kinsmen make ux> the histoiy of the Middle 
Ages : the Eteocles and PoKuiic'es are Gothic as Avell as (xrecian, and 
Handet does at Elsinore what Orestes did in Argos. 



CHAPTER XII 

POSSIJ'.LK ESCAPE 


HE whole night was consumed in preparations on tlie one 
side and the other. 

As soon as the sombre parley which we hav(' just h«'ard 
had ended, Gauvain’s first act was to call his li(*utenant. 

GuG'hamp, of whom it will be necessary to knoAv someAvhat, was a 
man of second-rate, honest, intrepid, mediocrt', a better soldier than 
leader, rigoroAisly intelligent up to the point Avher(‘ it eeast's to be a 
duty to understand; never softened; ina<'cessi1)h* to corrujdion of any 
sort, whether of venality, Avhich comiids the conscience, or of i)ity, 
which coiTupts justice. He had on soul and heart tlios(i two shades — 
discipline and the countersign, as a horse has his blinkei-s on both eyes, 
and he walked unflinchingly in the space thus left visible to him. His 
way was .straight, but naiTow. 

A man to be dejAended on; i-igid in command, exact in obedienct*. 
Gauvain spoke rapidly to him. 

“ Guechamp, a ladder.” 

“Commandant, Ave have none.” 

“ One must be had.” 

“ For scaling f ” 

“ No ; for escape.” 

Guechamp reflected an instant, tlien answei'(*<l : 

“I understand. But for what you Avai»t it must be very high.” 

“At least three stoiaes.” 

* 

“ Yes, commandant, that is prettj' nearly the height.” 

“It must even go beyoful that, for we must be certain of success.” 

“ Without doubt.” 

“ Hc>w does it happen that you have no ladder ? ” 

“ Commandant, you did not think best to besiege La Tourgue by 
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the plateau; you contented youvself with l)lockading it on this side; 
you wished to attack, not by the bridge, but the tower. So we only 
busied ourselves with the mine, and the escalade was given up. That 
is why we have no ladders.” 



“ Have one made immediately.” 

“A ladder thi<‘e storit's liigh can }iot be imjtrovi.'^ed.” 

“ Have several sliort ladders ,ioine<l together.” 

“One must have them iu order to do tliat.” 

“ Find them.” 

a There an* none to be found. All thnmgh the country the peas- 
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ants destroy the ladders, ,iust as they break np the carts and cnt the 
bridges.” 

‘‘ It is true ; they try to paralyze the Repu])lie.” 

“ They want to manage so that we can neither transi)ort baggage, 
cross a river, nor escalade a wall.” 

“ Still, I must have a ladder.” 

I just remember, commandant, at Javene, near Fougeres, there is 
a large carj^enter’s shop. They might have one there.” 

“ There is not a minute to lose.” 

“ When do you want the ladder f ” 

‘‘ To-morrow i\t this hour, at the latest.” 

“I will send an ex])ress full speed to Javene. He ean take a requi- 
sition. There is a post of cavalry at Javene whk'li will furnisli an es(‘ort. 
The ladder can be here to-moi*i*ow' before sunset.” 

“ It is well ; that will answer,” said Gauvain ; “ act (juii'kly — go.” 

Ten minutes after Gueehamp came back and said to Gauvain: 

“Commandant, the exx>ress has startinl foi* Javen6^.” 

Gauvain ascended the i^ateau an<l remained for a long tim<‘ with 
his eyes fixed on the bridge-(*astle across the ravin(\ TIk^ gablt^ of tlie 
building, without other means of access than tlie low i‘utrauc(' (‘losinl l>y 
the raising of the draw-bridge, face<l the esc*ai-pnn‘nt of the ravine. In 
order to reach the arches of tln^ liridge from tln^ i)lateau, it was n(*<M»s- 
sary to descend this escarjunent, a feat possible to accomi)lisli by (*ling- 
iiig to the brushwood. But once in the moat, the assailants would be 
exfiosed to all the projectih‘s that might rain from tin' t]ir(H' storii's. 
Gauvain finished by conviiKUiig himself that, at tin' ])oint wlii<*h the 
siege had reached, the veiitable attack ought to Ix' ]>y the bri'ach of tin? 
toAver. 

He took every measure to render any escape out of the (piestiou; 
he increased the strictness of tin' investment; drew (*loscr the ranks of 
his battalions, so that nothing could }>ass bettveen. Gauvain and 
Cimourdaiii divided the investment of tin' fortress between tlu'm. Ciau- 
A^ain re.seiwed the forest side for hims<‘If, and gaA^e Cimourdaiu the side 
of the plateau. It Avas agi eed that Avhile GauA^ain, seconded l^^y Gue- 
chamj>, coiidticted the assault through the mine, (hmonrdain should 
guard the biddge and raAune Avith CA^eiy match of the o}»en battery 
lighted. 



f^IIAPTE]^ XTII 

WHAT THE MAIiQI'TS WAS D(^INH 


IITLE without ovoiy pr€^l)ai*atioii for the attack was 
withifi every thiiii;- was ])repa7*iiig; for resistan(*e. It is not 
without a. real analogy that a tower is called a ‘Slouvo,” and 
sonietiuu‘S a tower is breached by a mine as a cask is bored 
1)y an auger. TIk^ wall 0])ens like a laiughole. This was what had hap- 
l>ened at La Tourgu(‘. 

Tlu^ great blast of two or threes hundredweight of powder had burst 
the mighty wall through and through. This breach started from the 
foot of the tower, ti-aversed the wall in its t]ii(*kest j)art, and made a sort 
of slia]>el(‘ss arch in the grouiid-lloor of the fortress. On th(‘ outside the 
besiegei's, in order to rimder this gap i>ra(‘ticable for assault, had enlarged 
and finished it off by (‘cUinon-shots. 

The ground-floor which this bn^ach pimetrated was a great round 
hall, (Mitirely (‘nij)ty, witli a (‘cntral ]>illar wlih'h supported the keystone 
ot‘ the vaulted roof. This chand)er, the largest in the whole keep, was 
not b^ss than forty b'et in diameter. Each story of the tower was com- 
posed of a similar room, but smallei*, with guai*ds to the embrasures of 
the looplioles. The ground-floor chamber had neither loo] dioles ]ior air- 
holes ; th(M*e was about as nnuOi air and light as in a tomb. 

The door of the dungeon, made more of iron than wood, was in this 
gi'oimd -floor room. Another door oi^ened upon a staircase which led to 
the upper (*hainbers. All the stair<*asos ^vere contrived in the interior of 
the wall. 

It was into this lowei- room that the besiegers could arrive by the 
breach they had anade. This hall taken, there would still be the tower 
to take. 

It had always been impossible to breathe in that hall for any 
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length of time. Nobody ever passed tweiity-fonr hours there without 
suffocating. Now, thanks to the l)reaeh, one could exist ther^' 

That was why the besieged had not closed the breacl^. Besides, 
of what service would it have beenf The cannon woidMP Jiave re- 
opened it. T * / 

They stuck an iron torch-holder into the wall, and a tor<*h in 
it, which lighted the ground-hoor. 

Now how to defend themselves f 

To wall ui> the hole would b<‘ easy, but useless. A retiAje would 
be of more servic*e. A retira<le is an iutrenclimeiit with a re-entering 
angle; a sort of rafted barricavde, which admits of ('on verging tlie fir<^ 
upon the assailants, and while leaving tlu^ breach open exteriorly, 
blo(*ks it on the inside. Materials were not* lacking. TIm'v <*onstru(*ted 
a retirade with fissures for the passage of the gun-barrels. The angle 
was supported by the centi*al pillal ^4 the wings 1ou<*hed the Av^all on 
either side. The marquis directed t‘very thijig. Inspirer, comniandei*, 
guide, and master — a terrible spirit. 

Lantenac belonged to that raci‘ of warriors of tli(‘ (*iglU“enth century 
wlio, at eighty years, saved cities. lie 7 ‘eseni)>led that Count <rAlbei*g, 
who, almost a centimariau, drove tln^ King of I^^land from Kiga. 

“ Courage, friends,” said the marcpiis; ‘"at tlie commiuicerlK^nt ol' 
this century, in 1713, at Bender, Cliarles XII., shut up in a hous<^ with 
three hundied SAvedes, held his own against twiujty thousand Tiiiks.” 

They ban-icaded the two l(»Aver fiooi*s, fortified tin* <*hanib(‘]-s, batth^- 
inented the alcoves, sui>ported the doors with joists drivc^n in by blows 
from a mallet ; and thus formed a sort of buttri‘ss. It was necessary to 
leave free the si)iral staircase whi(*h joined the <lifll’er(‘nt floors, for they 
must be able to get up and <lown, and to stoj) it against the besiegers 
would have been to close it against tlnunsdves. The defense/ of any 
2 )lace has thus always some w(^ak side. ^ ^ 

The marquis, indefatigable, robust as a young man, lifted beanis, 
carried stones — set an <*xanq)h^ — put his hand to th(^ work, comniand<‘d, 
aided, fraternized, laughed with this fe]*ocious dan, but reniain(‘<l always 
the noble still — haughty, familial*, eh‘gant, savag(‘.. 

He ])erinitted no re])ly to his oi*ders. Tie had^^aid : “ If thr italf if 
yon sliouhl revolt., T ironhJ Itnre theig^slioi hy the other half and defend tlte 
2)laat ivitli thoac that 'were left."^ Such tilings niaki* a leader adored. 
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CHAPTER XIV 


AVHAT IMANUS WAR DOING 


While tlio martinis o(*eiii)ie(l liinisolf with the 
> hre^eh and tli^*^ower, IiiiaiuiR was hiisy with tlie 
^ bi’idoe. At the bei^iiiiiiii^ of the sie^-o, the eseape- 
ladder whicli liiing* transversely below the win- 
dows of the second story had been rc^noved by 
Jiie marquis’s orders, and Imanus liad jmt it in the 
library. It Avas, ])erMibs. tlie loss of this ladder which 
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Oauvain Avished to sui>ply. Tho wiiuloAvs of the lower floor, called the 
guard-rooiu, were defended l>y a triple bracing of iron bars, set in the 
stone, so that neither ingress nor egress was possible by them. The 
library windows had no bars, but they were A'ery high. Inianus took 
three men with him, who, like hims(*lf, possessed capabilities and 
resolution that would cany them through any thing. These men 
Avere Hoisnard, ealWd Branche d’Or, and tin' tAvo brolhers Pitpie-en- 
Bois. Imanus, carrying a dark lantern, opened the iron door and 
carefully A’isited the three stories of the bridge-castlt*. Hoisnard, 
Branche d’Or, AA'as implacable as Imanus, liaAdug had a brother kilb'd 
by the Republb'cns. 

Imanus exuuime<l the upper r<M)ni, tilled AA'ith hay and straAv, and tla* 
groimd-tioor, AA'here he had seA cral fire-])ots added to tin' tuns of tai'; 
he placed the heap of fa.scines so that they touched the casks, and 
assured himself of the good condition of tin' snl])lnu-match, of Avliich 
om^ end AAas in the bridge and the other in the toAvei". He S2)read oA'er 
the floor, under the tuns and fasciiu's, a jkx)! of tar, in Avhich h<* di2>i»e<l 
the end of the suliflmr-mateh. Tlum he brought into the library, 
between the ground-floor Avhere th<“ tar Axas and tin* garnd lillt‘d 
Avith straAV, the three* erilis in Avhich lay Kene-.lean, (Jros-^\lain, ami 
Georgette, biuued in dt'cj) sl<*<*i>. They carrie<l the ci’adh's Aei'v g(*ntly 
in ordei* not to uAvaken the little ones. 

They Acere simjth* A'illage cribs, a soi't of Ioav o.'.iei* basket which 
stood on the floor so that a child could get out nnaidc'l. >.'(‘a)‘ eaeli 
cradle Imanus jdaceil a 2»orringer of sou]>, Avith a Avood(*n s[»oon. The 
escape-ladder, unhooked from its cramihng-irons, had been s(*t on the 
floor against the AA'all; Imanus arrange<l the three cril»s, t'lid to end, in 
front of the ladder. Then, thinking that a current of air might lx* use- 
fiil, he ojiened AA'ide the six AviiidoAvs of the library. The summer night 
AA'as warm anti starlight. 

He sent the bntthers Pi<pie-t'n-Bt>is to open flu* AA'indoAvs of tlu* 
upjAer and loAA'er stories. He had notict'd on tlu* eastern facade of the 
building a great tlried old ivy, tlu* color f>f tiiub.*)-, Avhich covt'i-etl out* 
whole side of the briilge from top to bottom, anti ti-anu*tl in thci Avin- 
dows of the three stories. Ht* tht>ught this ivy might bti lt*ft. Imanus 
took a last Avatchful glance at every thing; that tlone, thts ft air m(*u left 
the chatelet and rt*turnt!tl to the ttiAver. Imanus tbaible-lticked the 
heaAy iron dota-, stitrlied attentiA’ely tht* t*nta*mtais bolts, and nodded his 
head in a satisfied way at the suljihur-match Avhich pa.ssed through the 
hole he had drilled, and was now the sole ctanmunication lietween the 
tower and the bridge. This train or wick startetl from the round eba™- 
ber, passed beneath the iron door, entered under the artfh, twisted like 
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a snake down the spiral staircase lea,Ung to the lower stoiy of the 
W.e, crept o..r 

on Iho pool of tar. lighted in the interior of the 

ciuarter of an hour toi J fl,, Hb,,,,, These avvange- 

'rnti an ludnl.l, and every work ea^-efuHy 

rSh..., 

full of good-si/.ed halls, and some old newspapers, ^^lneh he ni 

''“‘^'tVhen the sun a'ose it lighte.l in the forest eight battalions, with 
.J: ed \la :; r sides, knapsa. ks on then- hacks, 
hayonets, ready for the ; on the ijlatea ^ 

;:,.r;:'u.n,;i'r.:‘;: ..... ....... 

children sleeping in tlunr <-radles. 




THE MASSACRE OF ST. BARTHOLOMEW. 



BOOK ni 

THE :massacee of saint eaetiiolomew 


I 

children woke. The little girl was the first to 
en her eyes. 

The waking of chihh’en is like tin* unclosing 
flowers, a perfume seems to exhale from those 
*sh young souls. 

Georgette, twenty months old, the youngest 
the tln-i'e, who was still a nursing hahy in the 
month id* May, raised her little head, sat up in her 
cradle, looked at her feet, and began to chatter. 

A ray of the morning fell across her crib; it 
would have been difficult to deeidi^ Avhich was the rosiest, Georgette’s 
foot or .\urora. 

The other two still slept — the slumber of boys is heaviei". Geor- 
gette, gay and happy, began to chatter. 

Roue-Jean’s hair Avas brown, Gros- Alain’s was aubuim, Greorgette’s 
blonde. These tints would change latei- in life. Reue-.Jean had the 
look of an infant Hercules ; he slept lying on his stomaeli, with his two 
fists in his eves. Gros-Alaiu had thrust his legs outside his little 
bed. 

All three were in rags ; the gannents given them by the battalion 
of the Bonnet Rouge had worn to shreds; they had not even a shirt 
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between them. The two l;)oy.‘? were almost naked ; (leorgette was muf- 
fled in a rag which had once been a 2 )etticoat, bitt was now little more 
than a jacket. Who had taken care of these children ? Imi>ossible to 
say. Not a mother. These savage peasant fighters, who dragged them 
along from forest to forest, had given them their iiortion of souj). That 
was all. The little ones lived as they c(nild. Tln'y ha<l everybody for 
master, and noljody for father. Bnt even about the i-ags of childlnjod 
there hangs a halo. These three tiny creatures wc're lov«'ly. 

Georgette i)rattled. 

A bird sings — a <diild jirattles — l)ut it is tlie saiiK' hymn ; hymn 
indistinct, inarticulate, but full of }>rofonnd meaning. TIk' child, \mlike 
the bird, has the s> !i i,i-e destiny of humanity Itefoiv it. This thought 
saddens any man who listens to the joyous song of a child. The most 
sublime j)salm that can be heal’d on this »‘arth is lh<* lis]>iug of a human 
soul from the lijis of childhood. This confust'd murmur of thought, 
which is as yet only instinct, holds a .strang(‘, unn’asoiiing appeal to 
eternal justice; iierchance it is a ]»rotest against life while stamliug on 
its threshold; a 2»rotest unconscious, yid h(*art -rending ; this igmn’ance, 
smiling at infinity, lays ui»on all (‘I’cation the burden of the destiny ishich 
shall be offered to this feeble, unarmed creature. If uniia]»j>iin“ss conics, 
it seems like a bidrayal of confidence. 

The babbh> of an infant is niori’ ami Ic’ss than si)cc<‘h ; it i'- not 
measured, and yet it is a song; not syllalilcs, ami yet a language; a 
murmur that began in heaven, and will not finish on earth; it com- 
meiiced before human birth, and will continue in the sjiIkm-c lieyond! 
Tliese lispings an* the (*cho of what the chihl said when he was an ani>el, 
and of what he will say when la* enters eternity. Tlie ci-adle has a Vc-^- 
terday, just as the grain' has a To-moirow; this morrow and this yes- 
terday join their doulde mystery in that inconijn-ehensilili' warbling, and 
there is no such i>roof of (jrod, of eti*rnity, and the duality of destiny, as 
in thj||(liwe-insi)ii’ing shadow flung across that flower-like soul. 

Tliere was nofhing saddening in Georgefte’s jirattle; her whole 
“lovely face was a .smile. Her mouth smih'd, her eyes smileil, the dimjdes 
in her cheeks smiled. There was a serene acceiitancc of the morning in 
this smile. The soul has faith in tin' sunlight. The sky was blue, wann, 
beautiful. This frail creature, who knew nothing, who compi-elu'mled 
nothing, softly cradled in a dreani which was not thought, felt herself 
in safety amidst the loii'liiu'ss of nature, these stiu’dy trees, this ]»ui’<‘ 
verdure, this landscape fair and peaceful, with its noises of birds, brooks, 
insects, leaves, above which glowed the brightness of tin; sun. 

After Georgette, Kene-Jean, the elde.sf, who was past four, awoke. 
He sat iij), jumi>ed in a manly way over the side of his cradle, found out 
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the porringer, considered that quite natural, and so sat down on the 
floor and began to eat his soup. 

Groorgette’s prattle had not awakened Gros- Alain, but at the sound 
of the spoon in the poridnger, ho turned over with a start, and opened 
his eyes. Gros- Alain was the one of three years old. He saw his bowl. 
H(‘ had only to stretch out his arm and take it ; so, without leaving his 
bed, he followed Keno-Jetin’s example, seized the spoon in his little fist, 
and began to ciit, holding the bowl on his knees. 



<}eorg('tte did not hear them; the niodidations of he]' voice seemed 
measured by the cradling of a dream. Her great eyes, gazing upward, 
were divine. Xo matter how dark the ceiling in the vault above a 
(didd’s head. Heaven is reflected in its eyes. 

Win'll Hene-Jean had finished liis portion, he scrai)ed the bottom of 
tin' bowl with his spoon, sighed, and said Avith dignity, “I have eaten 
my sonp.” 

This roused Georgette fi-om In'i* reA'ei’ie. 

“ Thoup ! ” said she. 

Seeing that Kene-.Tean had eaten, and tliat Gros- Alain was eating. 
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slie took the porringer which was placed by her cradle, and began to eat 
in her turn, not without carrying the spoon to her ear much oftenei- 
than to her mouth. 

From time to time she renounced civilization, and ate with her 
fingers. 

When Gros- Alain had scraped the bottom of his porringer too, he 
leaped out of bed and joined his brother. 




TT 


UDDENLY from without, down below, on thi^ side, of th(( 
forest, eaine the stern, loud ring of a trninitet. 

To tliis elarion-hlast a horn from the top of the tow(‘r 
replied. 

Tliis time it was the clarion Avhich calhvl, and th(‘ horn whhOi inade 
answer. 

The clarion blew a second summons, an<l the liorn again rej)lied. 

Then from tlie edge of the forest I'ose a voice, distant hut clear, 
which cried thus : 

“ Ih'igands, a summons! If at sunset you havt‘ not surrendered at 
discretion, W(( commence the attack.” 

A voice, which sounded like tlu; roar of a Avild animal, resitonded 
from the summit of the toAver: 

“Attack ! ” 

Tlu^ A’oic(' from below rt^siuned : 

“A cannon AA'ill be firtMl, as a last Avai-niny, half an hour l)efor(‘ the 
assault.” 

The A'oice from on high rep<‘ated: 

“Attack ! ” 

These' A’oiees did not reach the ehildi'en, but the trumpet and the 
horn rose loml and clear. At the first sound of the clarion, (leorgette 
lifted her head, and stopped eating; at the sound of the horn, she 
drop})ed her si)oon into the pon'inger; at the second blast of the' trum- 
pet, she lifted the little forefinger of her riglit hand, and, raising and 
depressing it in turn, marked the cadences of the flourish Avhich pro- 
longed tilt' blast. When the trumpet and the horn ceased, she remained 
Avith her fingei' pensiA^'h^ lifted, and murmured, in a half-Amice, 
“Muthic.” 

We suppose that she wished to say, “ Music.” 

The two elders, Eeue-Jeaii and Gros- Alain, had 2>aid no attention to 
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the trumpet and horn ; they were absorbed by somethiiii? else ; a Avood- 
louse was just inakuig a journey aeross the library-liuor. 

Gros-Alain perceived it, and cried: 

“ There is a little creature ! ” 

Eene-Jean ran up. 

Gros- Alain continued : 

“ It stings.” 

“ Do not hurt it,” said Eene-Jean. 

And both remained Avatching the traA’eler. 



Georgette jn'oceeded to finish lier sou2i; tliatdom*, sin* looked about 
for her brothers. Eene-Jean and Gros-Alain were in tin* lecess of <uie 
of the windoAA's, gruA'ely stoo2>ing oA’er the AA'ood-lonst', tbeii forelieads 
touching, their curls mingling. Tlaw held their breath in AAonder, and 
examined the insect, Avliich bad stoi»j«*d, and ilid not a1t(*miit to nioA’t'. 
though not apin’eciating the admii-ation it reeeiA’(*d. 

Georgette, seeing that her brothers Av>‘re Avatching something, must 
needs know AA-hat it Avas. It Avas not an easy matter to reach tlnmi — 
still she undertook the jouriK'y. The AAay Avas full of dilileulties ; there 
Avere things seatt<‘r(‘(l over the floor. There Avere footstools overturned, 
heai»s of old jiapers, ] )aeking-c{ises, forced o])en ami empty; trunks, rub- 
bish of all sorts, in and out of Avhieh it Avas mva'ssary to sail — a AA'hoh' 
archipelago of reefs — but Georgette ]-isk<‘il it. The first task avus to get 
out of her crib; then sh«' enter<*d the ebain of )-eefs, tAvisted hei-self 
through the straits, pushed a footstool aside, crei»t between tAvo cofT(“r.s, 
got oA’cr a heap of pajAers, climbing uj) one side and rolling doAA'ii the 
other, regardless of the exitosure to her ])oor little naked legs, and sue- 
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ceeded in reaching what a sailor would have called an open sea, that is, 
a sufficiently wide space of the floor Avdiicli was not littered over, and 
where there were no more perils; then she l)ounded foi*ward, traversed 
this space, which was the whole width of the room, on all fours Avith 
the agility of a kitten, and got near 1o the window. Tliere a fresh and 
formidable obstacle encountered her; the great ladder lying along the 
wall, reacdied to this window, the end of it passing a little beyond the 
corner of tlie re(‘ess. It formed l>etw(Hm (deorgette and hei* brothei-s a 
sort of (*ape, whi<*h must he <*rossed. Hhe stopped and meditated; her 
internal monologue ended, she came to a decision. She resolutely 
twisted her I’osy fingers about one of the rungs, Avhich were A^ertical, as 
liie ladder lay along its side. She fried to raise herself on her feet, and 
fell back; she began again, ami fell a second time; tlie thii*d effort was 
successful, ddieii, standing up, she caught hold of the rounds in succes- 
sion, and Avalked the length of tlie ladder. AVlien she reached the 
extrc^mity tliere Avas nothing mo]*e to sup]>ort her. 8he^ tottered, but 
sidziiig in her two hands the end of one of the great ])oles, Avhich held 
th<^ rungs, slie rose again, doubled the promontory, looked at Keiie-Jean 
and tiros- Alain, ciial began to laugh. 



Ill 


T that instant, Rene-Joaii, satisfied 'vvitli the rosnlt of his 
investigations of tlu^ Avood-louso, raised liis liead, and an- 
nounced, “ ’Tis a slie-(Teature.” 

(reorgette’s laughter niad<‘ Ken('*-dean laugh, and Reiie- 
Jean’s laughter made Gros- Alain laugh. 

Georgette seated herself beside her brotliers, th(‘ recess forming a 




sort of little i*eceptioii (*hamber, but their guest, tlu' wo(vl-lousc, luul 
disappeared. 

He had taken advantag(' of Georgette’s laiight(*r t<» liide liimself in 
a crack of the floor. 

Other incidents followed the wood-lous(^’s visit. 

First, a flo(*k of swallows passed. 

They probably had their nests under the edge of th(' overhanging 
roof. They flew close to the window, a little startled by the sight of 
the children, describing great circles in the air, and uttering their melo- 
dious spring song. The sound made the three little ones look up, and 
the wood-louse was forgotten. 
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Georgette pointed her finger toward the swallows, and cried, 
“ Chicks ! ” 

Rene-Jean reprimanded her*. “Miss, you must not say ‘chicks’; 
they are birds.” 

“ Birz,” repeated Georgette. 

And all three sat and watched the swallows. 

Then a bee entered. There is notliing so like a soul as a bee. It 
goes from flower to flower as a soul from star to star, and gathers lioney 
as the soul does light. 

This visitor made a great noise as it came in; it buzzed at tlio top 
of its \'oiee, seeming to say, “ 1 have come. I have fii’st been to see the 
roses, now 1 come to see the children. AVhat is going on here ? ” 



A bee is a liousewife — its song is a grumble. The children did not 
tak(‘ their eyes off the new-comer as long as it staid with them. 

The bee explored the lil)raiy, rummaged in the comers, fluttered 
about with the air of being at honn* in a hive, and wandered, winged 
and melodious, from book-case to l>ook-case, examining the titles of the 
voluuK\s tlu'ough tlie glass doors as if it had an intellect. Its exidora- 
tion finished, it depaited. 

“ She is going to her own lunise,” said liene-Jeaii. 

“It is a beast,” sai<l Gros- Alain. 

“ No,” replied Eene-Jean, “ it is a fly.” 

“ A fv,” said Georgette. 

Thereupon Gros- Alain, who had ,iust found on the floor a cord, 
with a knot in one end, took the opposite extremity between his thumb 
and forefinger, and made a sort of wind-mill of the string, watching its 
whirls with profound attention. 
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On her side, Greorgette, having turned into a quadruped again, and 
recommenced her capricious com*se back and forward acjross the floor, 
discovered a venerable tapestry covered arm-chair, so eaten by moths 
that the horse-hair stu(‘k out in several places. She stopped before 
this seat. She enlarged the holes, and diligently }>nlled out the long 
hairs. 

Suddenly she lifted one linger; that meant, “ 1 listen !” 

The two brothers turned their heads. 

A vague, distant noise surged ui» from without; it was probably 
the attacking camj) executing some strategic manceuvro in the forest ; 
horses neighed, drums bt^at, caisst)ns i*olle<l, chains chinked, military 
calls and respon>«‘-; a confusion of savage sounds, whose mingling 
formed a sort of harmony. Tlie <diildi-en listened in delight. 

‘‘It is the good God who does that,” said lieiie-eJean. 



IV 

riE Doiso ceased. 

lieiie-Jeaii remained lost in a dream. 

How do ideas vaiiisli and reform tliemselves in the 
brains of those little ones f What is the mysterious motive 
of those memories at once so troubled and so biief ? There was in that 
sweet, pensive littl<^ soul a mingling’ of ideas of the f^ood Hod, of prayer, 
of joined hands, the lig’lit of a tender smile it had formeily known and 
knc^w no longer, and R(nie-Jean murmured, half aloud, Maninia ! ” 

‘'Mamma!” repeatc'd Hros- Alain. 

“Mamma!” (*ried Heorgetb^ 

Tlien Kene-Jean began to leap. Seeing this, Gros- Alain leai)ed 
too. Hi*os- Alain rep(^at(‘d ev^ery movement and gesture of his brother. 
Thr(M‘ years coihes four y('ars, but twenty mouths keeps its indeiiend- 
Georgette remaiiuMl seated, uttering a word from time to time. 
Georgette <*ould not yet manage sentences. SIk^ was a thinker; she 
spoke in apothegms. She was monosyllabic. 

Still, after a little, (‘xamjde ju’oved infectious, and she ended by 
trying to imitate her l)rothei-s, and these three little pairs of naked feet 
l)ega.n to dance, to run, to tottei* amidst the dust of the old polished 
oak flooi’, beneath the grave as])ects of the marble busts toward whi(*h 
Geoi'gette tVom time to time cast an un({uiet glance, niurmuriiig 
“ Monionini('S.” 

Probably in Georgette’s language this signified something which 
looked like a man, but yet Avas not one — perhaps the first glimmeidng 
of an idea in i-egard to phantoms. 

George tt(', oscillating rather than Avalking, followed her brothers, 
but her faAmrite inode of locomotion Avas on all-fours. 

Suddenly Kene-Jean, AAdio had gone near a AAundow, lifted his head, 
then dropped it, and hastened to hide himself in a corner of the wall 
made by the projecting windoAV recess. He had just caught sight of a 
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man looking at him. It was a soldioi-, from the encampment of Blues 
on the plateau, who, profiting by the truce, and perhaps infringing it a 
little, had ventured to the very edge of the escaipment, from whence 
the inteiaor of the library was visible. Seeing Rene- Jean hide him- 
self, Gros- Alain hid too; he crou(*hed down beside liis brother, and 
Georgette hurried to liide herself behind them. So tliey remained, 
silent, motionless. Georgette pressing her finger against lier lips. After 
a few instants, Rene- Jean ventured to thrust out his lu'ad; the soldier 
was there still. Rene-Jean i-oti*eated (juickly, and thi' three little ones 
dared not even breathe. This suspense; lastc'd for some time. Finally 
the fear began to bore (Toorgette; .<<110 gathere'd courage to look out. 
The soldier liad dt.sappeared. They began again to run about and 

play- 

Gros-Alain, although the imilator and admirer of R(‘ne-Jt*an, had a 
specialty — that of discove-rit^s. His brotlnn- and .sister saw him suddenly 
giiUoiuug A^ild]y about, dragging afte]- liim a little cart, which he had 
unearthed behind some box. 

This doll’s wagon had lain forgotten foi" years among tin* du.st, 
liA’ing amicably in the magldiorhood of the ]>rint»‘<l works of gmiius 
and the busts of sages. It was, jK-rhaps, one of tin* toys tliat Ganvain 
had playt'd with Avhen a child. 

Gro.s-Alain had made a Avhip of his string, and crack(*<l it lomlly; 
he was A'(>ry proud. Such ar<‘ discov^MAU's. The child discovers a litth* 
wagon, the man an America — tin* .s]»irit of adventun* is tin* .same. 

Blit it was necessary to sliare the godsend. Rene-.T»>an wisiicd to 
liarness himself to the cai i iagc, and Georgt-tte wished to ridi* in it. 

She succeeded in seating In-r-sidf. Rene-.lean was the horse. Gros- 
Alain was the coachman. But the <-t>achman did not understand his 
business; the horse began to t(-ach him. 

Rene-.Tean .shouted, “ Say, ‘ Whoa ! 

“^Vlioa,” repeated Gros-.Vlain. 

The carriage upset. Georgette rolled out. ( Jiihl-angels can .shriek; 
Georgette did so. 

Then she liad a A'ague wish to we(*p. 

“Mis.s,” said Rene-.! can, “you are too big.” 

“Me big!” stammered Georgette. 

And her size consoled her for her fall. 

The coniic.e of entablature; outside the windows was very broad ; 
the dust blowing from the jJain of heath had e-ollected there ; the rains 
had hardened it into soil, the* wind had bremght se‘e;ds ; a blackbeu’iy- 
bush had profited by the shallow bed to gi'ow up there. This bush 
belonged to the species called fox blackberry. It was August now, and 
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the bush was covered with berries ; a branch i)assed in by the window, 
and hung down nearly to the floor. 

Grros- Alain, after having discovered the cord and the wagon, dis- 
covered this bramble. He went up to it. He gathered a beny and ate. 

“ I am hungry,” said Hene-Jean. 

Georgette arrived, galloiung up on her hands and knees. 

The three between them strij)]^)ed the branch, and ate all the ber- 
ries. They stained their faces and hands with the puiple juice till the 
trio of little seraphs was changed into a knot of little fauns, which 



would slio<‘ked Dante and charmed Virgil. Tliey shrieked with 

laugliter. 

From time to time the thorns ])ricked their fingers. Thm-e is ahvays 
a ])ain attacdied to pleasure. 

(h‘orgettc held out hei* finger to Heno-dean, on which showed a tiny 
drop of blood, ciiid, i^ointing to tlie bush, said, ‘‘ Pficks.” 

Gros-Alain, who had sutfered also, looked suspiciously at the 
branch, and said : 

“ It is a beast.” 

‘'No,” rejilied Rene- Jean ; “it is a stick.” 

“ Then a stick is wicked,” retorted Gros- Alain. 

Again Georgette, though she had a mind to <*ry, burst out laughing. 



V 


N the meantime Eene-Jean, ])erhaps jealous of the dis- 
coveries made by his youii^ii^oi* brothei*, liad conceived a 
grand i)rojeet. For some minutes i)ast, while busy eating 
the berries and pricking his fingers, his eyes turned fre- 
quently toward the chorister’s dovsk, mounted on a ])ivot, and is()lat(*d 
like a monument in the centre of tlie lil)rary. On this desk lay the 
celebrated volume of Saint Bartholonanr. 

It was, in truth, a magnificent and pri(*el(‘ss folio. It had be(4i 
jmblished at Cologne by the famous jmblisher of tlu^ (^lition of the 
Bible of 1G82, Bloeuw, or, in Latin, CVx^sius. 

It was lu’iiited, not on Dutch pa|)e7*, l)ut upon that beautiful Ara- 
bian paper so mu(?h admired by Edrisi, which was made of silk and 
cotton and never grew yellow; the binding was of gilt leathei*, and the 
clasps of silver, the boards of that ixarcliment Avhicli the parchment 
sellers of Paris took an oath to buy at the Hall Saint Mathuriii, ‘‘ainl 
nowhere else.” 

The volume was full of engravings on wood and copj)er, with gt‘o- 
graphical maps of many countries ; it ha<l on a fly-leaf a pi*otest of the 
printers, paper-makers, and imblishers, against the edi(*t of IGof), which 
set a tax on “ leather, fur, cloven-footed animals, sea-fish, and paptn*,” 
and at the back of the frontispiece could be read a dedication to the 
Gryphes, who were to Lyons what the Elzevirs were to Anistei-dam. 
These combinations i*esulted in a famous coi)y, almost as rare as the 
Apostol at Moscow. 

The book was beautiful; it was for that reason Rene-eTean looked 
at it, too long x><^i’haps. The volume chanced to be open at a great 
print representing Saint Bartholomew carrying his skin over his arm. 
He could see this print where he stood. When the berries were all 
eaten, Rene-Jean watched it with a feverish longing, and Georgette, 
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following the <lirectioii of lior brother’s eyes, perceived the engraving, 
and said Pic’sure.” 

This exclamation seemed to decide Rene-Jean. Then, to the utter 
stupefaction of Gros- Alain, an extraordinary thing happened. A great 
oaken chair stood in one corntn* of the libraiy; Rene-Jean marched 
toward it, seized, and dragged it unaided up to the desk. Then he 
mounted thereon ^ind laid liis two hands on the volume. 

Arrived at tliis summit, he felt a n(H*essity for being magnifi(*ently 
generous; he took hold of the up]>er end of the “pic’sure” and tore it 
(*arefully down ; th<^, teai* went diagonally ov(‘r the saint, but that was 
not the fault of Reue-d(*an ; it left in the book the left side, one eye and 
a bit of the halo of tlu^ old a]>ocry2)hal evangelist : he olfered Georgette 
the other half of tlnrsciiut and all his skin. Georgette took the saint, 
and obsei*V(Ml, “ MoiiiomiiK^s.” 

“And I !” (*ri(Ml (Iros-Alain. 

Th(^ tt?ariiig of the first ]»age of a book hy children is like the shed- 
ding of t he fii-st drop of blood by men — it decides the carnage. 

R(iiie-d(^an tui*ned tlu‘ leaf; next to the saint caino the Commentator 
Pantienus. Rene-Jean bestowed Pantomus upon Gios-Alain. 

JMi^aii while Georgette ton* hce* large piece into two little morsels, 
then the two into foui*, and <*ontinued her work till history might liavi^ 
noted that Saint Bartholomew, after having been Hayed in Armenia, was 
lorji limb fj-om linih in IJrittany. 



VI 


HE quarterinjj ooniploteil, Goov<retto lu'ld ont Ikm- hand to 
Rene-Jeaii, and said, “Mon*!’’ 

After the saint and the eomnieutator followed jiortraits 
of frowning glossarists. The fii'st in thi> procession was 
Gavantus; Rene-Jean tore him out and put Gavantus into Gtjorgettc’s 
hand. 

The whole grou]) of Saint Bartholomew’s commentators met the 
same fate in turn. 

There is a sense of siiperiority in giving. Rene-Jean kejtt nolhing 
for himself. Gi’os- Alain and Georgette were watching him ; In* was 
satisfied with that; tin* admiration of his public was r(*ward einmgh. 

Rene-Jean, in(*xhaustible in his magnanimity, olf«*red Fabricio I*ig- 
natelli to Gros- Alain, and Father Stilting to G(*orgette; In* followed 
these by the bestowal of .,^lphons<* T<»stat on Gros-Alaiii, and (.'nn/cliiis 
n Lnp'ole upon Georgette. Then Gros- Alain i'ec(*iv«*d Ibmry Hammond, 
and Georgette Father ]b)bei*ti, togetln*r with a view of tin* city of Douai, 
where that father was born, in 1610. Gros- Alain received tin) protest of 
the stationers, and Georgette obtained tin* dedi(*ation to the Gryphes. 
Then it was the turn of the maps. Rene-J(*an proct*»*di*d to <iistribute 
them. He gave Gros- Alain Ethiopia, ainl Lycaonia fell to (Jeorgette. 
This done he tumbled the book ui>on the tiooi-. 

••This was a terrible moment. With mingled ecstasy and fright Gros- 
Alain and Georgette saw Rene-Tean wrinkle his brows, stiffen his h*gs, 
clench his fists, and push the massive folio off the stand. The maj«*stic 
old tome was fairly a tragic s)»ectacle. T*ushed tVoni its resting-];»hn*e, it 
hung for an instant on th(* edge of the desk, seemed to hesitate, trjdng 
to balance itself, then craslied down, and broken, cnimpled, torn, ripped 
from its binding, its clasps fractured, flattened itself miserably upon the 
floor. Fortunately it did not fall on the children. They were only 
bewildered, not crushed. Victories do not always finish so well. 
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Like all glories it made a gi-eat noise, and left a cloud of dust. 

Having flung the book on the gi-ound, Kene-Jean descended from 
the chair. 

There was a moment of silence and flight ; victory has its terrors. 
The three children seized one another’s hands and stood at a distance, 
looking to wal'd the vast dismantled tome. But, after a brief reverie, 
(xros-Alain approached it quickly and gave it a kick. 

Nothing more was neede<l. The apiietite for destruction grows 
rai)idly. Rene-.Jean kicked it. Georgette dealt a blow with her little 
foot which ovijrset her, though she fell in a sitting position, by which 
she profited to fling herself on Saint Bartholomew. The spell was com- 
pletely broken. Reiie-Jean pounced upon the saint, Gros-Alaiu dashed 
upon him, and joyous, distracted, triumi»hant, pitiless, tearing the prints, 
slashing the leaves, ]»ulling mit the markers, scratching the binding, 
ungluing the gilded leather, breaking off the nails from the silver cor- 
ners, ruining the jiarchment, making mince-meat of the august text, 
working with feet, hands, nails, teetli; rosy, laughing, ferocious, the 
tlii'ec angels of ])rey demolished the defenseless evangelist. 

Tliey anniliilated Ai'juenia, Judea, Beiievento, where rest the relics 
of the saint; Nathaniel, who is, ]K.*rhaps, the same as Bartholomew, the 
J*o])e Gelasius, who declared the Gospel of St. Bartholomew — Nathaniel 
— ajtocryphal, all the ]>ortraits, all the maps, and the inexorable mas- 
saci'c of the old book, absorbed them so entiiH'ly that a mouse ran past 
without their p(>rceiving it. 

It was an ('xterniination. 

To t(‘ar in pi(‘ces history, legend, science, miracles, whether true or 
fals(s the Latin of tin' (’lmr<‘h; superstitions, fanaticisms, mysteries, to 
r<‘nd a whole r<'ligion from top to bottom, Avould be a wt)]'k for three 
giants, but tlu' three children completed it. Hours passed in the labor, 
but they n'aclied the end; nothing remained of Haint Bartholomew. 

'When they had finished, when the last page was loosened, the last 
])riut lying on tin* gi-ound, when nothing was left of the book but the 
e<lges of the text and pictures in tlu' skeleton of the binding, Reue-Jean 
sprang to his feet, looked at the floor covered with scattered leaves, and 
cla]»ped his hands. 

Gros-^Vlain chipped his hands likewise. 

Geoi'gette took one of the jiages in her hand, rose, leaned against 
the window-sill, whiidi was on a level with her chin, and commenced to 
tear the gi-eat leaf into tiny bits, and scatter them out of the casement. 

Seeing this, Rene-Jean and Gros- Alain began the same work. They 
picked up and tore into small bits, picked up again and tore, and flung 
the pieces out of the window, as Georgette ha<l done, page by page ; rent 
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by these little desperate fingers, the entire ancient volume almost flew 
down the wind. Georgette thoughtfully watched these swarms of little 
white papers dispersed by the breeze, and said ; 

“ Butterfies ! ” 

So the massacre ended with these tiny ghosts vanishing in the blue 
of heaven ! 
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HITS was Saint Rartlioloniow tor tlm sc‘('Oii(l time made a 
martyr; lie who liad lieeii tln^ first time saerifieed in tlie year 
of our Lord 4h. 

Tlieii tlie evenin<;* eanie on; the heat increased; there 
was sle(‘]) in the air ; (}eor<»*ett<‘V ey(\s hegun to (dose; KemWean went 
to his erih, pnl]<"d out straw sa(dv wliicdi >served inst«^a.d of a mattress, 
drag;<»’ed it to tlu^ window, sti*(‘t(di(‘d liimself thercMin, and said, “Let us 
^’o to bed.” 

(ri-os-.Main laid liis h(‘a,d a<j:ainst Jhme-Jiwin, ( }(M)ri»*ette placed hers 
on (Jros- Alain, and th(‘ thn^e malefactors tell ashn^j). 

Th(^ wai-ni ])V(hva^^ (‘nt(‘r(al by thc^ open windows, tlu^ ])erfume of wild 
ll(>W(n*s from tlu^ ravines and hills minirh'd with the bi*(^ath of eveniiii>‘; 
natim^ was (*alm and i)itiful ; i^XiAvy thinii; Ix^amed, was at peace, full (^f 
love. Th(^ sun iLi:av<‘ its caress, whhdi is li. 2 :ht, to all (Teation ; everywhere 
(‘ould b(^ heal'd and f(*lt that harmony whi(di is thrown off from the 
infinite swindness of inanimate things. Tlunv is a motherhood in the 
infinite; (*reation is a. miracdi^ in full bloom; slu^ jundeids her gTandeur 
by her goodmvss. It s(M‘m(^d as if one (*ould bnd some invisible Being 
take those niyst(n*ioiis inv('antions whicdi, in tln^ formidable conflict of 
op])osing elenuMits of life, ])rot(‘<‘t tin' weak against the strong; at the 
same time tln'n^ was beauty (»v(*rywh(Te: the splendor Oitualed the gen- 
tleness. The lands(*a])(^ that seemed asleep had those lovely hazy effects 
wlihdi the changings of light and shadow jirodiu'e on the fields and 
rivers; the mists niount('‘d towai'd tln^ clouds like ri'veries (dianging into 
dr('ums ; the birds ciridiMl noisily about La Tourgue ; tlu' swallows looked 
in through the windows, as if tln^y wished to be certain that the children 
slept well. Tiny wt^re jirettily groupinl upon one another, motionh'ss, 
half -naked, pos(3d like little Cupids; they were adorable and pure; the 
united ages of the three did not make nine years; they were dreaming 
dreams of paradise, which were reflect(‘d on their lips in vague smiles. 
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Perchance Grod whispered in their ears ; they were of those whom all 
human languages call the weak and blessed ; they were made majestic 
by innocence. All was silence about them, as if the breath from their 
tender bosoms wei*e the care of the universe, and listened to by the 
whole creation; the leaves did not rustic; the grass did not stir. It 
seemed as if the vast starry world liebl its breath for fear of distui’bing 
these three humble angelic sleepers, and nothing could liave been so 
sublime as that reverent respect of nature in i>resen<‘e of tins littleness. 

The sun was near its setting; it almost touched the horizon. Sud- 
denly, across this profound peace burst a lightning-like glare, which 
came from the forest; tlu‘n a savage noise. A cannon had just been 
fired. The eclnx - seized upon this thundering, and r(»i)eated it with an 
infernal din. The i)rolonged growling from hill to hill was ttM*ri))le. It 
woke CTCorgette. 

She raised her head slightly, lifnd her litth* lingei*, and said : 

“ Boom ! ” 

The noise died away; the silence swejd back ; (Teorgett(‘ laid her 
head on Gros- Alain, and bdl aslee]> once more. 






BOOK VI 
THE MOTIIEE 


CIIAPTEB T 
i 

DEATH PASSES 

HEN this 0 veiling eanie, the mother whom wo saw 
wandering almost at random had walked the 
whole day. This was indeed the history of all 
her days — to go straight before her without stop- 
ping. For her sluml)ers of exhaustion, given in 
to in aiij" (‘oriier that ehaneed to l)e nearest, were 
no more rest than the inorsels she att? hei-o and 
there, as the birds piek up eriimbs, were nourish- 
ment. She ate and slept just what was absolutely 
ne(*essary to keep her from falling down dead. 

She had passed thi' previous night in an empty bai'ii; cavil wars 
leave many suoh. She had found in a bare ficdd four walls, an open 
door, a little^ straw bemeuth the ruins of a roof, and she had slept on the 
straw under the raftca*s, feeding tlu". rats slip about beneath, and watch- 
ing the stars rise through the gajnng VTe(‘k above. She slept for 
several hours, then she woke in the' middk‘ of the night and sed out 
again, in order to get over as much road as jiossible before the great 
heat of the day should set in. For any one who travels on foot in the 
summer midnight is more fitting than noon. 

She had followed to the best of her ability the brief itinerary the 
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peasant of Vautortes had marked out for her; she had gone as straight 
as possible toward the west. Had there been any one near, he inigljt 
have heard her ceaselessly murmur, half aloud, “ La Tourgue. ” Except 
the names of her children, this woi'd was all she knew. 

As she walked, she dreamed. She thought of the iidveiitui‘(‘s with 
which she had met ; she thought of all she had suffered, all which she 
had accepted ; of the meetings, the indignities, the terms offered ; the 
bargains proposed and submitted t<», now for a slu'lter, now for a mor- 
sel of bread, sometimes simply to obtain from some one information as 
to her route. A wretched Avoman is nioi’e unfortunate than a wretche<l 
man, for she may be a prey to lust. Frightful Avandering march ! But 
nothing mattered lu her, proAuded she could discover her children. 

Her first encounter this day had been a A’illage; the daAA'n Avas 
beginning to break. EA’ery thing Av^as still tinged Avith the gloom of 
night; a few doors AA'cre already half open in the ])riueipal streets, and 
curious faces looked out of the AvindoAA's, The inhabitants Averc agitated 
like a disturbed bee-hive. This arose from a noise of Avlu'els and chains 
which had been heard. 

On the church s<pifire, a fright<“niHl gi'oui>, Avith their heads rais<‘d, 
watched .something de.scend a high hill along tln^ road toAvaivl the vil- 
lage. It Avas a four-Avheeled Avagon, draAA'ii by tiA-e hoi'ses, harness*'il 
Avith chains. On this wagon could be di.stinguished a heaj) like a pih* of 
long joists, in the middle of Avhich lay .some shapeh'ss object, covered 
with a large canvas, resembling a ]>all. Ten hors(‘nien rodtj in front of 
the wagon, and ten others behind. Tla‘s»* hkmi Avore thre('-cornei-eil 
hats, and a])OA’e their shoulders rose Avhat seemed to bt* the jioints of 
naked sabres. This Avhole cortege, advancing sloAvly, shoAvc'd black ainl 
distinct against the horizon. The Avagon looked black; the harness 
♦>oked black; the hoi'semen looked black. Behind them gleamed the 
pallor of th(* morning. 

They entered the, Aullage and moA'ed toAvanl the scpian*. Daylight 
had come on Avhile the wagon Avas going doAvn the hill, ami the cortege 
could be distinctly seen; it Avas like Avatcliing a 2>ro(*ession of shadows, 
for not a man in the jAurty utt<uA!d a Avoi-d. 

The horsemen Avere gendarmes; they flid in truth carry draAvn 
sabres. The cover was bhick. 

The wretched Avandenng mothei’ ('iitej’ed the A'illage from tin* oj»po- 
site side, and aj)fAroa<*hed'the mob of p(*asants at tin; moment the gen- 
darmes and the Avagon reached the .sijuare. ximoug the croAv<l voi(i(*.s 
whispered questions and repUes. 

“ What is it ? ” 

“ The Guillotine.” 
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“ Whence does it come ? ” 

“ From Fougei’es.” 

“ Where is it going ? ” 

“ I do not know. Tliey say to a castk' in tin' nCighborliood of 
Parigne.” 

“ Parigne.” 

“Let it go where it likes, provided it does not stop li(}Ve.” 

This groat cart with its lading hidden by a sort of shroud, this 



team, these* gendannes, tin* noise of the chains, the silence of the men, 
the gi-ay dawn, all made* up a whole that Avas spectral. The grenip trav- 
e*rse‘el the* sepiare anel passeeel euit e)f the village. The hamle*t lay in a 
he)lle)w betAve*e*u two hills. At the e*nel of a etuarter of an Ineur, the peas- 
ants, whe> Iniel .steeeeel still as if ]M*trilieHl, stiw the* lugubrious procession 
reapjeear on the summit e)f thee weste*rn hill. The heavy Avheels jedteel 
along the I'uts, the* e*hains edankeel in thee nuiniiug wind, the sabres 
she)uee in the rising sun; then the reaeel turne*el eeff, anel the corteige dis- 
aj)peare*d. 

It was the* very moment Avhen Oeorgette woke in the library by 
the side of her still sleeping bre>thei-s, and wished her rosy feet good- 


CHAPTER II 

DEATH SPEAKS 


HE mother watched this mysterious proc'ossioii, hut iit‘itliei* 
comprehended iioi* sought to understand; lier (\ves wovo 
busy with another vision — her cliildren, lost amidst lh«» 
darkness. 

She went out of tlie village also, a little^ after the <*ortege whi(*h had 
filed past, and followed the same route at some distance behind the 
second squad of gendarmes. Suddenly the word “ guillotine’’ nvuirred 
to her. “ CTuillotine ! ” she said to herself. This rude ]»easant, Mieh<dle 
Flechard, did not know what tlnit was, but instinct wai‘nedh(‘r; she 
shivered, without being able to tell whei efore; it se<nn(‘d horrible to lier 
to walk behind this thing, and she turned to tlu^ left, ipiitted the high- 
road, and j>assed into a woo<l, which was tin* forest of Eouger(*s. 

After Avandering for some time, sin* j>ei-ct‘iv(*d a belfry and soim* 
roofs; it Avas one of the \dllages s(‘attered along the edge of the forest. 
The Avent toAvard it. She Avas huiigiy. 

It Avas one of the Aullages in Avhich th(‘ R(*publieans had established 
militaiy j)Osts. 

She passed on to tin* s(piare in front of tin* mayoralty. In this 
tillage there was also fright and anxiety. A ci-OAvd ] pressed uj) to the 
flight of steps. On the to]> stej» stood a man, (*scorte<l liy soldiers; In* 
held in his hand a gi*eat open idacard. At his right Avas stationt*d a 
drummer, at his left a bill-sticker, carrying a paste-})ot ainl ]>i-ush. 

Upon the balcony o\"ei- tin* door aj»peared the mayor, wearing a tri- 
colored scarf OAT:*!* liis pea Sail t di*ess. 

The man with the placard was a public* crier. He wore his shoulder- 
belt, with a small wallet hanging from it, a sign that he w^as going from 
village to Adllage, and had something to publish throughout the district. 
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At tlio luomeiit Michelle Flechard approached, he had unfolded the 
placard, and was beginning to read. He read, in a loud voice : 



“the ekench ii,Eri’j!].u ; — one and indivisible.” 

The (li-um Ix'at. There was a sort of nKwement among the asseni- 
bl}'. A f('W took oft' their caps; olln'rs pulk'd tlieir hats closer over 
their heads. At that time, and in that country, om' could almost recog- 
nize the i>oUtical o]>inions of a man by his head-gear; hats Avere 
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Royalist, caps Republican. The confused munuui' of voices ceased ; 
everybody listened ; the crier read : 

“ In A'U’tue of the orders ■\ve have received, and the authority dele- 
gated to us by the Ooimnitti'e of Public Safety ” 

The drum beat the second time. The crier continued : 

“And in execution of the decree of the National Convention, Avhich 
l)Uts beyond the hiAV all I’cbels taken Avith arms in tlu*ir hands, and 
AA’hich ordains cai)ital punishment to AA'homsoever shall giA’e them 
shelter, or help them to escape ” 

A peasant askt‘d, in a Ioav A’oice, of his neighbor: 

“ AMiat is that — capital ])unishnient 1 ” 

nis neighbor I' i -lied: 

“I do not knoAA'.” 

The crier fluttered the i)laeard. 

“In accordance Avith Arth'le 17th of the Liaa’ f)f Ajaal ilOth, AA'hich 
gi\'esfull poAver to delegates and sub-(telegates against relK'ls, av(‘ declare 
outlaAvs ” 

He made a jiause, and n*sunu‘d : 

“The indh’iduals kiKWii und<‘r Ihe nanu's and snniaiiies Avhich 
folloAV ’’ 

The AA'hole assemblag<* listiaied intently. 

The cri(‘rs A’oice sounded lik(“ thundei-. lb* read : 

“ Lantenac, brigand.” 

“That is monseigneur," munuured a jieasant. 

And through the AA’hole croAvd Aveijt the Avhisper: “It is nioii- 
seigneur.” 

The crier resumed : 

“Lantenac*, ci-doA’ant marcjui.s, brigand: — Inianus, brigand ” 

Taa'o iceasants glanced sidcAA’ays at each othei-. 

“That is (Touge-Ie-Bruaiit.” 

“Yc*s; it is Brise-BIcm.” 

The crier continued to read the list : 

“ Grand Franeexmr, brigand ” 

The assembly murmured : 

“ He is a priewt.” 

“Yes; the Abbci Turmean.” 

“Yes; he is cure* somcAA'liere in the* ni'ighborhocAd of the w’ood of 
Chapelle.” 

“And brigand,” said a man in a cai'. 

The crier read : 

“ BoisnouA’eau, brigand; — The tAA’o brothers, Pique-en-Bois, brig- 
ands ; — Houzard, brigand ” 
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‘‘ That is Monsieur de Quelen,” said a peasant. 

^^Paiiier, brigand ” 

“ That is Monsieur Sepher.” 

‘‘Place Nette, bi’igaiid ” 

“Tliat is Monsieur Jamois.” 

Th(^ (‘rier continued his reading Avitliout noticing these coninien- 
tai-ies : 

“(Tiiinoiseau, brigand; — Chatenay, styltMl Kolh, l)rigaud ’’ 

A 2)easant \vhis|)ei*ed : 

“Gniuoiseau is tlu^ same as Ijc Blond; Gliatenay is t'roiii fSaiiit 
Ouen.” 

“Hoisnard, l)rigand,” ]»ursu(Ml tlu^ crier. 

Among the crowd could be, heard ; 

“ lie is froin Kuille.” 

“Yes; it is Branche d’Or.” 

His bi'other was killeil in the atta(dv on Pontorson.” 

V(‘s; Iloisijai'd Malonniere.” 

‘^\ lin(‘ young (diaj) of nim‘t(HUi.” 

‘'Attention ! ’’ said tli(‘ (‘viin*. ""Listen to tlio last of the list : 

B(‘]l(‘ \’igu(‘, brigand; — l^a^Nlusette, brigaiid; — Sabi*etout, Inigand; 

— Bi’in d’ Amour, brigand ” 

A lad nu(lg(‘d the (‘Hjow oi‘ a young girl. The girl smiled. 

Tlu‘ (M-im* (H)ntiiiu(*d, “ Ghante-en-hiver, brigand; — Le Ghat, bi*ig- 
and 

A jxnisant said, ""That is Moulard.” 

Tabouze, brigaial 

Another i)easaiit said: 

That is GauflFre.” 

‘‘Theiv aiH* two of tln^ GauiiV(‘s,” added a woman. 

Both good bdlows,” grumbled a, lad. 

The (*ri(M- shook the' jjlacard, and tin* drum l)eat. 

The (*ri(‘i* resunuMl his i*eading: 

“Tlu^ above-nami‘d, in whatsoever jdaee taken, and tlnui* identity 
establisli(‘d, shall la^ immediately ])Ut to death.” 

There was a mov(‘ment among the croAvd. 

The (*rier went on : 

“Any one affording them shelter, or aiding their escaj^e, Avill be 

brought befoiv^ a (»ourt-martial and put to death. Signed ” 

The silence grew ])rofound. 

’ “ Signed : The Delegate of the Committee of Public Safety, CmouK- 
DAIN.’' 

“A priest,” said a peasant. 
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“ The former cm'e of Parigne,” said another. 

A townsman added, ‘‘ Turmeau and Cimourdain. A Blue priest and 
a White.” 

Both black,” said another townsman. 

The mayor, who was on the balcony, lifted his hat, and cried : 

“ Long live the Republic ! ” 

A roll of the drum announced that the <'rier had not finished. 

He was making a sign with his hand. “Attention ! ” said he. 
“ Listen to the last four lines of the Government proclamation. They 
are signed by the Chief of the exjdoring column of the North Coasts, 
Commandant Gau^-ain.” 

“ Listen ! ” exclaimed the voices of the crowd. 

And the crier road : 

“ Under pain of death ” 

All were silent. 

“ It is forbidden, in pursuaiK^e of the above order, to give aid or 
succor to the nineteen rebels above named, at this time shut up and sur- 
rounded in La Tourgue.” 

“ What f ” cried a voic'e. 

It was the voice of a woman ; of the mother. 



CHAPTEE ITI 

MUTTElilNCiS AM()N(; THE PEASANTS 


IC'HELTjE FLEPIIAEI) had Hiin^led Avith the eroAvd. She 
]iad Iist(^i}od to jiothiiio*, hut one hoars certain thing’s Avithoiit 
listening’. Slie (*aught the Avords La Tourgue. She raised 
h(n* lii^ad. 

“ Wliat ? ” sli(‘ re]>eated. “ La Tourgue ! ” 

T^‘OJ^le stai’cd at her. Sh<^ a})i)«*ared out of her mind. She AA^as in 
rags. 

Voices murmured, “ Site looks like a brigand.” 

A peasant woman, who carried a basket of buckAAdieat biscuits, droAV 
n(‘ar, and said to hov in a Ioav' vo\i*o: 

‘‘ Hold youi* longue ! ” 

iMielu^lle Fle(‘hard gaz(Ml stupidly at tlie AA^oman. Again she under- 
stood nothing. Tin* nann* La Tourgue had passed through her mind 
like a flash of lightning, and the <larkness (*]osed ancAv behind it. Had 
she not a I’iglit to ask information? AVhat had she done that the^^ 
should stare at her in this Avay ? 

lUit the drum had beat for tin* last tinu* ; the 1 )ill-sticker posted up 
tlie }»la(*ai*d; the mayor retiriMl into the hous(* ; the (*rier set out for 
some ofh(‘r village', and the nn»b dis])ersed. 

A grou[) remained before the placard; ]Mi(*helle Fleidiard joined 
this knot of ]H*o]>le. 

Tlnw AAnu’e (*omnienting on tin* names of the men declai’ed outlaAvs. 
Ther(* AA^erc* p(*asants and townsmen among them; that is to say, Whites 
and Blu(*s. 

A j>easant said : 

“Aft(‘r all, they haA’(^ not <*aught eAwyhody. Nineteen are only 
nineteen. They lum* not got Kiou, tluw have not got Benjamin Mou- 
liiis, nor Ooupil of the parish of Andouille.” 
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“Nor Lorieul of Monjeau,” said another. 

Others added, “Nor Brice Denys.” 

“ Nor Fran^'ois Dndouet.” 

“ Yes, Inm of Laval.” 

“Nor Huet of Launey Villiers.” 

“ Nor Oregis.” 

“ Nor Pilon.” 

“NorFilleul.” 

“ Nor Menicent.” 

“ Nor Guehatree.” 

“Nor the thr(^<‘ hrothers Logerais.” 

“ Nor Monsieur Leohandclier do PierrevilU*.” 

“Idiots!” said a stern-faced, ’vvhite-haircd (dd man. “ They have 
all if they have Lantenac.” 

“They have not got him yet,” munimi-«*d ent* of tht' young dk’ii. 

The old man added : 

“Lantenac taken, the soul is tiiken. Lantenac di'ad. La VendG' is 
slain.” 

“ Who, then, is this Lantenac ? ” asked a to\\ nsman. 

A townsman replii'd : “ He is a ci-<l(>vant.” 

Another added : 

“He is one of those who shoot Avonien.” 

Michelle Flechard heard and said : 

“ It is true.” 

They turned towar<l her. 

She went on : 

“ For he shot me.” 

It was a strange speech ; it Avas like hearing a living Avoman declare 
herself dead. People began to look at hei- a little sus]»iciously. 

She was indeed a startling object ; trembling at (jvery thing, scared, 
qu^ing, showing a sort of AA'ild-animal trouble*, so frightened that slu) 
mis frightful. There is ahvays something terrible in the ft‘eblene.ss of 
a despairing woman. She is a creature avIio has rcacluAd the* fui’th<*st 
limits of destiny. But 2»e>asants have* not a habit eef ne)tie*ing det||Us. 
One of them muttereel : 

“ She might easily be a sjey.” 

“ Hold your tongue anel get away from heere,” the* ge>oel Aveeman who 
had already speoken to her saiel in a low tone. 

Michelhi Flechard replieeel : 

“I am doing no harm. I am leeejking for my chilelre*n.” 

The good woman glanced at tho.se avIio wore staring at Michelle, 
touched her forehead Avith one finger and winked, saying : 
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“ She is a simpleton,” 

Then she took her aside and gave her a hisciiit. 

Michelle Fleehard, without thanking her, began to eat greedily. 

‘‘Yes,” said the peasants, “she eats like an animal — she is an 
idiot.” 

So the tail of the mol) dwindled away. They all Avent away, one 
after another. 

When Michelh^ Flecduird had devoure<l her biscmit, she said to the 
peasant woman : 

“ Good ! I have eaten. Now, where is La Tomgue ? ” 

“ Tt is taking her again ! ” cried the peasant. 

“ I must go to La Tourgin^ ! Show me the way to La Tourgue ! ” 

“ Never ! ” excdaimed the jieasant. “ Do you Avant to get yours(df 
kilk^l, (‘h ? Besides, 1 don’t knoAv. Oh, see here! You are really 
(*razy ! Listen, poor woman, you look tired. Will you come to my 
liouse and i*(\st yourself f ” 

“1 iK^ver r(‘st,” said the motlun*. 

“And hei* feet an' toi*n to ])ie(*es!''’ murmured the peasant. 

Miclndle Fleeiiai'd ]*esumed: 

“Don’t I tell you that they liaA^e stolen my children f A little girl 
and tAvo l)OA s. I come from the (*arni(‘hot in the fo]*est. You can ask 
T(‘llmar(*h tin' ( ^ainiand about nn'. And the man I met in the field 
doAvn yonder. It was tin' ( ^aimand AAdio (*ured me. It seems I had some- 
thing ))roken. .Vll that is Avdiat hapjK'iied to me. Then there is Ser- 
geant Kadoul) besides. You can ask him. He Avill t(']l thee. Why, lie 
Avas tlie one W(Mnet in the Avood. Tim'd I tell you three children! 
Ea"(*u^ the oldest one’s nann' — Kene-L'an — I can j>roA^e all that. The 
other’s name is Gros-Alaiii, aiid the little giiTs is G^'orgette. My hus- 
band is dead. They killed him. He Avas the famier at Siscoignard. 
You looli: ]ik<i a goo<l AA^oman. Show nu^ the road ! I am not crazy — I 
am a motht^u! I have lost my <'ldldren ! 1 am trying to find them. 

That is all. I don’t knoAv exactly Avhich way I liaA^e come. I slept last 
night in a barn on tin' straAv. l^a Tourgue, that is Avhere I am going. 
I am not a thief. You must see that I am telling the truth. You ought 
to hel}) me find my (‘hildren. 1 do not belong to the neighborhood. I 
was shot, but 1 do not knoAV AAdieri'.” 

The peasant shook her head, and saiii: 

“Listen, traA’eler. In times of i-eAolution you mustn’t say things 
that can not bo understood;' you may get yourself taken up in that 
way.” 

“ But La Tourgue ! ” cried the mother. “ Madame, for the loA^e of 
the Child Jesus and the Blessed Virgin up in Paradise, I beg you. 
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madame, I entreat you, I conjure you, tell me which way I must go to 
get to La Tourgue ! ^ 

The peasant woman went into a passion. 

“ I do not know ! And if I knew I would not tell ! It is a bad 
place. People do not go there.” 

‘‘ But I am going,” said the mother. 

And she set forth again. The woman watched her depart, mutter- 
ing, Still, she must have something to eat.” 

She ran after Michelle Flechard and put a i*oll of black bread in her 
hand. 

“ There is for yom' suj>per.” 

Michelle Fleoliurd took the buckwheat bread, did not answei*, did 
not turn her head, but walked on. 

She went out of the village. As she reached the last houses she 
met three ragged, barefooted little children. She approached them, and 
said : 

“ These are two girls and a boy.” 

Noticing that they looked at the bread, she gave it to them. 

The children took the bread, then grew frightened. 

She plunged into the forest. 



CHAPTER IV 

A MISTAKE 


N the same morning, before the dawn ajipeared, this hap- 
pened amidst the obscurity of tlie forest, along the cross-road 
which goes from Javene to Lecousse. 

All the roads of the Breage are between high lianks, Init 
of all the 1‘outes, that leading from rTavene to Parigne by the way of 
Le(*ousse is the most deei)]y imbedded. Bcvsides that, it is winding. It 
is a raviiKi ]*athor tlian a road. This road comes from Vitre, and had 
tlie honor of jolting Madame de Sevigne’s carriage. It is, as it were, 
walled ill to th(‘ right and h^ft by hedges. There could be no better 
place for an ambush. 

Oil this morning, an hour Ix^forc! Michelle Flechard from another 
])oint of the forest rea<*hed the first village where she had seen the 
se])ul(*hral a2)2)arition of th(‘ wagon escorted’by gendarmes, a crowd of 
men filled the c()2)ses where the Javene road crosses the bridge over the 
Couesnon. The branches hid them. These men were peasants, all 
wearing jackets of skins whicli the kings of Brittany wore in the sixth 
century and the 2>ci^‘"^a,nts in the eighteenth. The men were armed, 
some with guns, others Avith axes. Those who carriinl axes had just 
pre2)ared in an o2)mi S2)ace a sort of dried fagots and billets 

which only remain(‘d to be set on fire. Those avIio had guns Avere sta- 
tioned at- the tAvo sides of the road in AA'^atehful 230sitions. Anybody who 
could IniA^e looki^l through the leaves AA^ould ha\"e seen eA^erywhere fin- 
gers oil triggtn-s and guns aimed toAvard the openings left by the inter- 
lacing branches. These men Avere on the watch. All the guns con- 
verged toward the road, which the first gleams of day had begun to 
whiten. 

In this tAvilight Ioav voices held coiiA^erse. 

“ Are you sure of that ? ” 
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“Well, they say so.” 

“ She is about to pass I ” 

“ They say she is in the neighborhood.” 

“ She must not go out.” 

“ She must be burned.” 

“We are three villages who have come out for that.” 

“ Yes ; but the escort f ” 

“ The escort will be killed.” 

“ But will she pass by this road I ” 

“ They say so.” 

“ Then she comes from Yiti'e ? ” 

“Why not?” 

“ But somebody said she was coming from Fougeres.” 

“Whether she comes from Fougeres or Vitre she comes from tlu; 
devil.” 

“ Yes.” 

“And must go back to him.” 

“Yes.” 

“ So she is going to Parigne f ” 

“ It appears so.” 

“ She will not go.” 

“No.” 

“ No, no, no ! ” 

“ Attention.” 

It became prudent now to bo silent, for the day was breaking. 
Suddenly these amluished men ludd tlieir l»i-eath; they caugiit a 
sound of wheels and horses’ feet. They peered through tin* branclu's, 
and could perceive indistinctly a h»ng wagon, an escort on horseback, 
and something on the wagon, coming toward them along the high- 
banked road. 

# “There slit; is,” said one, who appeai'cd to be tluf lead(>r. 

“ Yes,” said one of the scouts ; “ with the escort.” 

“ How many men ? ” 

“ Twelve.” 

.o We were told they were twenty.” 

“ Twelve or twenty, ?(y' must kill the whole.” 

“Wait till they get within sure aim.” 

A little later, the wagon and its e.scort api»eared at a turn in the 
road. 

“ Long live the king ! ” cried the chief i)easant. 

A hundred gtins were fired at the same instant. 

When the smoke scattered, the escort was scattered also. Seven 
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horsemen had fallen; five had fled. The peasants rushed up to the 
wagon. 

Hold ! ^ cried the chief ; “ it is not the guillotine ! It is a ladder.^ 

A long ladder was, in fact, all the wagon carried. 

The two horses had fallen wounded ; the driver had been killed, 
but not intentionally. 

“All the same,” said the chief ; “ a ladder with an escort looks sus- 
picious. It was going toward Parigne. It was for the escalade of La 
Tourgue, very sure.” 

“ Let us burn the ladder ! ” cried the peasants. 

And they burned the ladder. 

As for the funereal wagon for which they had been waiting, it was 
pursuing another road, and was already two leagues oft', in the village 
Avhere Michelle Plechard saw it pass at sunrise. 



CHAPTER V 

vox IX DEKEIiTO 

HEN Michelle Fleeluml left the three children to whom she 
had given her bread, she took her way at random throngli 
the wood. 

Siu(‘e nobody would point out the road, sin* must find it 
out for herself. Noav and then .she .sat doAvn, tln'ii rose, tlnai ]‘cseated 
herself again. She Avas borne down by that terrible fatigue Avhich first 
attacks the muscles, then passes into the bones — Avearim*ss like that of 
a slaA^e. She AA’as a slaA’c in truth. Tin* shu'e of her lost childn'ii. She 
must find them; eacdi instant that ela])sed might be to their hurt; 
whoso has a duty like this Avoman’s has no rights; it is forbidden cA’cn 
to stop to take breath. But .she Avas Aa*ry tired. In the extreme of 
exhaustion which she had rea<*hed, another step became a <j[U(‘.stion. 
Can one make it f She had Avalked all the day, eucount('ring no other 
Aullage, not cA^en a house. She took first the right i)ath, then a AvroJig 
one, ending by losing herself amidst .leafy labyniiths, resembling one 
another precisely. Was she aj)proachiug hei- goal ? Was she nearing 
the term of h(*r Passion f She was in the Via Dolorosa, and felt the 
overwhelming of the last station. Was she about to fail in the road, 
and die there f There came a moment Avhen to advance farther seemed 
impossible to her. The sun was declining, the forest gi'OAviug dark; the 
paths were hidden beneath the grass, and she was helpless. She had 
nothing left but (rod. She began to call ; no voice answered. 

She looked about; sh(! perceived an opening in the branches, 
turned in that direction, and found herself suddenly on the edge of the 
wood. • 

She had before her a vallej", narrow as a trench, at the bottom of 
which a clear streamlet ran along over’the stones. She discovered then 
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she was bunliiig w^th thirst. She went down to tlie stream, knelt by 
it, and drank. 

She took advantage of her kneeling position to say her i)rayors. 

When fehe. rose she tried to decdde upon a course. 

;;^he crossed the brook. 

6eyond the little valley stretched, as far as the eye could i-each, a 
plateau covered with short underbrush, which, starting from the brook, 
ascended in an inclined i)lain, and filled the whole horizon. The forest 
had been a solitude ; this i)lain was a desert. Behind every l>ush of the 
forest she might meet some one; on the ]>lateau, as far as she couhl see, 
nothing met her gaze. A few birds, whi(*h seemed frightened, were 
flying away over tlie heath. 

Then, in the midst of this awfid abandoimient, feeling her knees 
give way under liei*, and, as if gonc^ suddenly mad, the distracded motlier 
flung forth this strange c*ry into the silencH^: “Is tliei*e any one here f ” 

She waited foi* an answci*. 

IL came. 

A loAV, <hH‘p voi(^e burst forth ; it proceeded from the verge of the 
horizon, was boriu^ forward from iM‘ln) to e<*ho ; it was either a peal of 
thuiider or a cannon, and it seemcMl as if the voice r('j)lied to the 
niothi^r’s (pK^stion, and that it said, Yes.” 

Then tli<i silen(‘(‘ (dosed in ani‘W. 

The moth(^r i*os(‘, aniiiiated with fresh lifc‘ ; thei*e Wcis some one; 
it s(^(Mned to Iks* as if sh(‘ had now sonn^ ]>erson with whom she (*ould 
sj>eak. Slu‘ had just drank andpi*ayed; lu^r strength ca, me l)a(*k ; she 
l)egaii to asi'cnd tlu; ])lat(‘au iji the dir(M*tion whence she had heal'd that 
vast and far-otf voi(*e. 

Siid(U‘nly sh(‘ saw a. lofty tower start up on tlic^, extreme edg(‘ (_)f 
the hoi'izon. It was th(‘ only obje<*t visible amidst the savage' land- 
s('ajK'; a ray fi'oni the' setting sun crimsoned its summit. It was more 
tlian a, leagiu' away. Behind tin' tower spread a great sweep of scat- 
b'red verdure' lost in tin' mist — it Avas tlu' fon'st of Fougeres. 

This tower appi^ared to lu'i* to be the point whence came the thun- 
dtu'ing ANdiich had sounded like a summons in her ear. Was it that 
which had giA^en tin* aiisAA^er to her cry ? 

Michelle Flechard reatdied the top of the plateau; she had nothing 
but the t)lain before her. 

She Avalked toward the Toaa^ct. 



CHAPTER VI 

THE SITTATIOX 


HE moment had come. 

The iiiexoi’ahle held the pitiless. 

Cimoui’dain had Lantenae in his hand. 

The old Royalist rebel was tak(')i in liis form it was 
evident that he could not escape, and t'imonrdain meant tliat the mar- 
quis should be beheaded here — upon his own t('rritory — his own lands — 
on this very spot — in sight of his ancestral dwelling-] )lace, that tin* 
feudal stronghold might see the head f)f the feudal lord fall, and ihe 
exam])le thus bo made memorable. 

It was with this intention that he had sent to Fouger(\s for the 
giiillotine which we lately saw \i])on its roa<l. 

To kill Lantenae Avas to slay the Vendee ; to slay the Vendee Avas 
to sa\’e France. Cimourdain di<l not hesitate. The conscience of this 
man was quiet; he Avas urged to ferocity by a s(‘nse of duty. 

The mar(]uis ai)peared lost; as far as that Avtmt Cimourdain Avas 
tranquil, but there AA'as a con.sideration AA’hich troubled him. The 
struggle must ineA’itably be a ten-ible one. (xauA’ain AAould direct it, 
and perhai)s AAmuld AA’isti to take i>art ; this young chief Avas a soldier 
at heart; he AA-as just the man to tiing himself into the thick of this 
pugilistic combat. If he shovdd be killed ? tianA'aiu — his child! The 
uni«]ue affection he possessed on earth ! So far fortune had ])rotected 
the youth, but fortune might groAV A\’'eary. Cimourdain trembled. His 
strange destiny had placed him here betAveen tht'se tAvo Gauvains, for 
one of whom he wished -Aloath ; for the other life. 

The cannon-shot which had roused (Teoi‘gett(' in her cradle and 
summoned the mother in the de])ths of her solitude, had done more 
than that. Either by accident, or OAA'ing tf> the intention of the man 
who fired the piece, the ball, although only meant as a AA’aming, had 
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struck the guard of iron bars which protected the great loop-hole of 
the first fioor of the tower, broken it and half wrenched it away. The 
besieged had not had time to repair this damage. 

The besieged had been boastful, but they had very little ammunition. 
Their situation, indeed, was much more critical than the besiegers sup- 
posed. If they had had powder enough they would have blown up La 
Tourgue when they and the enemy should be togeth«; witliiu it ; this 
had been their dream ; but th(‘ir reseiwes were exhausted. They had 



not more than thirty charges left for ea(*h man. They had plenty of 
guns, blunderbusses, and pistols, but few cai-tridges. Tliey had loaded 
all the weapons in order to keep up a steady fire — ^but how long could 
this stea<ly firing last? They must lavishly exhaust the resources 
which tlu'y lecpiired to husband. Tliat was the difficulty. Fortunately, 
sinister fortune, the struggle would be mostly man to man; sabre ami 
poniard would be more needed than fire-arms. The conflict would be 
rathei’ a duel with knives than a battle with guns. This was the hope 
of the besieged. 
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The interior of the tower seemed impregnable. In the lower hall, 
which the mine had breached, the retirade so skillfully constructed 
guarded the entrance. Behind the retirade was a long table covered 
with loaded weapons, blunderbusses, carbines, and muskets; sabres, 
axes, and poniards. Since they had no powder to blow uj) the tower, 
the crypt of the oubliettes could not be utilized ; therefore the niai'quis 
had closed the door of the dungeon. Above the ground-floor hall Avas 
the round chamber which could only be reached by the naiTow, winding 
staircase. This chamber, in which there also set a table covi'red Avith 
loaded weapons ready to the hand, aa’us liglit(Ml by the great loojj-hole, 
the gi-ating of which had just been broken by the cannon-ball. From 
this chamber the spiral staii'(*ase ascendetl to the circuhir room on the 
second floor, in which Avas the iron door commnuicatiug AA'ith the bridge 
castle. This chaml)er Avas called iuditt'ereutly the room irifJi the iron 
(loofy or the mirror-room^ from numerous small looking-glasses hung to 
rusty old nails on the naked stones of the Avail — a fantastic mingling of 
elegance and saA-age des<»latiou. 

Since the apartments on the upjicr floor could not be succ't'ssfnlly 
defended, this mirror-room became Avhat Manesson Mallet, tin* lawgiA'ci* 
in regard to fortified places, calls “the last ])ost Avherc the besi(>ge(l <*ini 
capitulate.” The struggle, as aa-o liaA’c* alrcanly said, Avonld be; to ketep the 
assailants from r(aichiug this room. 

This second-floor ixmiid chamber AA'as lighted by loop-holes, still a 
torch burned ther**. This torch, in an iron hohh'r lik<* the om* in the 
hall below, had been kindled by Tmanus, and tin' (‘iid of the snl]>hur- 
match placed near it. T(‘Vrible cart'fnlni'ss ! 

At the end of tln^ grouinl-floor hall Avas a boai't! j)lac(*(l njion trc'stles, 
Avhich held food, lik(‘ the arrangmuent in a llomei'ic cavcM’ii ; great dishes 
of rice, furmety of black grain, hashed A'eal, hotch])otch, biscuits, stcAved 
fruit, and jugs of cider. \\ lioeA’ci' Avislu'd could eat and drink. 

The cannon-shot set them all on the AA-atch. Not more than a half- 
hour of quiet i-eyaifined to them. 

From the top of tluj toAA’er Imanns AvatcluMl the approach of tin; 
be.siegem Lanteuac had ordered his men not to fire as the assailants 
earn# forward. He said : 

“They are four thousand five hundred. To kill outsidcj is usc^less. 
When they try to enter, Ave are as .strong as they.” 

Then he laughed, amT added, “ Equality, Fraternity.” 

It had been agreed that Tmanus should sound a Avarning on his horn 
when the enemy began to advance. 

The little troop, posted behind the retirade or on the stairs, waited 
Avith one hand on their muskets, the other on their rosaries. 
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This was what the situation had resolved itself into ; 

For the assailants a breach to mount, a Ijarricade to force, three 
rooms, one above the other, to take in succession by main strength, two 
windiiig staircases to be carried stej) by ste^j under a storm of bullets; 
for the besieged — to die. 




CHAPTER VII 

PRELIMINARIES 


AUVAIN on his side arranged the order of attack. He gave 
his last instructions to Cimourdaiii, whose part in the action, 
it will be remembered, was to guard the plateau, and to 
Guechamp, who was to wait with the main body of the army 
in the forest camp. It was understood that neither the masked battery 
of .the wood nor the open battery of the plateau Avould fii*e unless then" 
should be a sortie or an attempt at eseaj>e on the part of the besii'ged. 
Gauvain had reserved for himself the command of the storming column. 
It was that which troubled C-imourdain. 

The sun had just set. 

A tower in an open country resembles a ship in open sea. It miLst 
be attacked in the same manner. It is a boarding rather than an assault. 
No cannon. Nothing useless attempted. What would be the good of 
cannonading walls fifteen feet thi<*k? Ax>ort-hole; men forcing it on 
the one side, men guarding it on the other ; axes, knives, jiistols, fists, 
and teeth — that is the undertaking. * 

Gauvain felt that there was no other way of candying La Tourgue. 
Nothing can be more murderous than a conflict so close that the com- 
batants look into one another’s eyes. He had lived in this tower when 
a child, and knew its formidable recesses by heart. 

He meditated profoundly. A few paces from him his lieutenant, 
Guechamp, stood with a spy-glass in his hand, examining the horizon 
in the direction of Parigue. Suddenly he cried : 

“ Ah ! at last ! ” 

This exclamation ai-oused Gauvain from his reverie. ‘‘ What is it, 
Guechamp ? ^ 

‘‘ Commandant, the ladder is coming.” 

The escape-ladder ? ” 
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‘‘ Yes.” 

How ? It has not yet got here f ” 

‘‘No, commandant. And I was troubled. The express tliat I sent 
to Javene came back.” 

“ I know it.” 

“ He told me that he had found at the carpenter’s shop in Javene a 
ladder of the requisite dimensions — ^lie took it^ — he had it put on a cart, 
he demanded an escort of twelve horsemen, and he saw them set out 



from I^arigne — the cart, the escort, and the ladder. Then he rode back 
full speed, and made his report. And he added, tliat the horses being 
good and the dej)ai’ture having taken place about two o’clock in the 
morning, the wagon would be here before sunset.” 

“ I know all that. Well ? ” 

“Well, commandant, the sun has ju^t set, and the wagon wlii(‘li 
brings the ladder has not yet ai*rived.” 

“ Is it possible f Still we must commence the attack. The hour 
has (*.ome. If we were to wait, the besieged would think we hesitated.” 

“ Commandant, the attack can commence.” 

“ But the escape-ladder is necessary.” . 

“ Without doubt.” 
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‘‘ But we have not got it.” 

“ We have it.” 

“ How i ” 

“ It was that made me say, ‘Ah ! at last ! ’ The wagon did not 
aiTive ; I took my telescope, and examined the rmxte fi’om Parigne to 
La Toui’gue, and, commandant, I am satisfied. The wagon and the 
escort are coming down yonder ; they are descending a hill. You can 
see them.” 

Cxauvsiin took the glass, and looked. 

“ Yes ; there it is. There is not light enougli to distinguish V(*ry 
clearly. But I can see the escort — it is certainly that. Only the escoid 
api)ears to me more numei'ous than you said, (Juechamp.” 

“ And to me also.” 

“ They are about a (luarter of a league off.” . 

“ ( ’onimaudant, the es(^ape-ladder will be here in a (juarter of an 
hour.” 

“ We »*an attack.” 

It was indeed a wagon which they saw ap]>roaching, but not the 
one they believed. As Gauvain turned, he saw Sergeant Radoub stand- 
ing behind him, upright, his eyt‘s downcast, in the attitude of military 
salute. 

‘‘ What is it, S(*rgeant Radoub t ” 

“ Oitizeii commandant, W(‘, the men of the Battalion of the Bonnet 
Rouge, have a fovor to ask of you.” 

“ What ? ” 

To have us killed.” 

“ Ah ! ” said Gauvain. 

“ Will you have that kindness ? ” 

“ But — that is a<*cording to cin-umstances,” said Gauvain. 

‘‘Listen, commandant. Since the affair of Dol, you are careful of 
us. We are still twelve.” 

“WeU?” 

“ That humiliates us.” 

“ You are the resei’ve.” 

“We would rather be the advance-guard.” 

“ But I need you to decide sm^cess at the close of the engagement. 
I keep you back for that.” 

“ Too much.” 

“No. You are in the column. You march.” 

“ In the rear. Paris has a right to march in fi’out.” 

“ I will think of it, Sergeant Radoub.” 

“ Think of it to-day, my commandant. There is an opportunity. 
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There are going to be hard blows to give or to taki‘. Jt will ))e lividy. 
JLa Tourgue will burn tJie fingers of those that toueh her. AVe demand 
the favor of being in the pai-ty.” 

Tlie sergeant paused, twisted liis Tinistai'he, and added, in an altered 
voic‘e : 

“ Th^sides, look you, my eomniandant, our little ones ai-e in this 
tower. Our ehildreii are there — ^tlie <diildren of the battalion — our tliriM^ 
ehildreu. That abominable beast ('ailed 13rise-bl(ui and Imaiius, this 
(xouge-le-Bruant, this Bouge-le-firuant, this Fouge-le-Truant, tliis thun- 
der-elap of the (hndl, threatens our ehildreu. Our (diildren, — our pets, 
eonimandaiit ! Tf all the earthquakes should mix in the business, we 
ean not ]iav(^ any misfortune hajq^en to tlieiu. Do you hear that — 
authority ? AVe will hav(^ iiom^ of it. A little while ago T took advan- 
tage of thv tru<'(% and mounted the x>lateau, and look(Ml at them through 
a window — yes, they ar(‘ ('ertainly tlierc^ — ^\"ou <'cin see them from the 
edg(* of tlu^ ravine. T did s«h‘ tlann, and they were afraid of me, the 
darlings. ( 'omniandant, if a singl(‘ hair of their little eh(u*ub pates 
should fall, r sw(‘ar by tin* thousand nanu^s of every thing sacred, I, 
S(M-g<‘ant Radoub, that I will have r(weng(‘ out (^f som(d)ody. And that 
is what all tin* battalion say; (dthcr we want the l>abi(‘s saved or we 
want 1(» b(^ all kilh'd. It is <.)ur ]*ight — yes — all kilhed. And now, salute 
and r(‘speet.” 

(hnivain h<‘]d out his hand to l^adoub, and said: 

“* Vou are brave m(‘n. You shall have a phu't^ in the attacking <'ol- 
umii. 1 Avill divider you into two parties. I will put six of you in the 
vanguard to make*, sure that the troops advance, and six in the rear- 
guard to mak(‘ sui*(' that iiolx'xly redreats.” 

‘‘ AAhll 1 (‘oimnand th<^ tAvelv(% as usual f ” 

“ Certainly.” 

“ Then, my ('ommandtint, thanks. For I am of the vanguard.” 

Radoub mad(‘ aiiotlun* niilihiry saluh^, and went back to his com- 
pany. 

(rauvain drt'w out his Wcitch, si>oke a feAv Avords in (Tuecdiamp’s 
(‘ar, and the sto]*ming column began to forin. 



CHAPTER YIII 


THE WORD AND THE ROAR 



JiOW, Cimourdain, wiio had not yot to ]iis post on tlic'^ 

plateau, approaelied a trumpeter. 

“ Sound your trumpet ! ” said he. 

The clarion sounded ; the horn replied. 

Again the trumpet and the horn exchanged a blast. 

“ What does that mean?” Haiivain asked (Tuec'hamp. “’What is 
it Cimourdain wants ? ” 

Cimourdain advanced towanl the tower, holding a white hamlker- 
chief in his hand. 

He spoke in a loud voice : 

“ Men who are in the tower, do you know me 
A voice — the voice of Imanus — replied from tlie summit : 

“ Yes.” 

The following dialogue between the two voi(‘es reached tlie ears of 
those about. 

“ I am the Envoy of the Republic.” 

“ You gre the late Cure of Parigne.” 

^ the delegate of the Committee of Pu]>lit* Safety.” 

“ You are a priest.” 

“ I am the representative of the law.” 

“ You are a renegade.” 

“ I am the commissioner of the Revolution.” 

“ You are an apostate.” 

“I am Cimourdain.” 

“ You are the demon.” 

“ Do you know me f ” 

“ We hate you.” 

“ Would you be content if you had me in your power f ” 
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We are here eighteen, who would give our heads to have yours.’^ 

‘‘Very well; I (*-ome to deliver myself up to you.” 

From the top of the tower rang a burst of savage laughter, and this 

cry : 

“ Come ! ” 

The cainp waited in the breathless silence of expectancy. 

(Jimourdaiij resumed : 

“On one condition.” 

“What?” 

“Listen.” 

“ Spi^ak.” 

“You hate me ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“And I lov(^ you. I ain your brotlunC’ 

Tlie \’oice from the top of th(‘ tower re[)li(Ml : 

“Yes, Cain.” 

(Hiuourdain w(‘nt on in a singular tone, at once loud and sweet: 

“Insult m(‘; but listen. 1 <*ome hereunder a flag of truce. Yes, 
yon ar(‘ niy brotluu's. You are ])()or mistak(ui creatures. T am your 
tr’umd. I am tli(‘ light, and I speak to ignorance. Inght is always 
brotlierliood. B<‘si(l(\s, have wo not all tlie same jnother — our country? 
\V(fll, list<‘ii to me : you will know hei*eafter, oi* your (diildren will know, 
or your childreifls cliildrcui will know that what is done in this moment 
is ])rought al)Out by tlu^ law al)ov(‘, and tliat tlu^ Revolution is the work 
of (}od. WliiU^ awaiting tlie time when all (*ons(uences, even yours, 
shall understand tliis; wluui all fanatii'isnis, even yours, sliall vanish; 
while waiting for this great light to s]>read, will no one have jiity on 
your darkn(*ss ? 1 (*oni(^ to you; I otfer you myliead; I do inore. I 

liold out my liand to you. I demand of you the favor to desti'oy m(‘ in 
order to save yours<‘lves. 1 have* unlimited authority, and that whicfli T 
say 1 can do. This is a siijirenu^ instant. T make a last effort. Yes, h(' 
wlio sjieaks to you is a, <‘itizen, and in this (*itizen — yes — there is a 
priest. The (utizeii (hflies you, l)ut the priest im])lores you. Listen to 
me. Many among you have wives and children. I am defending your 
(children and your wiv(\s — defiuiding them against yoimselves. Oli, my 
brothers ” 

“ (to on ! Pi-ea(*h ! ” sneered Imanus. 

“ ]\ly brothers, do not let the terrible horn sound. Throats are to Ije 
cut. JVra-ny among us who are her(^ before you will not see to-morrow’s 
sun ; yes, many of us will perisli, and you — you are all going to die. 
Show mer(‘y to yourselves. Why shed all this blood, when it is use- 
less ? Why kill so many men, when it would suffice to kill two ?” 
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“ Two f ” repeated Imaiius. 

“ Yes. Two.” 

“Who?” 

“ Lantenac and myself.” 

Oimourdaiii spoke more loudly. “ Two men are too many. Lante- 
iiac for us ; I for you. This is what I i>ropose to you, and you will all 



have your lives safe. Giv'e us Lantenae, and take me. Lanteufic will 
be guillotined, and you shall do what you choose with me.” . 

“Priest,” howled Imanus, “if w(' hud thee we would roast thee at a 
slow fire ! ” 

“I consent,” said (nmourdain. 

He went on : 

“ You, the condemned who are in this tower, you (*aii all in an hour 
be living, and free. I bring you safety. Do you accept ? ” 

Imanus bm*st forth : 

“ You are not only a villain, you are a madman. Ah ! why do you 
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come here to disturb us ? Who begged you to come and speak to us ? 
We give up monseigneur ? AVhat is it you want ? ” 

“ His head. And I offer 

“ Your skin. Oh, we would flay you like a dog, Cure Cimourdaiii ! 
Well, no ; your skin is not worth his head. Gret away with you.” 

The^assacre will be liorj-ible. For tlio last time — reflect.” 

Night had come on during this strange colloquy, which could be 
heard without and within the tower. The ^Vlarquis do Lantenac kept 
sileiK'o, and allowed events to take their <*ourse. Leaders possess such 
sinister egotism ; it is one of the rights of responsibility. 

imauus sent his voice beyond (hmourdain ; he shouted : 

“^en, who attack ns, we have submitted our pi*opositions to you — 
they are settled — we have nothing to change in them. A(*cei)t them, 
else — Avoe to all! Do you <*onsent f We will give you up the tliree 
children, and you will allow liberty an<i life to us all.” 

“To all, yes,” replied thniourdain, “except one.” 

“ And that 'I ” 

“ Lautenacf.” 

“ Alonscugneiir ! Grive u}) monseigneiir Nc^vej* ! ” 

“We <*aii only treat with you on that condition.” 

“ Tlu‘n bt^giii.” 

Sil<m(*e fell. 

Imauus descended aftcn* having sounded the signal on his horn; 
tlui mar(|uis took his sword in his hand; the nineteen besieged groui)ed 
themselves in sileiK'c. b(‘hind the retiradc^ of the lower hall and sank 
'ui)on their knees. Tln^y (H)uld hear th(‘ measuriMl tread of the column 
as it adv^aiK'cd toward the tower in the gloom. Tlu^ sound cam(‘ nearer. 
Suddenly lln^y heard it close to them, at the very mouth of the breach. 
Then all, kne(‘ling, aimed their guns an<l blunderbusses across thc^ o}>eu- 
ings of the barri(?ade, and om^ of theni — (Trand-Francoeur, who was the 
pi’iest Turme.au — raised himself, with a naked sabre in his right hand 
and a criu'iflx in liis left, saying, in a solemn voice: 

“ In the name of the Father, of the Son, and of the Holy Grhost ! ” 
All tired at the same time, and the battle began. 



OHAPTEK IX 


TITAN'S AUAINST GIANTS 


HE encounter was fri.i?litfnl. 

This hand-to-hand contest went V)eyond the power of 
fancy in its awfulness. 

To find anj' tiling similar it woidd be necessary to go 
‘ great duels of u^Esehylus, or the' ancient feudal butcheries, to 
“fftose attacks with short-anus'^ which lasted down to the seveut(‘entli 
century, when men jieuetrated into fortified i)lact*s by concealed bnaiches ; 
tragic assaults, where, says the ohl sergeant of the iirovince of Alentejo, 
“when the mines had done thefir work, th(' besiegers advaiicial b(*aring 
planks covereil with sheets of tin, and armed with round shieMs, and 
furnished with gi-enades, they forced those who held the intrenchnnmts, 
or retirades, to abamlon them, and thus become masters, they vigorously 
drove in the besieged.” 

The place of attack was terrible; it was what in military language 
is called “a covered breach” — that is to say, a crevasse traversing tin* 
wall through and through, and not an extended fi'acture ojien to tlie 
sky. The powder had acted like an anger. The t'tt'ect of the ex]tlosion 
had been so violent that the tower was cracked for more than forty feet 
above the chamber of the mine, but this Avas only a crack ; the pra<-ti- 
«able rent which served as a breach, ami gave admittance into the lower 
hall, resembled a thrust from a lance, Avhich pim’ces, ratlu'r than a blow 
from an axe, which gashes. It was a puncture in the flank of the tower ; 
a long cut, something like the mouth of a well, a ])assage, twisting and 
mounting. like an iutestifie along the Avail fifteen feet in thickness; a 
misshapen' cylinder, encumbered Avith obstacles, traps, stones broken by 
the explosion, where any one entering struck his head against the 
granite rock, his feet against the rubbish, while the darkness blinded him. 

The assailants saw before them this black gap, the mouth of a gulf, 
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•which had for uppci- and lower jaws all the stones of the jagged wall ; a 
shark’s mouth has not more teeth than had this frightful opening. It 
was necessary to (niter this gap and to get out of it. 

Within was the wall ; without rose the retirade. Without — that is 
to say, in the hall of the ground-floor. 



The euconnters of sappers in coveivd galhn'ies when the eonnter- 
inine succeeds in (nitting the mine, the Imtclnn’ies in the gun-decks of 
vessels hoard(‘d in a naval ('iigagement, alone have this ferocity. To 
light in the bottom of a gravt* — it is the supreme degrees of hoiTor. It is 
frightful for men to meet in the death-struggle in sindi narrow liounds. 
At the instant Avhen the fii-st nish of besiegers entered, the whole ?-etirade 
blazed with lightnings — it was like a thunder-bolt bursting under- 
ground. The thund(*r of the assailants replied to that of the ambuscade. 
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The detonations answered one another; G-anvain’s voice was heard 
shouting, “ Drive them back ! ” Then Lantenac’s cry, “ Hold fiim against 
the enemy ! ” Then Imanus’s yell, “ Here, you men of the Main ! ” Then 
the clash of sabres clashing against sabres, and echo after echo of ter- 
rible discharges that killed light and left. The torch fastened against 
the wall dimly lighted the horrible scene. It was impossible clearly to 
distinguish any thing; the combatants struggled amidst a lurid night; 
whoever entered was suddenly struck deaf and blind ; deafened by the 
noise, blinded by the smoke. 

The combatants trod uj)on th<* corpses ; they lacerated the wounds 
of the injured men Ijiug helpless amidst the nibbish ; stamped recklessly 
upon limbs already broken; tlie sufferers uttered awful gi'oans; the 
dying fastened theii* teeth in the feet of their unconscious tormentors. 
Then for an instant would come a silenc<‘ more dreadful than the tumult. 
The foes collared each other; the hissing sound of their breath could be 
heard ; the gnashing of teeth, death-gi’oans, c\;i*ses ; then the thunder 
would recommence. A stream of blood flowed out fi-om the towei- 
through the breach and spread away across the darkness, and formed 
smoking pools U2>on the grass. 

One might have said that the tow<'r had been wounded, and that 
the giantess was bleeding 

Strange thing, scarcely a sound of the struggh* cotdd be h»‘ard 
without. The night was very black, and a s<n’t of funen'al calm reigned 
in plain and forest about the beleaguered fortress. Hell was within, the 
sei>ulchre without. This shock of men exterminating one another 
amidst the darkiu'ss, these musket volh'ys, these clamors, tlu'se shouts 
of rage, all that din, exjured bemnith that mass of walls and arches; air 
was lacking, and suffo(*ation add<‘d itself to the carnag('. Scar<*ely a 
sound reached tho.se outside the t(»wei-. The little children sh'jd. 

The desj)erate strife grew madder. The retirade held fmn. Nothing 
more difficult than to foj’ce a barricade with a re-entejing angle. If the 
besieged had numbers against them, they had at least the jiosition in 
their favor. The storming-column lost many men. Stretched in a long 
line outside the tower, it forced its way slowly in through tla* oi)ening 
of the breacli like a .snake twi.sting itself into its d<*n. 

Cxauvaiu, with the natural imiJianlence of a youthful leader, was in 
the hall in the thickest of the melee, with the bullets flying in (‘ViU’y 
direction about his head. Besides the imi)i'udence of his age, he had 
the assxirance of a man who has never lieen wxmnded. 

As he tumed about to give an order, the glare of a volley of mus- 
ketry" lighted uj) a fa(*e close beside him. 

“ Cimourdain ! ” he cried. “ What are you doing here '! ” 
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It was indeed Ciinoiirdaiii. He replied : 

‘‘ I have come to be near you.” 

But you will be killed ! ” 

“ V(M*y well — you — what are you doiiiu-, tlK^ii ?” 

“ J airi ne(*(issary here; you are not.” 

SiiK'e you ai*e here, I must l)e here too.” 

‘‘ No, my master.” 

‘‘ Y(‘s, 7ny (*hild ! ” 

And (-imourdaiii nmiaiiied near (irauvain. 

The dead lay in la'ai^s on tln^ pavement of the hall. Although the 
retirade Avas ]iot yet (‘arri(‘d, nnm])ers would evulently conquer at last. 
The assailants sli<dt(‘red, and the assailed undta* cover; ten lK\siegers 
f(‘ll to one among tla^ besieged, but tli(‘ l)esieg(n-s AV(‘re constantly 
r(Miew(Ml. T1 j(^ assailants iiK'reased, and tli(‘ assailed grew less. 

T1k‘ nin(‘t(M*n b(\sieg(Ml Aver(^ all Ix^hind tln^ retii-adt^, })ecause the 
atta(*k was ina<l(^ tlH‘r(\ Tlnw had dead an<l Avounded among them. 
Not nior(^ tluin fift(‘en (‘ould fight now. ( )n(^ of the most furious, 
( dia.nt(‘-en-lii V(‘r, had Ixxm horrildy mutilated, lie AA^as a stubby, Avoolly- 
haired Bi*eton ; littb* and a(‘tive. Ib* had an i^}i^ shot out, and his jaAV 
l)rok(‘ii. He (‘onl<l Avalk still. 1L‘ dragged hinis<‘lf iq) the s])iral stair- 
<‘ase, and r(‘a<di(Ml th(‘ (diamber of tln^ first floor, hoinng to be able to say 
a jM-ayer tli<‘i‘e and die. 

He backed hinis(‘lf against th<‘ Avail muir the loo]>-hole iii order to 
br(‘atlu' a little fresh air. 

l>(*n(‘atli, in front of the barri(*ad<', tlu^ butcljery bc'cana^ ]nort‘ and 
nior(‘ horribh*. In a paus(‘ betwetai th(‘ aiiswc^ring discdiarges, (Mmour- 
dain raised liis voice : 

Bc^sieged !” <'ri(xl he. ‘AVhy hd any mori' bloo<l floAv You are 
beat(‘n. Surrejahn- ! Think — we art* f<nir thousand liv^e hundred num 
against ninettM*n — that is to say, niort* than tAAa) hundred against one. 
Siiri*end(‘r ! ” 

Let us st() 2 > tlu‘st‘ babblings,'" reto7*te<l the iNIartjuis th* Lajittmac. 

And twenty balls answej*ed Ciniourdain. 

Tlu* retiradt‘ did not reatdi to the artdied roof; this spa(‘e }>ermitted 
the b(‘siege<l to firt* u])on tin* baiTicadt^ but it also gave the besiegers 
ail oi>portunity to s(*al(* it. 

‘Assault the retirad(*!” (‘ried (faiwaiii. ‘"Is there any man Avilling 
to S(*.ale the retirade ? ” 

“ I ! ” said Sergeant Kadoub. 



rilAPTEK X 


HEN a sort of stn])or tlio nssailants. Kadoul) liad 

oiitoivd the broac'h at the Jiead of tie* (*olumii, aial of thoso 
men of the Parisian battalion of Avhi(*h lie made tlie sixtli, 
four had alr(‘ady fallen. After h(‘ had utt(n*ed that shout — 
IS seen to r(‘e()il instead of advance. Stoo])ed, bent forward, 
almost ereepiiig betwetni tin* legs of tln‘ (Munbataiit^^, he rt^gained the 
02'iening of the l)rea(*h and rushed out. A\his it a flight '! A man lik(‘ 
this to fly ! What did it nuNin i 

Wlien he was outsid(\ Radoub, still blind(‘d by th(‘ smok(‘, rnbluMl 
Ids eyes as if to (dear them from th(‘ horror of tin* <*av(‘rnous night In^ 
had just left, and studi('d the wall of tin* tower by tin* starlight. II(* 
nodded his head, as if to say, ‘‘1 was not mistaken.” 

Radoub had noti(*ed that tin' (hn*}) <*rack made by tin* ex])losion of 
the ]nine extended abovt^ thebreacdi to tin* loop-hoh* of the ujijier stoiy, 
whos(* iron gi-ating had be(*n shatt(*iN*d, and by a ball. The in*t-work of 
broken bars hung l(X)sely down, so that a man could ent(*r. 

A man could enter, but could he (dimb u]> ? By tlie crevice it 
miglit liave been possible for a cat to mount. That was what Radoub 
was. He belonged t(^ the race whhdi Pindai* calls ‘Mhe agile athh'tes.” 
One may be an old soldiei* and a young man. Radoub, who liad 
belonged to the French guards, was not yet forty. He was a nimbh' 
Hercules. 

Radoub threw his musket f)n tin' ground, took off Ins shoulder- 
belts, laid aside his coat and jacket, guarding his two i)istols, which he 
thrust in his trowsers’-belt, and his naked sabi*e, which he held between 
his teeth. The butt-ends of the i)istols protruded above his belt. 

Thus lightened of every thing useless, and followed in the obscur- 
ity by the eyes of all such of the attacking column as had not yet 
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‘‘ I ! ” he w; 






I entered the hroaeli, lie liegan to climb 
the stones of the cracked wall as if 
they had been the steps of a stair(*ase. 

no shoes was an advaiitn^j^e — 
nothing can cling lik(^ a naked foot — he 
twisted his toes into the holes of the 
stones. He hoisted himself witli his 
fists, and bore his weiglit on his knees. 
The ascent was a hazai*dons one ; it was 
somewhat like climbing along the teeth 
of a gigantic saw. ‘‘ Lnckily,” thought 
he, ‘‘ there is nobody in the chamber of 
the first story, else I should not be 
allowed to climb up like this.” 

He had not more than forty feet 
left to mount. He was somewhat en- 
cumbered by the projecting butt-ends 
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of his pistols, and as he climbed the crevice narrowed, rc‘iidei*ing the 
ascent more and more difficult, so that the danger of 1‘alling im'i-eased 
as he went on. 

At last he reached the frame of the loo])-hole and pushed aside the 
twisted and broken grating, so that lu^ had si)a(‘e enough to pass through. 
He raised himself for a last powerful (effort, nested his knee on the cor- 
nice of the ledge, seized with one hand a, bar of the gi*ating at the left, 
with the other a bar at the right, lifted Inilf his body iii front of tla^ 
einbrasure of the loojehole, and, sabre betwinni his teeth, hung thus 
suspended by liis two fists over the abyss. 

It only needed one spring more to land him in the cliamlxn* of th(‘ 
first floor. 

But a face aj)peared in a loojehoh'. 

Eadoub saAV a frightful S])ectaeli' ris(^ suddmily bi'for*^ him in the 
gloom ; an eye torn out, a jaw fractured, a blcMxly mask. 

This mask, which had only <me ey(‘ h'ft, was wat(*hing him. 

This mask had two hands : th(^s(‘ two hands thrust tlu‘ms(dv(‘s out 
of the darkness of this looiehole amt clutch(‘d at Eadoul) ; one of tliem 
seized the two pistols in his btdt, tin* other snaliduMl tin' sword from 
between his teeth. 

Eadoul) was disarmed. His kne(‘ slipiMxl u]x>n tin' incliiKMl jdane 
of the cornice; his two fists, <*ra.mp(Ml about the bai*s of tlu‘ gi'aling, 
barely sufficed to supi>ort him, and l)eneatli was a sluxu* (h*s(*ent of 
forty feet. 

This mask and these hamls belongiMl to (1iant(‘-(*ii-hiver. 

Suffocated by the smoke which rose from the ]*oom Ixdow, riiaiile- 
en-liiver had succeeded in entering the embrasui-c* of the IoojhIioIc: tin* 
air from without had revived him; tln^ freshness of the night had con- 
gealed the blood, and his stnmgth had in a m(*asur(* coiiie ba(*k. Sud- 
denly he perceived the torso of Eadoub ris(* in front of the mnbrasurc. 
JgJadoub, having his hands twisUxl about the bars, had no choice but to 
let himself fall or allow himself to be* disarimxl ; so ( diantc-(‘n-hiv(‘r, 
with a horrible tranquillity, ha<l taken tin* two pistols out of his lM*lt 
and the sabi*e from l)etw(*en his t(*eth. 

Then commenced an unheanl-of duel — a duel betwe(*n the dis- 
armed and the wounded. Evidently tla* dying man had tln^ victory 
in his own hands. A single shot would sufficii to hurl Eadoub into 
the yawning gulf beneath his feet. 

Luckily for Eadoub, Chante-en-hiver held both pistols in the saint* 
hand, so that he could not fire either, and was forced to mak(* use of 
the sabre. He struck Eadoub a blow on tlie shoulder with ^e point. 
The sabre-stroke wounded Eadoub, but saved his life. 
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Tlio soldier was niiarnied, but in full i>ossessioii of his strength. 
Regardless of his Avouiid, whieh indeed avhs only a flesh-cut, he swung 
his body vigorously forward, loose<l his hol<l of the bars, and Ijounded 
through tli(^ loop-hol(\ 

Tlier(^ li(^ found hiinseir fa(*e to face with t1iantt‘-<ni-hi v(u*, who had 
thrown the sabn* ludiind him and was c*lut(‘hing a })istol in either 
hand. 

(diante-en-hi V(n* had Radoub close" to the muzzle" as h(‘ te)ok aim 
upon his kne("s, but his e^nfe^ebleel arm treunbliMl, anel he did not tire at 
e)ne-(". 

liade)ul) te)e)k advantage" e)f this ivspite te) burst enit laughing. 

'' I say, ugly-fae*(" ! ” e*rieel he", ‘‘ elo yem suppose you fright("n me with 
ymir blooely bulle)e-k's jaAvs i Thundeu* and Mars, he>AA^ they liaA^e shat- 
t<‘red your features ! ” 

(diante"-e‘n-hiA'("r look aim. 

Rademb e'e)ntinu(‘d : 

'‘It is not }H)lit(^ te) nienlie)n it, but the" grape-shot has de)tt("d ye)ur 
mug V(‘i*y ne‘atly. Be'lleaia has elisturl)e"el ye)ur pliA'siognomy, ]ny lad. 
(\)me, e-ouK"; spit out your little piste )l-she»t, my good fedloAA^ ” 

< 1iant(‘-<‘U-iii v<*i* fir(‘d;1he^ ball passe"el so close to Radoub’s h("ad 
lliat it e*an*ie‘d uAvay i)art of liis e"ar. Ilis foe raised the second piste.)! 
in Ills othen* liand, but Radoub elid ne)t gi\’e him time to take aim. 

'* It is riiougli to lose* e)ji(" e‘ar ! e*rR"el he". You liaAU"! AA^ouneleel me 
1wi(M‘. II is my turn now/’ 

lb" flung hiins(‘lf on (1iante"-e"n-hiver, kne)e*keel asiele" his arm AAuth 
such for(‘(‘ liiat the })istt)l Ave‘nt e)t¥ anel the ball Avhizze"d against the 
eM‘iling. lie" s(*ize*d ]ii> e‘ne‘my’s ))rt)keu jaAV in both hands anel tAAUsted 
it a])e)ut. (1iante‘-e"u-]iive‘r uttei*e"el a he)AAd e)f pain and faintenl. Raeloub 
ste"])pe"d ae*ross liis body and te"ft him lying in the embrasure of tJie 
loop-hole". 

'*Ne)w thai 1 have" anne)une*e"d my ultimatum, elon’t you stii* again,” 
saiel he". Lie" the‘re", ye)u ugly e*raAvling snake. Yeui may fane*y that I 
am ne)t going te) amuse" myse"lf massaendng ye)u. (-raAAd about on the 
gre)unel at ye)ui* e^ase" — uiiele"!* fe)e)t is the plae*e‘ fe)r you. Die" — you e*an’t 
get riel of that. In a little Avhile" you aauII le^arn Avhat nonsemse yemr 
])rie"st has talke"el te) yem. .\way Avith ye)U into the great mystery, 
l)easant ! ” 

Anel he hurrie‘el fe)rAvarel inte> the rexmi. 

“ One" e*a]i ne)t seR" an iiiedi bedbre oneAs ne>se,” grumbleel he. 

('hante"-en-hiAa}r began te) Avrithe conAmlsi\"ely upon the floor, and 
utter fre"sh me)ans of agony. Raelemb turned back. 

“ ne)lel your tongue ! Do me the favor to be silent, citizen, without 
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knowing it. I can not tronble myself further with you. I should scorn 
to make an end of you. Just let iilfe have (j[uiet.” 

Then, he thrust his hands into his hair as he stood watching Chante- 
en-hiver. 

“ But here, what am I to do now ? It is all very fine, hut I am dis- 
armed. I had two shots to fire, and you have robbed me of them, 
animal. And with all that, a smoke that Avould blind a dog ! ” 

Then his hand touched his wounded ear. 

“Aie ! ” he said. 

Then he went on : 

“ You have gained a great deal by confiscating one of my ears ! 
However, I would rather have one less of them than any thing els(‘ — 
an ear is only an ornament. You have scratched my shoulder, tof); but 
that is nothing. Expire, villager — I forgive you.” 

He listened. The din from the lower room wa'< b^arful. Tlie com- 
bat had gi'own more furious than ever. 

“Things are going w'ell dowm there,” he muttered. “How th(*y 
howl ‘ Live the king ! ’ One must iidinit that they die bravely.” 

His foot struck against the sabre. He ])ick(Hl it i;p, and said to 
Chante-en-hiver, who no longer stirred, and wlio might imbu'd be dead : 

“See here, man of the w'oods, I will tak(‘ my sabre; you Iiave left 
me that, any way. But I needed my jastols. Tin* devil fly away with 
yon, savage! Oh, there, what am I to do! I am no good wliatevta- 
here.” 

He advanced into the hall trying to guide liis st(‘]»s in the gloom. 
Suddenly, in the shadow behind tin' central jallar, lu^ ]>erceived a long 
table upon which something gleamed taiutly. H(* tVlt tin; (>bj(‘cts. 
They were blunderbusses, carbines, ja^^tols, a wdioh* row of fire-arms laid 
out in order to his hand; it w'as the reserve of Aveajxms the besieged 
had provided in this chamber, wdiich w'ould be their st'cond place of 
stand, a whole arsenal. 

“A sideboard ! ” <*ri(!d Radon b. 

|fF And he clutched them right and left, dizzy wdth joy. 

Thus armed, he became formidable. 

He could see back of the table the door of the staircase, w'hich 
communicated with the rooms above and below, standing wide o)»en. 
Radoub seized two pistols, and fired them at random throngh the door- 
way; then he snatched a blunderbuss, and fired that ; then a blundei- 
buss, loaded with buckshot, and dischai'ged it. The blunderbitss, 
vomiting forth its fifteen balls, sounded like a volley of grape-shot. 
He got his breath back, and shouted down the staircase, iii a voice of 
thunder, “ Long live Paris ! ” 
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Theu seizing a second blunderbuss, still bigger than the first, he 
aimed it toward the staircase and waited. 

The confusion in the lower hall was indescribable. This unexpected 
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attack from beliiiid paralyzed the besieged with astonishment. Two 
balls from Radotib’s triple fire had taken effect ; one liad killed the elder 
of the brothers Pique-en-Bois, the other had killed I)e Quel(‘n, nicknamed 
Houzard. 

“They are on the floor above!'’ (*ried tla^ manpiis. 

At this cry the men abandoned the i-etirade; a fioc'k of birds could 
not have fled more qui(*kly; they plunged madly towai-d tlu^ staircase. 
The marquis encouraged tlie flight. 

“Quick, quick!” he ex(*lainied. “Thert^ is most (‘ourage now in 
escape. Let us all get uj) to the sei'ond floor. AV(^ will begin again 
there.” He left the retirade the last. This brave a(*t sav(‘d his lif(\ 

Radoub, anibn->hed at ihe toj) of the staii's, wat(*ht‘d th(‘. retreat, 
finger on trigger. The fi]*st Avho appearcMl at the turn of Ihe siflral steps 
received the discharge of his gun full in their fa(H‘s, aid f(‘ll. Had tlu^ 
marquis been among tluMii, In^ avou1<1 luiA^e binm kill(‘d. 

Before Radoub had time to seizt‘ another Aveai>on, tlu^ otliers passed 
him; the marcpiis behind all the rest, and moving nior(' slowly. 

Believing the first-floor (*hambers filhMl Avith the besieg(‘rs, tin* men 
did not j^iause there, but rush(‘d on and gaiiuMl tin'- room aboA"(‘, Avhic'li 
Avas th(' hall of the mirrors. There Avas the iron door; tlnn-e Avas tin' 
sulpkur-match ; it Avas there they must cajatulate or die. 

Gauvain had been as mu(*h astound(Ml as tln^ b(‘si(‘g(‘d by Ili(‘ deto- 
nations from the staircase, andAA^as unabh^ to undi'rstand liow aid could 
haA'c reacdied him in that (juarter ; but In^ took advaiitagt' Avdthout Avail- 
ing to comprehend. He leaped OAxn* the rt'tira(h‘, folloAVi^d by his iikmi, 
^d pursued the fugitives uj) to tin* first floor. 

There he found Rcidoul). 

The sergeant saluted, ainl said : 

“One minute, my commandant. 1 did that. 1 r(*membered l)ol. I 
followed your plan. I took the enemy biTweiai tAvo fires.” 

“A good scholar,” answered Gciuvain, Avith a smile. 

After one has been a certain length of tinn* in the darkness, tin* 
eyes become accustomed to the obs(*urity lik(^ thos(^ of a night-bird. 
GauA^ain perceived that Radoub AA^as coAx*red Avith blood. 

“ But you are wounded, c<>mrade ! ” he exclainn*d. 

“ NeA^er mind that, my commandant ! AVhat difference does it make 
— an ear more or less ! I got a salm.* tln-ust, too, but it is nothing. One 
always cuts one’s self a little in breaking a Avindow. It is only losing a 
little blood.” 

The besiegers made a halt in the first-floor (diamber, whi(*L had been 
conquered by Radoub. A lantern Avas bi*ought. Oimourdain rejoined 
GauA^ain. They held a council. It Avas time to reflect, indeed. The 
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besiegers were not in the secrets of their foes ; they were unaware of the 
lack of munitions ; they did not know that the defenders of the tower 
were short of powder ; that the second floor must be the last post whei*e 
a stand could be made ; the assailants could not tell but the staircase 
might be mined. 

OiK' thing was ('ertain, the enemy could not escape. Those who had 
not been killed were as safe as if under lock and key. Lantenac was in 
the trap. 

Cei*tcdn of this, the besiegers <*ould afford to give themselves time to 
choose tlie best means of bringing about the end. Numbers among 
them had been killed already. The thing now was to spare the men as 
mu('h 2 >o«sibl('. in this last assault. The risk of this final attack would 
bo great. The first fire would without doubt be a hot one. 

The (‘ombat was interrupt(Ml. The besiegers, masters of the gi’ound 
and first floors, waiter I the oi*dcM*s of the commander-in-chief to renew 
the (‘onfli(d. Gaiivain and Gimourdain were holding counsel. Radoub 
assist(‘d in silen(*e at tli(‘ir (hdiberation. At length he timidly hazarded 
another military salute. 

( Vnnmandant ! 

‘AVJiat is it, Ibidoub 

“ IIav(' T a right to a little recom])ense f ” 

Vi‘s, indeed. Ask what you like.” 

“ 1 ask ]>ermission fo mount the first.” 

It was impossible to refuse him; indeed, he Avould have done it 
witliout iK‘rniission. 
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HILE this ooiisiiltatioii took 2>1 hx»o oii tho first flooi*, tli(^ !)(».- 
sieged were barrieadiiig the sC(H)ud. Su(*(*ess is a fury ; defeat 
is a madness. The eueouuter betw(‘eu tlu^ foes would be 
fiviizied. To b<^ close on vietoiy intoxicates. The men 
below were insihred by hojK^ whi(*h wouhl be the most jx^werful of 
human incentives if desi>air did not exist. I)es}>air was above. A calm, 
cold, sinister desj^air. 

When the besiegei*s r(mched the hall of refug(‘, Ixyoiid which th(‘y 
had no resource, no hope, their first care had betai to bar tin? entraiHM‘. 
To lock the door was useless; it was necessary to block the staircas<‘. 
In a position like theirs, an obstacle acToss whi(di they (*ould s(x*, and 
over which they could fight, was worth more than a (*losed door. 

The torch which Imanus had planted in the wall near the sulphur- 
match lighted the room. 

There was in the <*hani})er one of those gn^iit, lieavy oak chests, 
which were used to hold clothes and linen l)efore the invention of <'h(‘sts 
of drawers. 

They dragged this chest out, and stood it on end in the door-way of 
the staircase. It fitted solidly and closed the entrance, leaving oj>en at 
the a narrow space by which a man could i>ass ; but it was s(*ar(X‘ly 
prob^le that the assailants would run the risk of being killixl one after 
another by any attempt to i)ass the barrier in single file. 

This obstruction of the entrance affoi-ded them a resi>ite. They 
numbered their company. Out of the nineteen, only seven remaine<l, of 
whom Imanus made one.. With the exception of Imanus and the 
marquis, they were all wouncled. 

The five wounded men (iictive still, for in the heat of (*onibat any 
wound less than mortal leaves a man abh? to move about) were Cli6<- 
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tenay, called Robi ; Guinoiseau, Hoisnard Branche d’Or, Brin d’ Amour, 
and Grand-Fran(*oeur. All the others were dead. 

They had no munitions left. The cartridge-boxes were almost 
empty; they counted the cartridges. How many shots were there left 
for the seven to fire ? Four. 

They had reacdied the pass where nothing remained but to fall. 
They had rc'treated to the ])]‘eeipie(i ; it yawmul bhuik and ternble; they 
stood ui>on the very odg(\ 

Still the attack was about to recommence — slowly, and all the more 
surely on that a(H*ount. They could hear the butt-end of the muskets 
sound along the stair(*ase step by step, as the besiegers advanced. 

No means of es(*ape. By tlie library ? On thi) jdateau bristhnl six 
cannons, Avith every mat(*li lighted. By the uj^per chambers f To what 
end f They gaze on the platform. Tlie only resource when that was 
reac'lied would be to fling themselves fi*om the to]) of the towei*. 

The sc^A^en surAuvors of this Homeric^ band found tliemscdves inex- 
orably inc'losed and held fast by that thick wall which at once protected 
and beti*ay(Ml them. They were not yet taken, but they aawo already 
})risoners. 

The mar([uis spoke: 

“i\Iy triends, all is flnish(Ml.” 

Then, after a silem'e, he added : 

“ (}i‘and-Franc(eur, l)e(*om<‘ again the Abbe Turmeau.” 

All kiK^lt, i-osaiy in liand. T1 h‘ measured stroke of the muskets 
sound(‘(l n(‘ai‘('r. 

(Jrand-Francteur, coAxn’ed with blood from a Avound Avhich had 
grazed his skull, and tom aAA^ay his leather cap, raised the (*rucifix in his 
right hand. The inarciuis, a, skeptic at bottom, bent his knee to the 
ground. 

‘‘Lid each one confess his faults aloud,” said Grand-Francreur. 

MonsingiKHir, speak.” 

The mai‘(iuis ansAA^ered, ‘‘ I haA’<^ killed.” 

“ I have killed,” said Hoisnard. 

‘‘I have kilhMl,” said Guinoiseau. 

“I haA^e killed,” said Brin d’Amour. 

“ I haA^e killed,” said Chatenay. 

“I htwe killed,” said Imanus. 

And Grand-Franccmir replied: 

‘‘ In the name of the most Holy Trinity I absoh^e you. May your 
souls depart in pea(*e ! ” 

“Amen,” replied all tlu‘ A^oict^s. 

The marquis raised himself. 
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Now let ns die,” he said. 

‘‘And kill,” added Imaiius. 

The blows from the butt-end of the besiegers’ muskets i)egan to 
shake the chest which barred the door. 

“Think of God,” said the i>riest ; “earth no longer exists foi* you.” 

“It is true,” replied the marquis; “ wt‘ are in the tomb.” 

All bowed their heads and smote their breasts. The mar(|uis and 
the priest were alone standing. The ]>riest })rayed, kee})iiig his 
cast down ; the peasants prayed ; the niarcjuis reflected. The ('otfer 
echoed dismally, as if under the stroke of hammers. 

At this instant a rapid, strong voice sounded suddenly behind 
them, exclaiming:: 

“ Did I not tell you so, monseigneur ? ” 

All turned their heads in stiq)efied wonder. ga|> liatl Just oi>ened 
in the wall. 

A stone, perfectly fitted into tlie otliers, but not cemented, and 
having a pivot above and a pivot below, liad Just revolved like a turn- 
stile, leaving the wall oi>en. The stone liaving riwolved on its axis, tht" 
opening was double, and offered two means of exit, om^ to tln» riglit 
and one to the left, narrow, but leaving si>a(*(‘ enougli to allow a man to 
pass. Beyond this door, so iinexi^ectedly opened, eould be seen the first 
steps of a spiral staircase. 

A face appeared in the opening. The martfuis recognized Ilalrnalo. 




THE SECRET PASSAGE. 




CHAPTER XII 


J)EI.] VEKA NOE 


K it yoK, Huliniilo ?” 

“ It is I, nionseignoiiv. Yon see there are stones that 
turn ; tliey really exist; you can get out of here. I am just 
in time; hut come (juickly. In ten minutes you will be in 
the heart of the forest.” 

“ (rod is great,” said the ])riesl. 

“ Save yourself, nionseigiieur ! ” cried the men in concert. 

“All of you go first,” said thc! marqiiis. 

“ You must go first, monsoigneur,” r<‘turned the Abbe Turmeau. 
“ I go tli(} last.” 

And the maniuis added, in st'vere tone : * 

“Xo struggle of gtuierosity. We have no time to be magnanimous. 
You are wounded. I order you to live and to fly. Quick ! Take 
advantage of this outlet. Tlianks, Halmalo.” 

“Marquis, must wt^ separate ?” jisked the Abbe Turmeau. 

“ Below, without doubt. We can only escape oJie by one.” 

“Does monseigneur assign us a rendezvous?” 

“ Y"es. A glade in the forest. La Pierre Gauvaine. Do you know 
the ]>lace ? ” 

“ We all know it.” 

“ I shall be there to-morrow at noon. Let all those who can walk 
meet me at that time.” 

“ Eveiy man will be ther«‘.” 

“And we will begin the war anew,” said the marqiiis. 

As Halmalo puslu^d against the turning-stone, he foixnd that it did 
not stir. The apeidure could not be closed again. 

“Monseigneur,” he said, “we must hasten. The stone will not 
move. I was able to open the passage, but I can not shut it.” 
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The stone, in fact, had become deadeneiJ, as it were, on its hinges 
from long disuse. It Avas impossible to make it reA'oh'e back into its 
place. 

“ Monseigneur,” resumed Halmalo, “ I had hoped to close the pas- 
sage, so that the Blues, AAdieii they got in and found no one, would think 
you must have flowm off in the smoke. But the stone A\'ill not budge. 
The enemy AA'ill see the outlet open, and can folloAr. At least, do not 
let us lose a second. Quick ; everybody make for the staircase ! ” 

Imanus laid his hand on Halmalo’s shoulder. 

“Comrade, hOAV much time Avill it take to gt;t from lu're 1o the 
forest and to safety ? ” 

“Is there any one seriously AV'ounded ?” asked Halmalo. 

They answered, “ Nobody.” 

“ In that case a quarter of an hour Avill be enough.” 

“ Go,” said Imanus ; “if the enemy can be kept out of here fora 
quarter of an hour ” 

“They may follow; they can not oA'ertake us.” 

“But,” said the marquis, “they Avill be here in tiA’c minutes; that 
old chest can not hold out against them any longer. A feAv bloAvs from 
their muskets Avill end the business. A (piarter of an hour! Who can 
keep them back for a <iuarter of an houi’ ?” 

“ I,” said Imanus. 

“You, Gouge-le-Hhuant ? ” 

“I, monseigneur. Listen. F'lA’e out of six of aou are Avounded. I 
liaA^e not a scratch.” 

“Nor I,” said the }uarquis. 

“ You are the chief, monseigneur. 1 am a soldier. ( 'liief and soldier 
iire tAA’o.” 

“ I know’ we liaA’c each a diffej-ent duty.” 

“No, monseigneur, W’e liaA'e, you and I, the sanu' duty ; it is to saA’e 
you.” 

hl^nus tirrned tow’ard his eoni 2 >anions. 

“Comrades, the thing neces.sary to be done is to hold the enemy in 
check and retard the pursuit as long as ])ossible. Listen. I am in i)os- 
session of my full strength ; I liaA’e not lost a dro]) of blood ; not being 
wounded, I can hold out longer than ajiy of the others. Fly, all of you. 
LeaA’e me your weapons. I will make good use of them. I take it on 
myself to stop the enemy foi‘ a good half-hour. Hoaa’ many loaded 
pistols are there ? ” 

“ Four.” 

“ Lay them on the floor.” 

His command was obeyed. 
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‘‘ It is well. I stay here. They will find somebody to talk with. 
Now — quick — get away.” 

Life and death hung in the balance ; there was no time for thanks 
— scarcely time for those nearest to gi*asp his hand. 

‘‘We shall meet soon,” the marquis said to him. 

“ No, monseigneur ; I hoi>e not — ^not soon — for I am going to die.” 

They got through the opening one after another and passed down 
the stairs — the wounded going first. While the men were escaping, the 
marquis took a pencil out of a note-book which he carried in his pocket 
and wrote a few words on the stone, which, remaining motionless, left 
the passage gaping open. 

“ Come, monseigneur, tliey are all gone but you,” said Halmalo. 
And the sailor }>egan to descend the stairs. The marquis followed. 

Imanus remained alone. 



CHAPTER XITI 


THE EXECUTIONER 


HE four pistols had been laid on tho flags, for the chamber 
had no flooring. Imanus grasi>ed a pistol in either hand. 
He moved obli(piely toward the entrance to the staircast* 
which the chest obstnxeted and masked. 

The assailants evidently feared some surprise — one of those final 
explosions which involve conqueror and comiuert'd in the same (*atas- 
trophe. This last attack was as .slow and pnident as the first had been 
impetuous. They had not been able to jaish the chest backward into 
the chamber — perhaps would not have dom* it if they could. They had 
bioken the bottom with blows from their muskets, and pierced tli<‘ toi» 
with bayonet holes ; by these hoh‘s they were trying to s<‘e into the hall 
before entei’iug. The light from the lanterns with which they had illu- 
minated the staircase shone through tlu'se chinks. 

Imanus perceived an eye regarding him through om* of the hoh‘s. 
He aimed his pistol quickly sit tin; ]»lact; and pulled the trigger. To his 
horrible cry followed the rej)ori. The ball had entereil the eye* 
and passed through the bi'ain f)f the soldiin*, Avho f(‘ll ba<'kward doAvn 
the stairs. 

The assailants had broken two lai'ge holes in the cover; Imanus 
thrast his pistf)l through one of these ami fired at I’andom into the mass 
of besiegers. The ball must liaA^e r(0)ounded, for he heard several c*ri(‘s 
as if three or four w<;re killed or wounded, then there was a gr(;at tramp- 
ling and tumult as the men bdl back. Imanus threw doAvn the two j)is- 
tols whi(*h he had just fired, and, taking the two which .still remained, 
peered out through the holes in the chest. He was able to .see what 
exe(!ution his shots had (^one. 

The assailants had descended the stairs. The twisting of the .spiral 
staircase only allowed him to look down three or four steps ; the men he 
had .shot lay writhing there in the death-agony. Imanus waited. 

no 
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“ It is so much time gained,” thought he. 

Then he saw a man flat on his stomach cj-eeping up the stairs; at 
the same instant the head of another soldier appeared lower <lown from 
behind the pillar about which the spiral wound. Inianus aimed at this 
head and fired. A cry followed, the soldier feU, and Imanus, while 



watching, threw away the empty pistol and changed the loaded one 
from his left hand to liis right. 

As he did so he felt a honible pain, and, in his turn, uttered a yell 
of agony. A sabre had ti’aversed his bowels. A fist — the fist of the 
man who had crept up the stairs — ^liad just been thrust through the 
secoial hole in the bottom of the chest, and this fist had plunged a 
sabre into Im&nus’s body. The wound was frightful ; the abdomen was 
pierced through and through. 
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Iinanus did not fall. He set liis teeth together and muttered, 
Good ! ” 

Then he dragged himself, tottering along, and i-etreated to the ii*on 
door, at the side of which the torch was still bm*ning. He laid his 
pistol on the stones and seized the torch, and while with his left hand 
he held together the terrible wound through which his intestines pro- 
truded, with the right he lowered the torc'h till it touched the suli)hur- 
match. 

It caught fire instantaneously — the wick blazed. Imainis dropj^ed 
the torch — it lay on the gi*ound still biirihrig. He seized his pistol 
anew, dropped forward ui*on the flags, and with what breath he had 
left blew the wick. 

The flame ran along it, passed beneath the iron door, and reached 
the bridge-castle. 

Then seeing that his execrable exploit had succeeded — prouder, 
]>erhaps, of this crime than of the courage he had before shown — this 
man, who had just proved himself a hero, only to sink into an assassin, 
smiled as he stretched himself out to die, and muttered : 

“ They will remember me. I take vengeance on their little ones for 
the fate of our little one — tin* king shut up in the Ttanple ! ” 



CHAPTEE XIV 

IMANUS ALSO ESCAPES 

T this iiioineiit tliere was a ^^^reat noise — the chest was hurled 
violently back into the hall, and gave ])assage to a man who 
rushed forward, sabre in hand, crying, “It is I — Radoub — 
what are you going to do ? It bores me to wait. I have 
]‘isk(Ml it. Any way I have just disemboweled one. Now I attack the 
wh()l(M)f you. Wh(‘t]ier the rest follow me or don’t follow me, here I 
am. How many ar(‘ there of you ? ” 

It was indeed Radoub, and he was alone! 

After the massacnv Imanus had caused Tipon the stairs, Gauvaiii, 
fi'ariiig some secret mine, had drawn back his men and consulted with 
Cimoui’dain. 

Radoub, standing sabre in hand ui)on the threshold, sent his voice 
anew into the obsc'urity of the <*hamber across which the nearly extin- 
guished torch cast a faint gk^am, and repeated his question, “lam 
one. How many are you ? ” 

Then' Avas no answer. He stepped forward. One of those sudden 
jets of liglit Avhich an expiring tire sometimes sends out, and whi(*h 
se(Mn like its dying throes, burst from the torch and illuminated the 
entire (*hamber. Radoub caught sight of himself in one of the mirrors 
hanging against tlie wall — approached it, and examined his bleeding 
fa(*e and wounded ear. 

“Hoi-rible mutilation !” said he. 

Then he turned about, and, to his utter stupefaction, perceived that 
the hall Avas empty. 

“ Nobody here ! ” he exclaimed. “Not a creature.” 

Tlien he saAA" the reA-ohung stone, and the staircase beyond the 
opening. 

“Ah ! I understand ! The key to the fields. Come up, all of you !” 
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he shouted. “ Comrades, oome up! They have run away. They have 
filed off — dissolved — evaporated— cut their lucky. This old jug of a 
tower has a crack in it. There is the hole they got out by, the beggars. 
How is anybody to get the better of Pitt and Coburg while they are 
able to play such comedies as this ! The veiy devil himself came to 
their rescue. Thei-e is nobody here.” 

The report of a pistol cut his words short — a ball gi-azed his elbow 
and flattened itself against the wall. 

“Aha ! ” said he. “ So there is somebody loft. Who was good 
enough to show me that little politeness ? ” 

“ I,” answered a voice. 

Radoub looketl about and caught .siglit of Imauus in the gloom. 

“Ah ! ” ci'ied he. “ I have got om^ at all (‘veiits. The others have 
escaped, Imt you will not, I promise you.” 

“ Do you believe it ? ” retorted Imauus. 

Radoub made a step forward and paused. 

“ Hey, you, lying on the ground there— who ari^ you ? ” 

“ I am a man who laughs at you who are standing up.” 

“ What is it you are holding in your right ham I ? ” 

“A pistol.” 

“And in your left hand ” 

“ My entrails.” 

“ You are my prisoner.” 

“ I defy you ! ” 

Imauus bowed his head over the burning wick, spent his last breath 
in stirring the flame, and expired. 

A few seconds after, Grauvaiu an<l Cijnoui’daiu, followed by tin* 
whole troop of soldiers, were in the hall, 'fhey all saw the opening. 
They searched the corners of the room and (‘xplort.'d th(‘ staircase ; it 
had a passage at the bottom which led to tin* ravine. TIkj l)esi(‘ged had 
escaped. They raised Imanus — he was dead. ( tauvain, lantern in hand, 
examined the stone which had afforded an outlet to the fugitives; he 
had heard of the turning-stone, but he, to<j, had always disbelieved the 
legend. As he looked he saw some lines written in pencil on the mas- 
sive block; he held the lantern closer, and read these words: 

“A a rci'oir, Viscitnnf. 

“ Lantexao.” 

Gruecliamp was standing by his commandant. Pursuit was utterly 
’ useless ; the fugitives had tin* whole country to aid them — thickets — 
ravine.-?— copses— the inhabitants. Doubtless they were already far 
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away. There would be uo possibility of discovering them — they had 
the entire Forest of Fougeres, with its countless hiding-places, for a 
refuge. What was to be done f The whole struggle must begin anew. 
Grauvain and Guechamp exchanged conjectures and expressions of dis- 
appointment. 

Cimourdain listened gravely, but did not utter a word. 



^‘And the ladder, Guechamp ? ” said Gauvain. 

‘‘ Commandant, it has not come.” 

But we saw a wagon escorted by gendarmes.” 
Gnechamp only replied: 

It did not bring the ladder.” 

What did it bring, then ? ” 

The guillotine,” said CimouT’dain. 





CHAPTER XV 


NEVER PUT \ WATCH AND A KEY IN THE SAME POCKET 


a HE Marquis de Lantenao was uot so far away as they be- 
lieved. But he was none the less in surety, aud completely 
out of their reach. He had followed Halmalo. 

, The staircase by which they descnuided in the wake of 

the other fugitives ended in a naiTow vaulted passage close to the ravine 
and the arches of the bridge. This passage gave upon a (hicp natural 
fissure which led into the ravine on one side an<l into the forest on the 
other. The windings of the path were completely hidden among the 
thickets. It would have been impossible to disco v<n‘ a man c<)ncealcd 
there. A fugitive, once arrived at this point, had only to twist away 
like a snake. The opening from tlu^ staircase into the seend passage 
was so completely obstructed by bi-ambles that the builders of the 2)as- 
sage had not thought it necessary to close the w%'iy in any other manner. 

The marquis had only to go forward now. He was uot jdacjed in 
any difficulty by lack of a disguise. H(‘ had not thrown aside his peas- 
ant’s dress since coming to Brittany, thinking it more in charatdei’. 

When Halmalo and the mai’quis i>assed out of the jjassage into the 
cleft, the five other men, Guinoist'an, Hoisnard, Branche-d’Or, Brin 
d’Amour, Chatenay, and the Abbe Tnrmeau were no longer there. 
^T hey did not take much time to g<d away,” said Halmalo. 
^Follow their example,” returned the marcpiis. 

“ Must I leave, monseigneur ? ” 

“ Without doubt. T have already told you so. Each must escape 
alone to be safe. One man passes where two can not. We should 
atti'act attention if we "were together. You would lose my life and I 
yours.” 

“ Does monseigneur know the district ? ” 

“Yes.” 
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“Monseigneur still gives the rendezvous for the Pierre Gauvaine?” 

“ To-morrow. At noon.” 

“I shall be there. We shall all be there.” » 

Then Halnialo burst out : 

“ Ah, monseigneur ! When I think that we were together in the 
02 )eii sea, that we were alone, that I wanted to kill you, that you were 
my master, that you could have told me so, and that you did not speak ! 
Wliat a man you are !” 

The ma]‘(iuis readied : 

“ England! There is no other resource. In fifteen days the English 
must be in I’ranee.” 

“ I have niueh to tell monseigneur. I ola^yed his orders.” 

“We will talk of all that to-morrow.” 

“Earewidl till to-morrow, nionseigneui’.” 

“By-the-way — ain* you hungry ?” 

“ Pe]-]]a]>s 1 am, monseigneur. I AV'as in sneh a. huny to get here 
that I am not sun^ whether I liave eaten to-day.” 

The marciuis took a cake of chocolate from his i)ocket, broke it in 
half, gave one ])ie(!e to Ilalmalo, and began to eat the other himself. 

“Men seigneur,” said Hahnale, “at youi- right is the ravine; at your 
left, tlie forest.” 

“^'ery good. L<‘av(‘ me. Go your own way.” 

Ilalmalo obeyed. He hurried off through the darkness. For a few 
instants tin* mar(]uis could lu'ar the <*rackling of the underbrush, then 
all was still. By that time it would hiiv<* been imjwssible to track Ilal- 
malo. This forest of the Bocaige was tin* fugitive’s airxiliary. He did 
not — 1 k‘ vanished. It was this facility for disappearance which 

made onr aianies hesitate bofon* this ever-retreating Vendw, so for- 
midabh' as it tied. 

Th(‘ mar<iuis rt'inained motioidess. He was a man who forced him- 
s(‘lf to b'cl nothing, but he eoubl not restrain his emotion on breathing 
this fr(*e air after having been so long stifled in bh>od and carnage. To 
feet ]iims(‘lf comi)]etely at lilx'rty after having seemed so utterly lost; 
aft(‘i’ having se(‘n the grave so close, to be swept so suddenly beyond its 
reach; to come out of death back into life; it was a shock even to a 
man like Lant(‘nac. Familiar as In* was with danger, in s]>ite of all the 
vieissitinh's he had jmssed through, In^ eoidd not at first steady his sold 
under this. 

He acknowh'dged to him.self that he was content. But he (juickly 
snbdu(*d this emotion, Avhicdi was more like joy than any feeling he had 
known for years. 

He drew out his watch and struck the hour. AVhat time was it ? 
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To his great astoiiishment, he found that it was only ten c^olock. 
When one has just passed through some terrible convulsion of^' exist- 
ence in which every hope and life itself were at stake, one is always 
astounded to find that those awful minutes were no longer than ordi- 
nary ones. The warning cannon had been fired a little before sunset, 
and La Tourgue attacked by the storming-party half an hour later — 
between seven and eight o’clock — just as night was falling. The colos- 
sal combat, begun at eight o’clock, had ended at ten. This whole epopee 
had only taken a hundred and twenty minutes to enact. Sometimes 
catastrophes sweep on with the rapidity of lightning. The climax is 
overwhelming from its suddenness. 

On reflection, ihe astonishing thing was that the struggle could 
have lasted so long. A resistance for two hours of so small a number 
against so large a force w^as extraordinary; and c*ertainly it had not 
been short or quickly finished, this battle of nineteen against four 
thousand. 

But it was time he should be gone. Halmalo must ])e far away, 
and the maniuis judged that it would not be nec.'essary to wait there 
longer. He put his watch b^ick into his vest, but not into the same 
pocket, for he discovered that the key of the iron door givtm him by 
Imanus was there, and the crystal might be l)roken against the kvy. 
Then he moved toward the forovst in his turn. As he turned to the h‘ft, 
it seemed to him that a faint gleam of light penetrat(‘d the darkn(\ss 
where he stood. 

He walked back, and across the underbiuish clearly outlined against 
a red background and become visible in their tiniest outlines, ho per- 
ceived a great glare in the ravine. Only a few paces sej^arated him 
from it. He hurried forward, then stoiq>ed, remembering what fcdly it 
was to expose himself in that light. Whatevei* might have happened, 
after all it did not concern him. Again he set out in the direction Hal- 
malo had indicated, and walked a little way toward the forest. 

Suddenly, deep as he was hidden among the brambles, he heard a^ 
teiTible cry echo over his head ; this cry seemed to proceed from the 
very edge of the plateau which stretched above the ravine. The mar- 
quis raised his eyes and stood still. 
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FOrX]), BUT LOST 



|T tho iiiolueiit Flec'liard cauf2:ht sight of 

the tower, she Avas more than a league away. 
She, Avlio could scar(*ely tak(‘ a stej), did not liesi- 
tate before these miles Avhich must be traA^ersed. 
Tlu‘ Avoman Avas weak, but the mother found 
She AA^alked on. 

The sun set; the twilight came, then the 
night. AlAA^ays pressing on, she heard a bell afar 
ofF, hidden by the darkness, sti’ike eight o’(dock, 
then nine. The ])eal probably came from the 
bidfrv of Parigiie. From time to time she paused to listen to strange 
sounds lik(‘ the deadeued (H*ho of bloAvs, Avhich might perhaps be the 


strength. 


Avind in the distance. 

She AvalkiMl straight on, breaking the furze and the shar}) heath- 
stems l)eneath her bleeding feet. She AA^as guided by a faint light 
Avhich shone from the distant toAver, defining its outlines against the 
night, aud ghdiig a mysterious glow to the tower amidst the surround- 
ing gloom. This light became more distinct AA^hen the noise sounded 
louder, then faded suddenly. 

The vast plateau across Avdiicli Michelle Flechard journeyed Avas 
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covered with grass and heath; ijot a house, uot a tree .appeared. It 
rose graduallj", and, as far as the eye could reach, stretched iu a straight 
hard line against the sombre horizon whei'e a few stars gleamed. She 
had always the tower before her eyes — the sight kept her strength from 
failing. 

She saw the massive pile grow slowly as she walked on. 

We have just said the smothered reports and the pale gleams of 
light starting from the toAver were intermittent; they stopped, then 
began anew, offering an enigma full of agony to the wretched mother. 

Suddenly they ceased ; noise and gleams of light both died ; there 
was a moment of complete silence; an ominous traiupiillity. 

It was just at ihis moment that Michelle Flecliard reached tin* edge 
of the plateau. 

She saw at her feet a ravine Avliose bottom was lost in tlie wan 
indistinctness of the night ; at a little distance, on the top of the plateau, 
an entanglement of Avheels, metal, and harness, Avhi(*h Avas a battery ; 
and before her, confusedly lighted by tln^ matclies of the cannon, an 
enormous edifice that seemed liuilt of shadoAvs blacker than the shadoAA’s 
which surrounded it. This mass of buildings AA’as com])osed of a bridge 
whose arches were imbedded in the laAnne, and of a sort of casthi aa'IucIi 
rose upon the bridge; both bridge and castle aa’cih* sup]>()rted against a 
lofty circular shadoAv — the tow’er toAA'^artl Avhich this mother had jour- 
neyed from so far. 

You could see lights come and go in the loop-holes of the toAA’er, and 
from the noise Avhich surged uj) sin* diA’ined that it was filled AA’ith a 
crowd of men — indeed, now and then their giganti(i shadows A\"erc flung 
out on the night. 

Near the battery w'as a cam]) Avhose outjto.sts Mich(*lle Flecjhai’d 
might have perceived through the gloom and the uinhn-bnish, but she 
had as yet noticed nothing. 

She went close to the edge of the idateau, so near the bi-idge that it 
seemed to her she could almost touch it Avith her hand. The dei)th of 
the ravine alone kept her from reaching it. She could make out in the 
gloom the three stories of the bridge-castle. 

How long she stood there sin* could not haA'e told, for her mind, 
absorbed in her mute contemplation of this gaping ravine and this 
shadowy edifice, took no note of time. What was this building ? What 
was going on within ? Was it La Tourgue ? A strange dizziness seized 
her ; in her confusion she could not tell if this were the goal she had 
been seeking on the starting-point of a terrible journey. She asked 
herself why she was there. 

She looked ; she listened. 
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Suddenly a groat blackness shut out every object. A cloud of 
smoke swept up between her and the pile she was watching ; a sbaip 
report forced her to close her eyes. Scarcely had she done so, when a 
gi’eat light reddened the lids. She opened them again. 

It was no lougei* the night she had before her; it was tlie day — but 
a fearful day — ‘the day born of fire. She was watching the beginning of 
a conflagration. 

From black the smoko liad b(fcome scarlet, filled with a mighty 
flame, which appeared and disappeared, writhing and twisting in ser- 



pentine coils. The flame burst out like a tongue from something which 
resembled blazing jaws ; it was the embrasure of a window filled with 
fire. This window, covered l)y iron bars, already reddening in the heat, 
was a casement in the lower stoiy of the bridge-castle. Nothing of the 
edifice was visible ex(!ept this window. The smoke covered even the 
pliiteau, leaving only the mouth of the ravine black against the vermilion 
flames. 

Michelle Flechai'd stared in dumb wonder. It was like a dream — 
she could no longer tell where reality ended, and the confused fancies of 
her i)oor troubled brain began. Ought she to fly ? Should she remain ? 
There was nothing real enough for any definite decision to steady her 
mind. 
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A 'wind swept up and burst the curtain of smoke ; in the opening 
the frowning bastUe rose suddenly in view : donjon, bridge, ch^telet ; 



dazzling in the terrible gilding of conflagration which framed it from 
top to bottom. The appalling illumination showed Michelle Flechard 
every detail of the ancient keep. 

The lowest story of the castle built on the bridge was burning. 
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Above rose the other two stories, still mitouched, but as it were 
supported ou a corbel of flames. 

From the edge of the plateau where Michelle Flechard stood, she 
could catch broken glimpses of the interior between the clouds of smoke 
and fire. The windows were all open. 

Through the great casements of the second story, Michelle Flechard 
could make out the cupboards stretched along the walls, which looked 
to her full of books, and by one of the windows could see a little group 
lying on the floor, in the shadow, indistinct and massed together like 
birds in a nest, which at times she fancied she saw move. She looked 
fixedly in this direction. 

What was that little gi’oup lying there in the shadow i 

Sometimes it flashed across her mind that those were living forms; 
but she had fever, she had eaten nothing since morning, she had walked 
without intermission, she was utterly exhausted, she felt herself giv- 
ing way to a sort of hallucination which she had stiU reason enough 
to struggle against. Still her ey(‘s fixed themselves ever more steadily 
ui>on that one jjoint ; slu* could not look away from that little heap 
upon the floor — a mass of inanimate objects, doubtless, that had been 
left in that room below which the flames roaj’cd and billowed. 

Suddenly the fii’o, as if animated by a will and purj)ose, flung 
downward a jet of flame toward the great dead ivy which covered the 
fa<;ade whert'at iMichelle Flechard was gazing. 

It seemed as if the tire had just discovered this outwork of dried 
branches ; a spark darted greedily upon it, and a line of flame spread 
upward from twig to twig with frightful rajudity. In the twinkling of 
an eye it reached the second story. As they rose, the flames illuminated 
the chamber of the first floor, and the awful glare threw out in bold 
relief the three little creatures lying asleep upon the floor. A lovely, 
statues(pie group of legs and anus interlaced, closed eyes and angelic, 
smiling faces. 

The mother recognized her childr«‘n ! 

She uttered a terrible cry. 

That cry of indescribable agony is only given to mothers. No 
sound is at once so savage an<l .so touching. When a woman utters it, 
you seem to hear the yell of a sea- wolf ; when the sea- wolf cries thus, 
you seem to hear the voice of a woman. *■ 

This cry of Michelh^ Fle(*hard was a howl. Hecidja hoAvled, says 
Homer. * 

It wfis this cry which reached the Marcpiis de Lantenac. 

When he heard it he stood still. 

The marquis was between the outlet of tlie passage through wliich 
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lie had beeu guided by Halmalo and the ravine. Across the brambles 
which inclosed him he saw the bridge in flames and La Tourgue red 
with the reflection. Looking upward through the opening which the 
branches left above his head, he i)ei'eeived close to the edge of the pla- 
,teau on the opposite side of the gulf, in front of the burning castle, in 
the full light of the eonflagi’ation, the haggard, anguish-stricken face of 
a woman bending over the depth. 

It was this Avoman who had uttered that cry. 

The face was no longei’ that of Michelle Flechard; it was a Goi*- 
gon’s. She was appalling in her agony. The peasant woman was 
transformed into one of the Eunienides. Tliis unknoAvn A’illager, a'uI- 
gar, ignoi’ant, unreasoning, had risi'ii suddenly to the e2)ic grand(‘m‘ of 
despair. Great sufferings sAvell tlie sold to gigantic proportions. This 
was no longer a simple mother — all maternity’s \’oice cried out through 
hers; Aidiatever sums up and becomes a type of humanity grows suiter- 
human. There she towered on the edge of that I’avine, in front of tluit 
conflagration, in presence of that crime, like a poAver from beyond tin* 
graA’c; she moaned like a Avild beast, but her attitude Avas that of a god- 
dess; the mouth, Aidiich uttered imprecations, Avas set in a flaming 
mask. Nothing coidd haA'e been more regal than her eyes sliooting 
lightnings through her tears. H(‘r look blasted tin' conflagmtion. 

The marquis listened. Hei’ A’oice flung its echoes down upon his 
head : inarticulate, lu'art-reuding — sobs rather than Avords. 

“Ah, my God, my children ! Those are my children ! Help! Fir»'! 
fire ! fii’e ! Oh, you brigands ! Is there no one here t My children art' 
bui’ningup! Georgette! My babies! Gros-Alain — Reim-Jean! What 
does it mean ? Who put my children there ? They are aslecq). Oh, I 
am mad ! It is impossible ! Ilelp, help !” 

StiU a gi'eat bustle and moA'ement Avas apparent in La Tourgue 
and upon the ]»lateau. Tln^ Avhole camp rushed out to the fire Avhich 
had just burst forth. The besiegin-s, after meeting the grape-shot, had 
now to deal with the conflagration. (tauA^ain, Cimourdain, and Gue- 
^hamp AA^ere giAdng orders. AVhat Avas to be done ? Only a fc'AA' buck(*ts 
of water could be draiin-d from tln^ half-driisl brook of the ravine. The 
consternation increased. The whole edge of the plateau was covei’ed 
with men whose troubled face's Avatched the in’ogress of the flames. 

What they saw Avas terrible. They gazed, and could do noth- 
ing. 

The flames had spread along the iA-y and reached the topmost 
story, leaping gi’eedily upon the sti*aAv with which it was filled. The 
entire granary was buinijig now. The flames wi’eathed and danced as 
if in fiendish joy. A cruel breeze fanned the i)yre. One could fancy 
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the evil spirit of Imanus urging on the fire, and rejoicing in the destruc- 
tion which had been his last earthly crime. 

The library, though between the two burning stories, was not yet 
on fii’e ; the height of its ceiling and the thickness of the walls retarded 
the fatal moment — ^but it was fast approaching ; the flames from below 
licked the stones — the flames from above whii’led down to caress them 
with the awful embrace of death : beneath, a cave of lava — above, an 
arch of embers. If the floor fell first, the children would be flung into 
the lava stream ; if the ceiling gave way, they would be buried beneath 
burning coals. 

The little ones slept still; across the .sheets of flame and smoke 
which now hid, now exposed the casements, they were visible in that 
fiery gi'otto, within that meteoric glare, peaceful, lovely, motionless, like 
three confident (lienibs slumbering in a hell; a tiger might have wept 
to see those angels in that furnace, those cradles in that tomb. 

And the mothei’ was wringing h(.*r hands. 

“ Fire ! I say, fire ! Are they all deaf, that nobody comes ? They 
are burning my children ! ('ome — come — you men that I see yonder. 
Oh, th(‘ days and days that I Inive hunted — and this is where I find 
tlK'in ! Finri Help! Three angels — to think of three angels burning 
ihei'e! "Wliat had th(>y done, the innoccmts f They shot me — they are 
burning my litth^ one.s. AVlio is it does su(*h things ? Help ! Save my 
eliildren ! Do you not bear mo ? A dog — one would have pity on a dog ! 
.My cliildivii — my eliildren ! Tlnw are a.sleej). Oh, Georgette — I .see her 
face! Kenc-Jeaii! G ros- Alain ! Those ar»^ their names. You may 
know I am their mother. Oh, it is horrible ! 1 have traveled days and 

nights! Why, tliis viny morning I talk(‘d of them with a woman! 
llel]), hell) ! Wlu're are those monsters ? Horror, horror ! The elde.st 
not live* years old — the youngest not two. 1 can .see their little bare 
legs. They are asleep. Holy Alrgin ! Heaven gave them to me, and 
devils .snatch them away. To think how far 1 have journeyed! My 
childivn, that I noin-ished with my milk ! 1, who thought myself 

wri'tched becau.se I could not find them ! Hav(‘ pity on me, I want my 
childnm — I must have my children ! And there they are in the fire! 
See, how my poor fei't blecsl ! Help! It is not possible, if there are 
men on th<» (‘arth, that my little oim's will be left to die like this. Help ! 
Murder! Oh, such a thing was never seen! Oh, assassins! AVhat is 
that dri'adful house ther«‘ ? They stole my children fi-om me in order to 
kill them. God of inercy, give me my children ! They shall not die! 
Help — help — helj) ! Oh, I .shall curse heaven itself, if they die like that ! ” 

While the mother’s awful sui)plications rang out, other voices rose 
upon the plateau and in the ravine. 
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“A ladder!^ 

“ There is no ladder ! ” 

Water ! ” 

There i#no water ! ” 

“Up yonder — in the tower — on the second stoiy, there is a door.’’ 

“ It is iron.” 

“ Break it in ! ” 

“ Impossible ! ” 

And the mother, redoubling her agonized appeals : 

“Fire! Heli) ! Hurry, I say — if you will not kill me! My <-hil- 
dren, my children ! Oh, the horrilde fire ! Take them out of it, or throAV 
me in ! ” 

In the interval between these clamors the triumphant <u'iiekling of 
the flames could be heard. , ^ 

The marquis put his hand in his pocket and touched the key of the 
iron door. Then, stooping again beneath the vault through which he 
had escaped, he turned back into the passage from whence he had just 
emerged. 



CHAPTER II 

FROM THE DOOR OF STONE TO THE IRON DOOR 


WHOLE army distracted by the impossibility of giving aid ; 
four thousand men Tenable to succor three children; such 
was the situation. 

Not even a ladder to be had ; that sent from Javene had 
not arrived. The flaming space widened like a crater that opens. To 
attempt the staying of tlie fire by means of the half-dried brook would 
have been mad folly — like flinging a glass of water on a volcano. 

(^imourdain, Ouechamp, and Radoub had descended into the ravine; 
Cauvain r(‘mounted to the room in the second story of the tower, where 
wei'c tlie stone that turnt'd, the secret passage, and the iron door leading 
into th(' lil)rary. It was there that tlie sulphur-match had been lighted 
by Imainis; from these the conflagration had started. 

(tail vain triok Avith liim twenty sappers. There was no possible 
resourci* ex<*e])t to break opim the iron door — its fastenings were ter- 
ribly secure. 

They liegan by bloAvs Avith axes. The axes broke. A sapper said : 

“ Steel snaps like glass against that iron.” 

Tlie door was madi' of doubl6 sheets of Avrought iron, bolted 
togetlier; each sheet three fingers in thickness. 

They took iron bars and tried to shake the door beneath their bloAvs; 
the liars broke “like matches!” said one of the sappers. 

(tan vain munnured gloomily : 

“ Nothing but a ball could open that door. If Ave could only get a 
cannon up here.” 

“ But how to do it ! ” auswered the sapper. 

There was a moment of ovenvhelment. Those poweidess amis 
ceased their efforts. Mute, conquered, dismaj’^ed, these men stood star- 
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ing at the immovable door. A red reflection crept from beneath it. 
Behind, the couflagi*ation was each instant increasing. 

The frightful corpse of Imanus lay on the floor — a demoniac victor. 
Only a few moments more and the Avhole bridge-castle might fall in. 
What could be done I There was not a hope left. 

Gauvain, with his eyes fixed on the turning-stone and the secret 
passage, cried furiously : 



“ It was by that the Marquis de Lantenac escai)ed.’’ 

“ And returns,” said a voice. 

The face of a white-haired man appeared in the stone frame of the 
secret opening. 

It was the marquis ! 

Many years had passed since Gauvain had seen that face so near. 
He recoiled. 

The rest all stof)d petrified with astonishment. 

The marquis held a largt! key in his hand ; he cast a haughty glance 
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upon the sappers standing before him, walked straight to tlie ii*on door, 
bent beneath the arch, and put the key in the look. The ii on ereaked, 
the door opened, revealijig a gulf of flame — the marquis entered it. 
entered with a linn step — his head erect. The lookers-on followed him 
with their i^yes. 

The marquis had sear<*ely moved half a dozen paces down the blaz- 
ing hall when the door, undermined by the fire, gave way beneath his 
feet and opened a pre(*iy>iee between him and the door. He did not even 
tui-n liis head — he walked steadily on. He disai>peared in the smoke. 
Notliing more could be seen. 

Had he been able to advance farther? Had a new gulf of fire 
ojKUied beiK*ath liis feet ? Had he only succeeded in destroying him- 
s(‘lf ? 'Jdiey eould not tell. They had before them only a wall of smoke 
and haine. The marcyiiis was beyond that, living or di‘ad. 



('HAPTEE II J 

WHERE WE SEE THE CHILDREN AVAKE THAT AVE SAAA^ (K) ASLEED 

HE little ones 02 )eiie<l tln^iv eyes at last. 

The eoiiflagratioii had iu)t yet entered the library, hut 
it <*ast a rosy gloAV a<*i*oss the ceiling. Tin' children lunl 
iieA'er seen an aurora lik<* that ; they watched it. Gc'orgette 
was in ecstasies. 

The conflagration unfiu’led all its splendors; the black hydra and 
the scarlet dragon appeared aniidst tin' AATeathing snioki' in awful 
darkness and goi’geous A’Ci'niilion. Long str(*aks of fl.ime shot fai- out 
and illuminated the shadoAA’s, like op}>osing comets jmrsuing oin* an- 
other. Fire is recklessly jirodigal AAith its tri'asures; its furnac'es are 
filled with gems Avhich it flings to the AA'inds; it is not for nothing that 
charcoal is identical with the diamond. 

Fissures had opened in the AA’all of tla* upper stoiy, through Avhich 
the embers jamred like cascades of j«‘Avels; tie* heaps of straw and oats 
buraing in the granary began to stream out of the AvindoAA's in an uati- 
lanche of golden rain, the oats turning to amethysts and the straAv to 
carbuncles. 

‘‘ Pretty ! ” said Georgette. 

^ffhey all thre<! I'aised themselves. 

“ Ah ! ” cried the mother. “ They have Avakened ! ” 

Eene-.Tean got up, then Gj'os-Alain, and Georgetb' followed. 

Eene-Jean sti'etched his arms toward the AA'indoAV and said, “ 1 am 
wann.” 

“ Me warm,” <;ooed Georgette. 

The mother shrieked : 

“My children! Rene! Alain! Georgette!” 

The little ones looked about. They strove to comprehend. When 
men are frightened children are only curious. He who is easily aston- 
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ished is diflEicult to alarm ; iguorauee is intrepidity. Children have so 
httle claim to pm'gatoiy that if they saw it they would admire. 

The mother repeated : 

“ Eerie ! Alain ! Georgette ! ” 

Rene-Jean turned his head ; that voice roused him from his reverie. 
Childi'en have short memories, hut their recollections are swift ; the 
whole past is yesterday to them. Eene-.Jean saw his mother, found 
that perfectly natur-al, and feeling a vague want of support in the midst 
of those strange surroundings, he called : 

“ Mamma ! ” 

‘‘ Mamma ! ” said Gr os- Alain. 

“ M’ma ! ” said Georgette. 

And she held out her little anus. 

“ My children ! ” shi’ieked the mothei'. 

All tlii'ce went close to the window-ledge : fortunately the fire was 
not on that side. 

“ I am too warm,” said Reue-.Tean. 

lie added, “ It hums.” 

Them his eyes sought the mother. 

“ Conui here, mamma ! ” he cried. 

“ Turn, m’ma,” rt'ix'ated Georgette. 

Till' motlK'r, Avith her hair streaming about her face, her gannents 
torn, h(‘r tVrt and hands hleediug, let herself r()ll from hush to hush 
down into the ravine, (.'imourdairi and Guechamp Avere there, as 1 )Oav- 
erless as GauA’aiu was above. The soldier-s, desperate at being able to 
dt> nothing, SAvarmed about. Tin* heat Avas insupportable, but nobody 
felt it. They looked at the bridgi^^ — the height of the arches — the difi'er- 
ent stories of the castle — the inaccessible AAniidows. Help to be of any 
avail must come at unc<*. Three stories to climb. No way of doing it. 

Eadoub, Avoumh'd, with a sabre-cut on his shoulder and one ear 
toj'ii off, I'ushed foi'Avard drip])iug Avith sweat and i)lood. He saAV 
Michelle Flechard. 

“Hold!” cried lu‘. “Tin' AA'oman that Avas shot! So you have 
(‘ome to life again ? ” 

“ My children ! ” groaned the mothei'. 

“You arc! right,” aiisAAered Eadoub; “we have no time to occupy 
oui'seh'es about ghosts.” 

He attempted to cliinb the bri<lge, but in vain; he dug his nails in 
l)etAV('en the stones and clung there for a few seconds, but the layers 
Avere as smoothly joined as if the AA’all had been new — Eadoub fell back. 
The conflagration swept on, each instant groAving more terrible. They 
could see the heads of the three children framed in the red light of the 
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window. In his frenzy Kadoub shook his olenehed hand at tho sky, 
and shouted, “ is there no mercy yonder ! ” 

The mother, i>ii her knees, clung to one of the i)i(»rs, crying, 
“ Mercy, mercy ! ” 

The hollow sound of cracking timbers rose al)Ove the roar of the 
flames. The panes of glass in the book-cases of theliluary cracked and 
fell ■with a crash. It was evident that the timber-work had given way. 
Human strength could do nothing. Anotlier moment and the Avhole 
would fall. The soldiers only waited for the tinal catastrophe. They 
could hear the little A'oices r(‘peat, “ Mamma ! mamma ! ” , 

The Avhole crowd was paralyzed with hoiTor. Suddenly, at the 
casement near that where the children stood, a tall form appeared 
against the crims^ui background of the flanit's. 

Eveiy head was raised — every eye fixed. .V man Avas al)OA'e there 
— a man in the libj'ary — in the furnace. The fact* showed black against 
the flames, but they could see tin* Avhite hair — they I’etatgnized the 
Marquis de Ijantt'iiac. 

He disappeared, then appeared again. 

Tlie indomitalde old man stood in tin* AvindoAv shoving out an 
enormous ladder. It Avas the escape-laddt'r doposit(*d in tin* library — 
he had seen it lying upon tin* floor anti tlraggtsl it to tin* Avintlow. lb* 
held it by one end — with tht; inarveltms agility t)f an atldete lie slijijietl 
it out of the casement, anti slitl it altmg tin* Avail tltiAvn in(t> tlie raA'ine. 

Radoub folded his arms abtuit tla* ladtli*r as it tlescendetl williin his 
reach, crying, “Long li\*e tin* Rejniblic ! ” 

The marquis shoutetl, “ Ltmg live tin' King!" 

Radoub muttered, “ Yt>u may cry Avhut ytui like, anti talk ntuist'iisi' 
if you please, yt>u are an angel t)f mt'rcy all tin* samt'." 

The ladder was settled in place, anti cKinmunicatittn t'stablishetl 
between the burning floor anti the grountl. Twen^?^ mi'ii rushetl uji, 
Radoub at their heatl, anti in tin* tAvinkling of an t'yt' tht*y Avt'rtt hanging 
to the rungs from the top tt) the bottom, making a human latltler. He 
had his face turned toward tin* conflagi-atitm. The litth* aiany scaftt'rt'd 
among the heath anti along the sitles of the raviin* ]>ressetl ftnward, oA'er- 
come by contending emotitms, uiitni the plateau, intt) the ravine, out tm 
the platform of tho toAvt'i-. 

The marquis disajipearetl again, then rt'-a])]i(^ared bi'aring a chiltl in 
his arms. There Avas a tremeudtius clajiping of hands. 

The marquis had seized the first little out' that he fountl Avithin 
reach. It was Gros-Alain. 

Gros- Alain cried, “ I am afraid.” 

The marquis gave the boy tt) Radoub; Rathnib passeil him oji to 
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the soldier behind, who passed him to another, and just as Gros- Alain, 
greatly frightened and sobbing loudly, was given from hand to hand to 
the bottom of the ladder, the maniuis, who had been absent for a moment, 
returned to the window with Eene-^Tean, who struggled and wept and 
beat Radoub with his little fists as the marquis passed him on to the 
sergeant. 

The marquis went ba(*k into the chamber that was now filled with 
flames. Georgette was there alone. He went up to her. She smiled. 
Tliis man of granite felt his eyelids grow moist. He asked, “ What is 
your name ? ” 

“ Org(>!tte,” said she. 

He took her in his arms; slie was still smiling, and, at the instant 
he handed her to Kadoiib, that cons(*ience so lofty, and yet so darkened, 
Avas dazzled by th(‘ Ix^auty <)f inuoceiK^e; tlu^ old man kissed the child. 

It is the little' gii*l!” said the soldiers; and Georgette in her turn 
des(*end<‘d from arm to arm till sh<'. reached the ground, amidst (*ries of 
exultation. Tlii'y clapiH'd their hands; they leap(Ml; the old grenadiers 
sol)))(‘d, iind she sniih'd at tlu'm. 

Th(‘ motln'r stood at the foot of the ladder breathless, mad, intoxi- 
(*at('d by this chang<‘ — flung, without ti*ansitio]i, fi*om hell into i)aradise. 
Excess of Joy la(‘(‘i*at(‘s tln^ hoai't in its own way. She extended her 
arms; she r('(‘('iv(‘d first Gros- Alain, thi'ii Rene-Jean, then Georgette. 
Slu' (‘ov('r(*d Iheni Avith franti(* kisses, then burst into a Avild laugh and 
fainted. 

A gi-eat (‘i*y ]‘om^ : ''riiey are all saAa'd ! ” 

All Avere indecMl saAanl, ex(*ept the ohl man. 

But no oin'^ thought of him — not even he himself, perhaps. 

Ho ]-emained for a few instants leaning against the Avindow-ledge 
lost in a r('wri(', as if he Avished to leave the gulf of flames time to make 
a decision. Then, Avithout the least haste, sloA\dy indeed and proudly, 
ho stei)ped over the AvindoAv-sill, and ereid, upright, his shoulders against 
the rungs, haAung th('- (‘onflagra-tion at his back, the depth before him, 
ho Ix'gan to descend tin', ladder in silence AAnth the majesty of a phantom. 
The men Avho Avc're on the laddt'i* sprang off; oA^eiy Avitness shuddered ; 
about this man thus descending from that height there Avas a sacred 
horror as about a vision. But he plunged (*almly into the darkness 
before him; tiny recoiled, he droAA^ nearer them; tln^ inarble pallor of 
his face shoAved no emotion; his haughty eyes Avero calm and cold; at 
ea(di step he madcj toAvard those men avIioso wondering eyes gazed upon 
him out of the darkness, he seemed to tower higher, the ladder shook 
and echoed under his firm tread — one might have thought him the statue 
of the Commcmlatore descending anew into his sepulchre. 
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As the marquis reached the bottom, aud his foot left the last rung 
and planted itself on the ground, a hand seized his shoulder. He turned 
about. 

“ I arrest you,” said Cimourdain. 

“I apijrove of what you do,” siiid Lantenaco 






BOOK VI 

AFTEE THE VICTOEY THE COMEAT BEGINS 



CHAPTER I 


LANTENAC TAKEN 



j|HE mai'quis had indeed descended into the torn)). 
He was led away. 

The <*iy])t dungeon of the gi’ound-floor of La 
Tourgui* was immediately opened under Cimom- 
dain’s lynx-eyed superintendence. A lamp was 
placed within, a jug of water and a loaf of sol- 

diei‘’s bread; a bumlle of straw was flung on the 

ground, and in l(‘ss than a (piarter of an hour from 
the instant Avhen tlu^ priest’s hand seized Lante- 
nac the d(>or of the dungeon closed upon him. 

This done, Cimoiii-daiu went to find Oauvain; at that instant eleven 
o’clock sounded from the distant chiireh-cloek of Parigne. Cimourdain 
said to his former pupil: 

“I am going to convoke a court-martial; you will not be there. 
You are a Gam'aiu, and Lantenac is a Gauvain. You are too near a 
kinsman to be his judge ; I blame Egalite for having voted upon Capet’s 
sentence. The court-martial will be composed of three judges; an 
officer. Captain Gueehamp; a non-commissioned officer, Sergeant Ea- 
doub, and myself — T shall preside. Nothing of all this concerns you 
any longer. We will confonn to the decree of the Convention; we will 
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eonfiue ourselves to proving tlie identity of the ci-devant Mai-quis de 
Lantenac. To-moiTow the eourt-niartial — day after to-inorroAv tlie guil- 
lotine. The Vendee is dead.” 

Gauvaiii did not answer a word, and Ciniourdain, preo(*cupied by 
the final task which remained for him to fulfill, left the young man 
alone. Oimourdain had to deeidi^ upon the hour and choose the place. 
He had, like Lequinio at Granville, like Tallimi at Bordeaux, like CluV 
lier at Lyons, like Saint-Just at Strasbourg, tlie habit of assisting per- 
sonally at executions ; it was considered a good example for the judge' 
to come and see the headsman do his work — a custom borrowed by the 
Terror of ’93 from the iiarliameiits of France and the Iiuiuisition of 
Spain. 

Gauvain also was preocciqded. 

A cold wind moaned up from the forest; (fauvain left Guee'hamp 
to give the necessary orders, Avent to his tent in tlu' meadow which 
stretched along the edge of the Avood at the foot of La Tourgm*, took 
his hooded cloak and ein'eloped himself therein. This cloak Avas bor- 
dered with the simph' galoon AAhich, according to the Kejmblican cus- 
tom, chary of ornament, designated the commandt'i-in-chief. lie began 
to walk about in this bloody fii'ld AA'here the attack had commenct'd. 
He was alone there. Tin' fire still contimu'd, but iio one any longer 
paid attention to it. Radoiib Avas lieside tin' children and tln'ir molhcr, 
almost as maternal as she. Tin' bridge-castle was nearly f'onsunu'd — 
the sappers hastened the destinn'tion. Tlie soldic'rs W('r(' digging 
trenches in ordei' to bury tin' dead ; the Avounded Averc' being cart'd for; 
the retirade had been di'iiiolished; tin' chambers and stairs diseiicum- 
bered of the dead; the soldiers Avere cleansing the scent' of carnage, 
sweeihng away the terribh' rubbish of the A'ictory; A\'ith tiaii' military 
rapitlitj^ setting eA’ery thing in ortlcr aftt'i* the battle. (fauA'ain saw 
nothing of all this. 

So ])rt)found AA'as his reA'crie that he scarcely t*ast a glance towai'tl 
the guard about tlie toAver, doublt'd by the ortlers tif Gimourdain. 

He coultl distinguish the brt'ach thrtiugh tin* obscurity, perhaiis tAA'o 
hundred feet aAA’ay from tin; corner of tin' field Avhere he hatl takt'ii 
j||(tuge. He could see the black ojicning. It Avas there tin' attack had 
^ commenced three hours befoi-e; it aauis by this dark gap that he — Gau- 
vain — had penetrated into tlu' toAA’cr; there Avas tin' ground-floor Avhero 
the retirade had .stood ; it was on that .same floor that the door of the 
marquis’s prison openefl. The guard at the breach watched this dungeon. 

While his eyes were absently fixed upon the lieath, in his ear rang 
confu.sedly, like the echo of a knell, these AA'ords : “ To-morrow the 
court-martial ; day after to-morrow, the guillotine.” 



X IKE T Y - TH K EE. 




The conflagration, wliieli had been isolated, and upon whicfli the 
sai)pers had thrown all the water that could be procured, did not die 
away without resistance; it still cast out intermittent flames. At 
moments the cracking of the ceilings could be heard, and the crash one 
upon another of the different stories as they fell in a coinnion ruin ; 



then a Avliirlwind of sparks would fly througli tlie air, as if a gigantic 
tor(']i iiad l)(vn shaken; a glare like lightning illuminated tlie fartJiest 
verge of the liorizon, and tlie shadow of La Tourguo, growing suddenly 
colossal, spread out to the edg(^ of the- forest. 

Ga,uvain walked slowly to and fro amidst the gloom in front of the 
breacdi. At intervals he clasi)ed his two hands at the back of his head, 
cov(n'<‘d with his soldier’s lioo<L He was thinking. 


CHAPTEE IT 


CtAFVAIX’S SELr-QUESTIONIXG 



IS reverie was fatliomless. A s(‘emiij.i>:ly inii>()ssiblo (‘liaiitci' 
liad taken |>laee. 

The Mar(j[iiis de Laiiteiiac' liad been transfiojnred. 
Ganvain had been a witness of tliis transfiguration. 

He would never have believed that sneh a state of affairs would 
arrive from any comidieation of events, whatever they might })e. X(‘ver 
would he have imagined, even in a drc^ain, tliat any tiling similar would 
be possible. 

The unexi»eeted — that inex])li(*a])]e i>ower whieli ])lays witli man at 
will — had seized Gauvain, and held him fast. 

He had before' him the impossible' beeemie' a re'ality, visilih^, ])al]>able‘, 
inevitable, inexorable^. 

What did he think of it — he, Ganvain ? 

There was no e*hane<' of evasion ; the' elee*isie)n must be niaeh'. 

A question was put tei him; he eonlel not avoid it. Put by wlumi ! 

By vents. 

And not alone by evejits. 

For when events, whi(*h are mutable', address a question to our 
souls, Justie^e, whiedi is unehange'able', summons us to ]*eply. 

Above the cdoud which casts its shadow upon us is the star that 
sends toward us its light. 

We can no more escape' fi-om the light than from the^ shadow. 

Gauvain was unelergenng an interi-ogateny. He hael been arraigneel 
before a judge. 

Before a teiTible judge. His conscience. 

Gauvain felt eveiy i>ower e)f his soul vacillate. His resolutions the 
most solid, his promises the mostxiiously uttered, his decisions the most 
irrevocable, all tottered in this terrible overwhelment of his will. Tliere 
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are moral earthquakes. The more he reflected upou that which he had 
lately seen, the more confused he became. 

Gauv^ain, Eepubliean, believed liiinself, and was, just. A higher 
justice had I’evealed itself. Above the justice of revolutions is that of 
humanity. 

What had hai)pened (M)uld not be eluded; the case was gi'ave; 
Gauvaiu made part of it ; he could not withdraw himself, and, although 
(■iinoui’dain had said, “It concei-iis you no further,” he felt within his 
soul the pang which a tree may feel when torn upward from its roots. 

Every man has a basis ; a disturbance of this base causes a j^rofound 
troubh' — it was what Gauvaiu now f(*lt. He pi’essed his head between 
his two hands, searching for the truth. To state clearly a situation like 
his is not (‘asy; nothing could be mor<' painful; In* had before him the 
formidabl(‘ ciphers which lu^ must sum up into a total ; to judge a human 
destiny by mathematical niles: his head whirled. lie tried; he endeav- 
ored to <-onsider tli(' matter; h«5 forc.(‘d himself to collect his ideas, to 
discipline tin* resistanc(‘ which h(‘ felt Avithin himself, and to recapitulate 
tli(' facts. 

He set them all before his ]nind. 

To whom has it not ar)-iv<>d to make such a re])ort, and to inter- 
rogate himself in s(nn(' suprt*in<* circumstances upou the route Avhieh 
must l»e follow(‘(l, Avh(*thei' to adA’ance or retreat? 

Gauvain had just laam Avitness of a miracle. Before the earthly 
c<jnjl»at had fairly (‘iided, there* came a c(d(*stial struggle. The conflict 
of good against eA’il. 

A ln‘art of adamant had been conquered. 

(iiv(*n tin* man, Avith all that he ha<l of cauI AAdthin him, Auoleuce, 
error, blindness, uiiAAdiolesonn* obstina<*y, j)nde, egotism — GauA'ain had 
just AA’itnessed a miriicle. 

Tin* A’ietory of humanity oA’er tin* man. 

Humanity had coinpiered the inhuman. 

And by Avhat means ? In Avhat manner ! How had it been able to 
OA’erthi'oAv that colossus of AArath and hatred? What arms had it em- 
ployed ? What implement of AA’arf The cradle! 

GauA ain had b(*en dazzh*d. In the midst of social AA"ar, in the A’ery 
blaze of all hatr(*ds and all A’engeain*(*s, at the darkest and most furious 
moment of the tumult, at the hour Avhen crime gaA’c all its fires, and hate 
all its blackness — at that instant of conflict, Avhen every sentiment 
becomes a ]»rojectil(*, when the mcJrc is so fierce that one no longer 
knoAvs Avhat is justice, honesty, or truth, suddenly the Unknown — mys- 
terious Avanier of .souls — sent the grand rays of eternal truth resplendent 
aci'oss human light and darkness. 
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Above that sombre duel between the false and the relatively trae, 
there, in the depths, the face of truth itself abruptly appeared. 

Suddenly the force of the feeble had interposed. 

He had seen three poor creatures, almost new bom, unreasoning, 
abandoned, orphans, alone, lisping, smiling, having against them civil 
war, retaliation, the horrible logic; of reprisals, murder, carnage, fratri- 
cide, rage, hatred, all the Gorgons — triumph against those powers. He 
had seen the defeat and extinction of a horrible conflagration charged 
to commit a crime ; he had seen ati’ocious pi'cmeditations disconcerted 
and brought to naught ; he had seen ancient feudal ferocity, inexorable 
disdain, professed experiences of the neccjssities of war, reasons of State', 
all the arrogant resolves of a saA'age old age, vanish bc'fore the' ch'ar gaze 
of those who had not yet lived ; and tliis was natural, for he who has 
not yet lived has done no evil: he is justice, truth, piu'ity, and the high- 
est angels of Heaven hover about tljose souls of little children. 

A useful sjeectacle, a counsel, a l(;ss(ni. The maddem'd, naaviless 
combatants, in face of all tin* i>i-ojects, all the outrages of war, fanat- 
icism, assassination, revenge kindling the fagots, death c'oming torch in 
hand, had suddenly seen all-powerful Innocence raise itself above; this 
enormous legion of crimes. 

And Innocence had couciuered. 

One could say: Xo, civil war does ]iot exist; barbarism doc's not 
exist; hatred does not exist; criuK* do<‘s not exist; darkness does not 
exist. To scatter these spectre's it e>idy ne‘e'ele*el tlmt^ elivine aureera — In- 
noeeue;e. 

Never in any conflict hael Satan aiiel Ge)el ben'ii ineere; jdahil v visible'. 

This conflict had a human e-emscieueee', for its arena. 

The conscience of Lantenae*. 

Now the battle began again, more ele'spi'vate', nieere ele-cisive; still 
perhaps, in another ceeuscieue'c. 

The cousciene'o of Gauvain. 

What a battle-ground is the soul e>f man ! We are; given up te) those 
gods, those monsters, those giants — eeur thoughts. Often these terrible 
belligerents trample our very souls eleewn in their mad e;oufli('t. 

Gauvain meelitateel. 

The Marquis de Lanteu.-ic, siurouneleHl, doomed, conele;mned, out- 
lawed, shut in like the; wilel beeast in the e'ircus, helel like a nail in the 
pincers, inclosed in his refuge become his prison, bound on every side 
by a wall of iron and fire, had suc(;eeded in stealing away. He had per- 
formed a miracle in escaping. He had accomjdished that master-piece 
— ^the most difficult of all in such a war — flight. He had again taken 
possession of the forest, to intrench himself thei-ein — of the district, to 
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fight there — of the shadow, to disappear within it. He had once more 
become the formidable, the dangerous wanderer — the captain of the 
invirndbles — the chief of the under-gi-onnd forces — the master of the 
woods. Gauvain had the victory, but Lantenac had his liberty. Hence- 
fo7-th Lantenac had security before him, limitless freedom, an inexhaust- 
ible choice of asylums. He Avas indiscernible, unaj^proachable, inacces- 
sible. The lion had been taken in the snare, and had broken through. 

Well, ho had iwentered it. 

The Marquis de LanteiuK*. had voluntarily, spontaneously, by his 
own free act, left the forest, the shadoAV, security, liberty, to return to 
that horrible peril ; iiitreihd when Gauvain saw him the first time plunge 
into the conflagration at the risk of being ingulfed therein; intrepid a 
se(*ond time, Avhen he des(*ended that hulder whi(*h delivered him to his 
(uiemies — a laddcu* of es(*ape 1o others, of perdition to him. 

And why had he tluis acted ? 

♦ To save thre<^ children. 

And noAV what was it th(‘v were alK)ut to do to this man? 

(hiillotine him. 

Had lhes(‘ lhre(‘ childrf*n been his own ? No. Of his familj" f No. 
Of Ins rank? No. For thr(H3 little bc'ggars — chan(*e (children, found- 
lings, nnknoAvn, ragg(Ml, l)arefooted — this nobh^, this prince, this old 
man, fr(‘e, safe, triumphant — for evasion is a triumph — had risked all, 
<‘om[)romis(‘d all, lost all; and at the same time ho restored the babes, 
had jn'oudly bi'ought his oAvn head, and this head, hitherto terrible, luit 
now august, ho ofte]*ed to his foes. 

And Avhat were they about to do ? 

A<*(*ept th(^ sacvifi<*(\ 

Th(‘ ^Iar(iuis de Lantemu* had had the choice l)etAveen the life of 
others and his own : in this superb o])tion ho had (dioseii death. And it 
Avas to be granted him. lie Avas to b(‘ killed. 

What a rcAvard for luM'oism ! Kespond to a generous act by a bar- 
barous omd What a degiuding of the ReA"olution ! What a belittling 
of th(^ h(q)ul)li(‘ ! 

As this man of })r(dudice and scnwitude, suddenly transformed, 
returned into the circle of humanity, the imm Avho stroA^e for deliverance 
and freedom (di^cted to (ding to the horrors of chul Avar, to the routine 
of blood, to fratricide! 

The (liAune hiAv of foi-giveness, ahm^gation, redemption, sarndfice, 
existed for the combatants of cuTor, and did not exist for the soldiers 
of truth ! 

What! Not to make a struggle in magnanimity? Resign them- 
selves to this (h^feat ? They, the stronger,^to shoAV themselATS the 
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weaker t They, victorious, to become assassins, and cause it to be said 
that there were those on the side of monarchy who saved children, and 
those on the side of the Republic Avho slew' old men ! 

The woidd would see this gi-eat soldiei-, this pow'erful octogenarian, 
this disarmed warrior, stolen ruth<‘r than captured, seized in the per- 
formance of a good action, seized by his own permission with the sweat 
of a noble devotion still ui>on his brow, mount the steps of the scaffold 
as he would mount to the gi'audeur of an ai)otheosis ! And they would 
put beneath the knife that head about w'hich w'ould circle, as suiii»liants, 
the souls of the thi’ee little angels he had sav’cd ! And before this 
punishment — infamous for the butchers — a smile Avould be seen on the 
face of that man, and the l%sh of shame on the face of the Rej)ublic ! 

And this would be accomplished in the presen(*e of (xauvain, th<‘ 
chief. 

And he w'ho might hinder this would abstain. He would r«'st con- 
tent under that haughty absolution : “ T//is vonctrm Hire no Jonner.'' 
And he w'as not even to say to himself that in such a case abdi(*atiou 
of authority was complicity! He was not to perceive that of two men 
engaged in an action so hideous, he who permits the thing is w'orsi* 
than the man who does the work, because he is the cow'a)vl ! 

But this death — had h<> not jiromised it ? Had not lu>, (buivain, 
the merciful, declared that Lantenac should IniA'c no mercy, that ht* 
would himself deliver Lantenac to t’imourdain ? 

That head — he owed it. Well, he w'ould pay the d(>bt. So be it. 

But was it, indeed, the same head ? 

Hitherto (xauvain had s»‘eu in Lantenac only the barbarous war- 
rior, the fanatic of royalty an<l femlalism, the slaugliterer of prisoners, 
an assassin whom Avar had let loose, a man of blood. That man he had 
not feared; he had proscribed that proscriber; the implacable Avould 
have found him inexorable. Nothing more simple; the road was maik<*d 
out and tenibly plain to follow; CA'ery thing foreseen; thost' who killed 
must be killed; the path of horror Avas clear and straight. Unex- 
pectedly that straight line had been broken; a sudden turn in tln^ Avay 
revealed a new horizon; a metamorphosis had taken place. An un- 
known Lantenac entered upon the scene. hero sprang up from the 
monster ; more than a hero — a man. More than a soul — a heart. It 
was no longer a murderer that (xauvam had befoi-e him, but a saA'ior. 
Q-auvain was flung to the earth by a flood of celestial radiance. Lante- 
nac had struck him with the thunder-bolt of generosity. 

And Lantenac transflgured could not transflgure Gauvain ! 

What! Was this stroke of light to jn'oduce no countei’-stroke ? 
Was the man of the Past to push on in front, and the man of the 
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Future to fall l)ack? Was the man of barbarism and superstition sud- 
denly to unfold angel pinions, and soar aloft to Vatch the man of the 
ideal crawl beneath him in the mire and the night t Gauvaiu to lie 
wallowing in tho blood-stained mt of the Past, while Lantenac rose to 
a new existence in the. sublime Future* ? 

Another thing still. Their family! 

This blood which he was about to spill — for to let it be S})illed was 
to spill it himself — was not this his blood, his Gauvain’s ? Ilis grand- 
father was dead, but his grand-unch* lived, and this grand-uncle was 
the Marepiis de Lantenae*. Woidd not that ancestor who had gone to 
the gi’ave rise* to prevent his breether from being tbived inte) it 1 Would 
he not command liis gi'aiidson henceforth ^ re^sjeect that crown of white 
haii-s, b(*ce)mei pure as his own angelic halo? Did not a spectre loom 
A\’ith indignant eyes bptwe*en him, Gauvain, anel Lantenac ? 

Was, then, the aim e>f the Eevedutieen to denaturalize man ? Had 
she leeen l)orn to break the ties of family and tee stifle tho instine*ts ejf 
humanity ? Fai- from it. It was to affirm thesee glorious realities, not 
to di'ny them, that ’89 had I’isen. To overturn the bastiles was to deliver 
humanity ; to ul »olish feudality was to found families. Tho author being 
th<i point from wlnnice authority sets out, and authority being included 
in the aiithoi’, there can Ix^ no otlnn* authority than paternity; hence 
tlm legitimacy of the (pieen-bee who creates her people, and who, being 
mother, is (pieen; henc(* the absurdity of the king-man, Avho, not being 
fatln'r, can not be inast('r. Hence the .suppression of the king; hence 
the Kepubli<* that conn*s from all this! Family, humanity, i-evolution. 
Ih'volution is tin* accession of tlu( peojiles, and, at the l)ottom, the People 
is Man. 

The thing to decide was, AV’hether Avhen Lantenac returned into 
humanity, Gauvain should return to his family. 

Tho thing to d(*ci(h; was, Avhether the uncle and nejdieAV should 
nu'et again in a higher light, or whether the nepheAA'’s recoil should reply 
to tin* uncle’s progress. 

The (piestiou in this pathetic debate l)etween GauA'aiu and his con- 
.science had resoh'ed itself into this, and the ansAA'^er seemed to come of 
itself — he must saA’e Lantenac. 

Yes ; but France ? 

Here the dizzying problem suddenly changed its face. 

What I Francii at bay ? France betrayed, flung open, dismantled ? 
HaAing no longer a moat, Germany aa’ouUI cross the Khine; no longer a 
wall, Italy Avould leap the Aljis, and Spain the PATenees. There would 
remain to France that great abyss, the ocean. She had for her the gulf. 
She could back herself against it, and, giantess, suj)ported by the entire 
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sea, could combat the whole earth. A position, after all, impregnable. 
Yet no ; this position would fail her. The ocean no longer belonged to 
her. In this ocean was England. True, England was at a loss how to 
traverse it. Well, a man would fling her a bridge ; a man would extend 
his hand to her ; a man would go to Pitt, to Craig, to Cornwallis, to Dun- 
das, to the pirates, and say, “ Come ! ” A man would cry, “ England, 
seize France ! ” And this man W'as the Manpiis de Lantenac. 

This man w^as now ladd fast. After tliree months of chase, of pur- 
suit, of frenzy, he had at last l)een taken. The hand of the Revolution 
had just closed upon the accurs(*d one ; the clenched fist of ’.‘111 ha<l s(dzed 
this Royalist murderer by the throat. Tlu-ough tliat mysterious pre- 
meditation from on high Avhich mixes itself in Inimau affairs, it was in 
the dungeon belonging to his family that this pari-icide awaited his 
punishment. The feudal lord was in the fcaidal oubliette. Tlii' stones 
of his own castle rose against him and shut him iu, and he who had 
sought to betray his country had been betrayed by his own dwelling. 
Clod had visibly arranged all tliis; the hour had sounded; the Revolu- 
tion had taken prisoner this public enemy; he could no longer fight, he 
could no longer struggh', he could no longer harm ; in this Vtmdei*, 
which owned so many arms, his was the sole brain; with his (extinction, 
civil war would be extinct. He was held fast ; tragic and fortunate con- 
clusion. After so many massa(*res, so much carnage, lie was a eaptiv(>, 
this man who had slain so pitih'ssly, and it was his turn to die. 

And if some one should 1 k‘ found to save him ! 

Cimourdain, that is to say, ’!K], held Lantenac, that is to say, Mon- 
archy, and could any one he found to snatch its jirey from that hand of 
bronze f Lantenac, the man in whom concentrated that sheaf of scourgi's 
called the Past — tin' Maniuis de Lantenac was in the tonili — the hi*avy 
eternal door had closed u]iou him — would some one come fi’om Avithout 
to draAV back the bolt ? This social malefactor was dead, and Avith him 
died reA'olt, fratricidal contest, bestial Avar; and would any one be found 
to resuscitate him ? 

Oh, hoAV that deatli’s-head Avould laugh ! 

That spectre Avould sa\', “It is well; I liA’e again — the idiots!” 

Hoav he Avould once more set himself at his hideous woi'k; hoAV 
joyously and imphu-ably this Lantenac Avoukl plunge aneAV into the 
gulf of war and hatred, and on the morroAv Avould be seen again hous(*s 
burning, prisoneivs massaci-ed, the Avounded slain, Avomen shot. 

And, after all, did'iiot GauA'ain exaggerate this action Avhich had 
fascinated him ? 

Three children AA'ere lost; Lantenac sav(‘d them. But Avho had 
flung them into that peril ? Was it not Lantemu^ ? 
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Who had set those three evjidles in the heai’t of the conflagration ? 
Was it not Imanus? Who was Imanus? The lieutenant of the 
marquis. 

The one responsible is the chief. Hence the incendiary and th(} 
assassin was Lantenac. What had he done so admiralde I He had not 
persisted — that was all. 

Aft('r having conceived the crime, he had recoiled before it. He 
had become horrified at liims 'If Tliat motlier’s cry had wakened in 
him those remains of human m(*rcy Avhich »'xist in all souls, even the 
most hai-dened. At this cry he had returned upon his steps. (Jut of 
the night where h(« had buried himself, he hastenetl toward the day. 
After having brought about tins crime, he caused its defeat. His whole 
merit consisted in this — not to have been a monster to the end. 

And in return for so litth', to i*estoi-<5 him all ! To give him frc'e- 
dom, the fields, the jdains, ail-, day, restore to him tlu' forest, which he 
Avould enqiloy to shelter his bandits; restore him liberty, which he 
Avonld use to bring about sluA'ery; restore life, AA'hieh he Avould devote 
to death. 

As for trying to come to fin umh-rstanding AA'ith him, attemi»ting to 
treat Avitli that arrogant soul, pro]>ose his (h'liverance under certain con- 
ditions, demand if he AA'ould consent, were his life spared, henceforth to 
alistaiu from all hostilities and all rcA’olt — Avhat an error such an otfi'r 
Avould be — Avhat an advantage it wouhl give him — against AA'hat scorn 
AVonld the projioser Avound himself — hoAA'la- aa’ouIiI freeze the questioner 
by his response, “ Keep such shame for yourself — kill me ! ” 

Tln'i-i' AA'as, in shoi-t, nothing to do Avith this man but to slay or set 
him fri'e. He AA'as cA'er ready to soar or to sacrifice himself; his strange 
soul lii'ld at once the eagle and the abyss. 

To slay him ? What a pang! To set him free ? What a respon- 
sibility ! 

Lantenac saA’ed, all A\*as to begin aucAv Avith the YendtV, like a 
struggle Avith a hydra aa'Iiosc heads had not l>ei*n seA’ered. In the 
twinkling of an eyi', AA’ith the rapidity of a meteor, the flam*' (‘xtin- 
guished by this man’s disappearance AAould blaze up iigain. Lantenac 
would ucA’er stop to n-st until he had carried out that execrable plan 
— to fling, like the coA’cr of a tomb, Monarchy upon the I?t'i)ubli(*, and 
England upon France. To saA’c Lanttmac was to sacrifi(*e France. Lib' 
to Lantenac Avas death to a host of innocent beings — ^men, women, chil- 
dren, caught aneAV in that domestic Avar; it Avas the landing of the 
English, the recoil of the RcA’olutiou; it Avas the sacking of the A’illages, 
the rending of the people, the mangling of Brittany ; it A\’as flinging the 
prey back into the tiger’s claw. And Gauvain, in the midst of uncer- 
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tain gleams aud rays of introverted light, beheld, vaguely sketched 
across his reverie, this problem rise : the setting the tiger at liberty. 

And then the question re-appeared uinler its first aspect ; the stone 
of Sysiphus, which is nothing other than the combat of man with him- 
self, fell back. Was Lantenac that tigci’f 

Perhaps he had been; but was he stillf (rauvain was dizzy beneath 
the whirl and conflict in liis soul ; his thoughts turned and cir(;led upon 
themselves with serpentine swiftness. After the closest t'xaminatiou 
could any one deny Lantenac’s devotion, liis stoical s('lf-abnegation, his 
superb disinterestedness ? What ! To attest his humanity in tlie ])res- 
ence of tlie o2>eu jaws of civil war! What! In this contest of inferior 
truths, to bring itie highest trutli of all! What ! To prove that above 
royalties, above revolutions, above eartlily qiiestions, is tlie g)‘and ten- 
derness of tin* human soul, th<> r«‘cognition <.)f tlie })rotection due to the 
feeble from the strong, the safety due to those who are perishing from 
those who are saved, the paternity du(» to all litth^ cliildi'en from all old 
men! To pi’ove these magnificent truths by the gift of hisliead! To 
be a general, and reiumnce strat('gy, battle, rt'venge ! AVhat ! To l>e a 
Royalist, and to take a balance and jmt in one s(*ale tin' King of Fraiici', 
a monarchy of fifb'cn centuries, old laws to re-establish, aneii'iit society 
to restore, aud in tlie other, three little unknown peasants, and to find 
the king, the throne, the sceptre, and fiftei'ii centuri('s of monarchy too 
light to weigh against these thr<‘e innocent creatur<*s. What ! Avas all 
that nothing ? AAHiat ! Could he avIio had done this nnuain a tiger ? 
Ought he to be treated like a Avild beast ? Xo, no, no ! The man Avho 
had just illuminated tin' abyss of civil war by the light of a dhiin' 
action Avas not a monster. The SAvord-bearer Avas metamorphosed into 
the angel of day. The infernal Satan had again become the ccdostial 
Lucifer. Lantenac had atoned for all his barbaritic'S by one a<?t of 
sacrifice; in losing himself materially he had saA’cd himself nnu'ally; 

;4tie had become innocent again. In' had signed his own I'ardon. Does 
not the right of self-forgiAU'in'ss <'xist t Henceforth he Avas A'en- 
erable. 

Lantenac had just shown hims<!h; almost superhuman. It AA'as now 
Hauvain’s turn. GauA^ain was called upon to answer him. 

The struggle of good and eA il passions made the world a chiios at 
this epoch ; Lantentac, dominating the chaos, had just brought humanity 
out of it; it now remained for Gauvaiu to bring forth their family there- 
from. 

What was he about to do I Was Gauvaiu about to betray the trust 
Providence had shoAvn in him f 

No. And he murmured within himself, “ Let us save Lantenac.” 
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And a voice answered, “It is well. Gro on; aid the English. 
Desert. Pass over to the enemy. Save Lantenac and betray France.” 

And Grauvain shuddered. “ Thy solution is no solution, oh 
dreamer ! ” Grauvain saw the Sphynx smile bitterly in the shadow. 

This situation was a sort of formidable meeting-ground where hos- 
tile truths confronted one another, and where the three highest ideas of 
man — ^liumanity, family, country — looked in each other’s faces. 

Each of these voices took up the word in its turn, and each uttered 
truth. Each in its turn seemed to find the point where wisdom and 
justice met, and said, “ Do tliis ! ” Was that the tiling he ought to do f 
Yes. No. Reasoning said one thing, and feeling another; the two 
<*ounsels were in direct opiiosition. Reasoning is only reason ; feeling 
is often conscience ; the one comes from man himself, the other from a 
higher source. Ilence it is that feeling has less clearness and more 
2>ower. 

Still, what force stern reason possesses ! 

trail vain li(‘sitated. 

Maddmiing ])erplexity. Two abysses opened before him. Should 
h<5 ‘t the marcpiis perish f Should he save him ? He must plunge into 
OIK d(‘pth or the other. 

Toward which of the two gulfs did Duty ijoint f 



CHAPTER III 

THE commandant’s MANTLE 


T was, after all, with Duty that these victors had to deal. 
Duty raised herself — stern to Cimourdaiu’s eyes — terrible^ to 
those of Gauvaiii. Simple before the one ; complex, divo]*so, 
tortuous, before the other. 

Midnight sounded ; tlien one o’clock. 

Without being conscious of it, (xauvain had gradually approacOied 
the entrance to the breach. The expiring conflagration only flung out 
intermittint gleams. The plateau on the other side of th(3 tower (taught 
the reflection and became visible for an instant, then disai)]>ear(‘d from 
view as the smoke swept over tbfe flames. This glai-e, reviving in jets 
and cut by sudden shadows, disproportioned objecfts, and made tlie sen- 
tinels look like phantoms. Ijost in his reverie, Gauvain mechanically 
watched the strife between the flame and smoke. These appearan(*es 
and disappearances of the light before his eyes had a strange, subtle 
analogy with the revealing and con(*eahnent of truth in his soul. 

Suddenly, between two (*louds of smoke, a long streak of flaunt, shot 
out from the dying brasier, illuminated vividly the summit of the pla- 
teau, and brought out the skeleton of a wagon against the A^ermilion 
background. 

Gauvain stared at this wagon; it was suiTOunded by horsemen 
wearing gendarmes’ hats. It seemed to him the wagon which he had 
looked at through Guechamp’s glass several hours before, when the sun 
was setting and the wagon away off on the verge of the horizon. Some 
men were mounted on the cart and appeared to be unloading it. That 
which they took off seemed to be heavy, and now and then gave out the 
sound of clanking iron. It would have been difficult to tell what it was ; 
it looked like beams for a frame- work. Two of the men lifted between 
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them and set upon the gi-ound a box, which, as well as he could judge 
by the shape, contained a triangular object. 

The flame sank ; all was again bm*ied in dai-kness. Gauvain stood 
with fixed eyes lost in thought upon that which the darkness hid. 

Lanterns were lighted, men came and went on the plateau ; but the 
forms of those moving about were confused, and, moreover, Gauvain 
was below and on the other side of the ravine, and therefore could see 
little of what was passing. Voictes six)ke, but he could not catch the 
words. Now and then came a sound lik <3 the sho(‘k of timbers striking 
together. He could hear also a strange metallic creaking, like the 
sharpening of a s<*yth(\ 

Two o’(*lock stru(*k. 

Slowly, and lik(^ one who strove to i*etreat and yet was forced by 
some hi visible power to advance, Gauvain approached the bi*each. As 
he (*am<^ near, the sentinel recognized in the shadow the cloak and 
bi-aided hood of th(^ commandant, an<l presented arms. Gauvain entered 
the liall of the ground-floor, which had ])een transformed into a guard- 
1*00111. A lantern hung from the roof. It cast just light enough so that 
one could cross the liall without trcciding upon the soldiei-s who lay, most 
ot them asleej), iijion lh (3 straw. 

Th(M*e they lay ; they had b<*en fighting a few hours before; the 
graj)<‘-shot, jiartially swe^it away, S(‘attered its grains of iron and lead 
over the floor an<l troubl(‘d their re]>ose somewhat, but they were weary, 
and so slept. This hall had Ix^en tln^ batth^-ground — the s(*ene of freii- 
ziiMl a,tta(‘k; tliere men had groancMl, howled, ground their ttndh, struck 
out blindly in th(‘ir death-agony, and ex])ired. Many of these sleepers’ 
comt>anions had falhui dead u]K)n tliis floor, where they now lay down 
in tlieir wc^ariness; tin' straw wiiicli served them for a tallow had drunk 
th<‘ blood of their comrades. Now all was ended; the blood had ceased 
to flow; the sabres Avere dried; the dead Avere dea<l; these sleeiiers slum- 
b(M*ed ])eacefully. Such is AA^ar. Ajid tlnai, to-morroAv, the 

slumber of all aauII l)e the sam<\ 

At Gau\ ain’s entrance a few of the men rose — among others, the 
offi(*er in command. GauA^ain iKiinttMl to the door of the dungeon. 

“Open it,” he said to the oflicer. 

Tlie bolts wei*e <lraAvn back; the door opened. 

GauA%ain entered the dungeon. 

The door closed behind him. 






BOOK VII 

FEUDALITY AND DEVOLUTION 


CHAPTER I 

THE ANCESTOR 

LAMP was placed on the of tlie crypt at the 
side of the air-hole in the oubliette. There could 
also be seen on the stones a jug of water, a loaf 
of army bread, and a truss of straw. The crypt 
being cut out in the rock, the prisoner who had 
conceived tlie idea of setting fire to the straAv 
would have done it to his own hurt ; no risk of 
coiiflagi-ation to the prison, certainty of suffoca- 
tion to the prisoner. 

At the instant the dooi* turned on its hinges 
the marquis was walking to and fro in his dungeon ; that mechanical 
pacing natural to wild animals in a cage. 

At the noise of the opening and shutting of the door he raised his 
head, and the lamp which set on the floor between Gauvain and the 
marquis, struck full upon the faces of both men. 

They looked at one another, and something in the glance of either 
kept the two motionless. 

At length the marquis burst out laughing, and exclaimed : 

Good-evening, sir. It is a long time since I have had the pleasure 
of meeting you. You do me the favor of paying me a visit. I thank 
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you. I ask nothing better than to converse a little. I was beginning 
to bore myself. Your friends lose a great deal of time — proofs of 
identity — court-martials — aU those ceremonies take a long while. 1 
could go much quicker at need. Here 1 am in my house. Take the 
trouble to enter. Well, what do you say of all that is happening? 
Original, is it not? Once on a time there was a king and a queen; 
the king was the king ; the queen was — France. They cut the king’s 
head off, and married the queen to Robespierre ; this gentleman and 
that lady have a daughter named Guillotine, with whom it appears 
that I am to make aequaiutaiice to-morrow morning. I shall be de- 
lighted — as I am to see you. Did you come about that ? Have you 
risen in rank ? Shall you be the headsman ? If it is a siuiple visit of 
friendship, I am touched. Perhaps, viscount, you no longer knpw 
what a nobleman is. Well, you see one — it is I. Look at the speci- 
men. It is an odd race; it believes in God, it believes in tradition, it 
believes in family, it believes in its ancestors, it believes in the example 
of its father, in fidelity, loyalty, duty towai'd its prince, respect to 
ancient laws, virtue, justice — and it Avould shoot you with pleasur**. 
Have the goodness to sit d(»wn, I pray you. On the stimes, it Tnnst be, 
it is true, for I have no arm-chair in my salon ; but he Avlio liv<'s in the 
mii’e can sit on the ground. I do not say that to offend you, for what 
we call the mire you call the nation. I fancy that you do not insist I 
shall shout Liberty, Ecjuality, Fraternity ? This is an ancient chamber 
of my house; formerly the lords imi»risoned clowns here; now clowns 
imprison the lords. These stupidities are called a Revolution. It 
appears that my head is to be cut off in thirty-six hoiu-s. I see nothing 
inconvenient in that. Still, if my cai»tors had been iK)lite, tlit'y would 
have sent me ]uy snuff-box ; it is up in the chamber of the miiTors, 
where you used to play when you were a child — ^Avhei*e I used to dance 
you on my knees. Sir, let me tell you one thing! You call yourself 
Gauvaiu, and, strange to say, you have noble blood in your veins ; yes, 
by Heaven, the same that i-uns in miiie; yet the blood that made me a 
man of honor makes you a rascal. Such are personal idiosyncrasies. 
You will tell me it is not your fault that you are a rascal. Nor is it 
mine' that I am a gentleman. Zounds ! one is a malefactor without 
knowing it. It comes from the air one breathes ; in times like these of 
ours one is not responsible for what one does ; the Revolution is guUty 
for the whole world, and all your gi*eat criminals are gi’eat innocents. 
What blockheads ! To begin with yourself. Pej-mit me to admire you. 
Yes, I admire a youth like you, who, a man of quality, well placed in 
the State, having noble blood to shed in a noble cause. Viscount of this 
Tower-Gauvain, Prince of Brittany, able to be duke by right, and peer 
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of France by heritage, which is about all a man of good sense could 
desire here below, amuses himself, being what he is, to be what you 
are ; playing his part so well that he produces upon his enemies the 



effect of a villain, and, on his friends, of an idiot. By-the-way, give my 
compliments to the AlibA Cimourdain.” 

The marquis spoke perfectly at his ease, quietly, emphasizing noth- 
ing, in his polite society voice, his eyes clear and tranquil, his hand in 
his waistcoat-pocket. He broke off, drew a long breath, and resumed : 
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“ I do not conceal from you that I have done what I could to kill 
you. Such as you see me, I have myself, in person, three times aimed 
a cannon at you. A discourteous proceeding — 1 admit it, hut it would 
be giving rise to a bad example to suppose that in war your enemy 
tries to make himself agreeable to you. For we are in war, monsieur 
my nephew. Every thing is put to fire and sword. Into the bargain, it 
is true that they have killed the king. A pretty century ! ” 

He checked himself again, and again resumed : 

“ When one thinks that none of these things would have happened 
if Voltaire had been hanged and Rousseau sent to the galleys ! Ah, 
those men of mind — ^what scourges ! But thei'e, what is it you reproach 
that monarchy with? It is true that the Abbe Pucelle was sent to his 
Abbey of Portigny with as much time as he pleased for the jounjey, 
and as for your Monsieur Titon, who had been, begging your pardon, 
a terrible debauchee, and had gone the I'ounds of the loose women 
before hunting after the miracles of the Deacon Paris, he was trans- 
ferred from the Castle of Vincennes tt) tlie Castle of Ham in Picardy, 
which is, I confess, a sufficiently ugly place. There are wrongs for 
you ! I recollect — I cried out also in my day. I was as stupid as 
you.” 

The marquis felt in his pock<*t as if seeking' liis smifT-l)ox, then 
continued ; 

“ But not so wicked. W^e talked just for talk’s sake. Ther<' wfij 
also the mutiny of demands and petitions, and then up came those gen- 
tlemen the philosophers, and their writings were burned instead f)f the 
authors ; the Court cabals mixed themselves in the matter ; there were 
all those stupid fellows, Turgot, Quesnay, Malesherbes, the jdiysioci'at- 
ists, and so forth, and the quarrel began. The whole came from the 
scribblers and the rhymsters. The Encyclopedia ! Diderot ! D’Abmi- 
bert ! Ah, the wicked scoundrels ! To think of a well-born man like 
the King of Pioissia joining them. I Avould have suppressed all those 
paper-scratehers. Ah, Ave were justiciaries, our family! You may sec 
there on the wall the marks of the quartering-wheel. W"e did not jest. 
No, no ; no scribblers ! WTiile there are Arouets, there will be Marats. 
As long as there are fellows who scribble, there will be scoundrels who 
ass^idnate ; as long as there is ink, there will bo blacjk stains ; as long 
as men’s claws hold a goose’s feather frivolous stupidities will engender 
atrocious ones. Books cause crimes. The word chimera has two mean- 
ings ; i| signifies dream, and it signifies monster. How dearly one pays 
for idW trash ! What is that you sing to us about your rights ? The 
righ^ of man ! Eights of the people ! Is that empty enough, stupid 
enoi^h, visionary enough, sufficiently void of sense? When I say, 
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Havoise, the sister of Conan II., In-ought the county of Brittany to Hoel, 
Count of Nantes and Comouailles, who left the throne to Alain Fergant, 
the uncle of Bertha, who espoused Alain-le-noir, Lord of Roche-sur-Yoii, 
and boi*e him Conan the Little, grandfather of Griiy, or Crauvain de 
Thouars, our ancestor, I state a tiling that is (dear, and there is a right. 
But your S(*oundrels, your rasctals, your wretches — wliat do they call 
their rights ? Deicide and regicide. Is it not hideous ? Oh, the clowns ! 
I am sorry for you, sir, Init you lielong to this proud Brittany blood; 
you and I had ftauvain de Thouars for our ain^estor ; w-e had for anotln'i* 
that great Duke of Montbazon who was pern* of France and honored 
with the Grand Collar of the (Jrders, avIk^ atta(*ked the suburb of Tours, 
and was woundc'd at the Batth^ of Ar(|ues, and died Grand Huntsman of 
Fi-gpice, in his house of ( \)uziei*es in Toiiraiiu^, aged eighty-six. I could 
tell you still fu]*ther of the Duke d(‘ Laudunois, son of the Lady of (Jar- 
inu'lie, of (daude de Lorraine, Duke de Chevreuse, and of Hiniri dt* 
L<Mioncourt and of Framboise d(^ Laval-Boisdaui)hin. But to wdiat i»ur- 
p()S(‘ ? Monsi(‘ur lias the honor of being an idiot, and considers himself 
the (^(|ual of my groom. Learn this; 1 was an old man while you Avere 
still a lirat; I inmiain as inindi your superior as 1 AA^as then. As you 
gr(‘w up you found nn^aiis to ladittle yourself. Since aa^c ceased to see 
one aiiolluT (^a(‘h has gom* his oaa’ii AA'ay — I followcMl honesty, you went 
in tlu^ op])osite diiv(*tion. Ah, I do not know Iioaa" all that Avill finish — 
thos(^ gentlmnen, your finmds, are full-bloAvn wretches! V(‘rily, it is 
liTi(‘, I grant yon — a niaiW(dous sti^p gained in tln^ (‘ause of progress ! T<') 
Inwe su])i)ress(Ml in the army the punishment of the jant of AA^atcn* iiiflkded 
on 1ht‘ drunken soldier for three* cons(M*utiAu> days! To liaA^e the Max- 
imum — the ConA"(*ntion — the Bishop Gobel, Monsieur tdiaumette, and 
Monsieui* lleb(*i't — to hnvo (*xtorminat(^d the Past in one mass, from the 
Bastih' to the ])(*erage. Th(*y i*(*plac(* the saints by A"('getables ! So be 
it, citizims; you are mast m*s ; reign; take your (^ase ; do AAdiat you like ; 
stop at nothing. All this do(*s not hinder the fa(*t that religion is 
ndigion, that royalty tills fifte(*n hundivd years of our history, and that 
the old French nobility are loftim* than you, cA^en AAutli their heads off. 
As for your caviling OA^er the historic* lights of royal races, AA^e shrug our 
shouhhu's at that. Chiliieric, in reality, Avas only a monk named Daniel ; 
it AAuis Kainfroi who iiiA’eiited Chilp(U*i<*, in order to annoy Charles ]\[ar- 
tel; Ave know those things just as aa^(* 11 as you do. The (piestion does 
not lie there. The (juestion is this: to be a great kingdom, to be the 
ancient France, to be a country jx'rfectly ordered, wherein Avere consid- 
ered first the saci*ed i)ers(3n of its nionarchs, absolute lords of the State ; 
then the princes ; thmi the officers of the crown for the armies on land 
and sea, for the artillery, for the direction and superintendence of the 
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finances. After that came the officers of justice, gi'eat and small ; those 
for the management of taxes and general receipts ; and, lastly, the poUce 
of the kingdom in its three orders. All this was fine and nobly regu- 
lated ; you have destroyed it. You have destroyed the provinces, like 
the lamentably ignorant (freatures you are, without even suspecting 
■vyhat the pro^duees really were. The genius of Franco held the genius 
of the entire continent ; each province of France represented a virtue 
of Europe ; the frankness of Glermany Avas in Picardy ; the generosity 
of Sweden in Champagne; the industry of Holland in Burgundy; the 
actiAuty of Poland in Languedoc; the gravity of Spain in Gascony; the 
Avisdom of Italy in ProA’ence ; the subtlety of Greece in Normandy ; the 
fidelity of Switzerland in Dauphiny. You knew nothing of all that ; you 
have broken, shattered, ruined, demolished ; you liaA^e shown yoursejA’os 
simply idiotic brutes. Ah, you will no longer have nobles ? Well, you 
shall haA^e none. Get your mouniing ready. You shall have no more 
paladins, no more heroes. Say good-night to the anedent gi'andeurs. 
Find me a D’Assas at present ! You ai-e all of you afraid for your skins. 
You "will ha\"e no more the chiA^alry of Fontenoy, whf) saluted before 
kilhng one another; you wiU liaA’e no more combatants like thosi* in silk 
stockings at the siege of Lerida ; you Avill liaA'o no more plumes floating 
past like meteors; you are a p<H)j>le finished, come to an end; you will 
suffer the outrage of iiiA’asion. If Alarh- II. could return, he Avould no 
longer find himself confronted by (flovis; if Abderaman could come 
back he would not longer find himself face to face with Charles Martel ; 
if the Saxons, they would no longer find Pepin before them. You Avill 
liaA^e no more Agnadel, Kocro)^, Lens, Staffarde, Neei*winden, Steinkirke, 
La Marsaille, Rancoux, LaAA’feld, Mahon ; you Avill haA’e no Marignan 
Avith Francis I. ; you Avill liaA'e no Bouvines AA'ith Philip Augustus taking 
prisoner with one hand Renaud, Count of Boulogne, and Avith the other, 
Ferrand, Count of Flanders. You A\dll have Agincourt, but you will 
have no more the Sieur de Bac(iueAdlle, grand bearer of the oriflamme, 
enveloping himself in his banner to die. Go on — go on — do your work ! 
Be the new men ! Befeome dAvarfs ! ” 

The marquis was silent for an instant, then began again : 

“But leaA’e us gi’cat. Kill the kings; kill the nobles; kill the 
priests. Tear down; ruin; massacre; trample under foot; crush ancient 
laws beneath your heels; overthrow the throne; stamp upon xlie altar of 
GkxJ — dash it in pie«jes — dance above it ! On with you -'to the end. 
You are traitors and cowards — incapable of devotion or sacrifice. I 
have spoken. Now have me guillotined, monsieur the viscouUt. ‘ I haA^’o 
the honor to be your very humble servant.” 

Then he added : 
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‘‘ All ! I do not hesitate to set the truth plainly before you. What 
difference can it make to me ? I am dead.” 

“ You are free,” said Q-auvain. 

He unfastened his commandant’s cloak, advanced toward the mar- 
quis, threw it about his shoulders, and drew the hood close down over 
his eyes. The two men were of the same height. 

“Well, Avhat are you doing f” the marquis asked. 

Gauvain i*aised his voice, and cried : 

“ Lieutenant, open to me.” 

The door oiiened. 

Gauvain exclaimed : 

“ Close the door cai*efully behind mo ! ” 

I And he pushed the stupefied marquis across the threshold. The hall 
turned into a guard-room, was lighted, it will bo I'emembered, by a horn 
lantern, whose faint rays only broke the shadows here and there. Such 
of the soldiei-s as wei*e not asleei) saw dimly a man of lofty stature, 
wrapped in the mantle and hood of the commander-in-chief, pass 
through tli(^ midst of them ami move toward the entrance. They made 
a military salute and the man i)asse<l on. 

The marquis slowly travers<Hl the guard-room, the brea<‘li — not 
without hitting his head more than once — and went out. 

Tlie sentinel, i>elieving that he saw Gauvain, presented arms. 

When he was outsidi^ having the grass of the fields under his feet, 
within two humb’ed jaices of the forest, and Indore him space, night, 
li})erty, lif(‘, h(^ paused, and sloo<l motionless for an instant like a man 
who has allowcnl himself to be i)ushed on, who has yielded to surprise, 
and who, having taken advantage f)f an open door, asks himself if he 
has done Avell or ill; hesitates to go tarther, and gives audience to a 
last reflection. After a foAV seconds’ deei) reverie he raised his right 
hand, snapped his thumb and middle finger, and said, “My faith!” 
And he hurried on. 

The door of the <lungeon had (dosed again. Gauvain was within. 



CHAPTER II 

THE OOrilT-MAirriAL. 


T that period all courts-martial were very nearly discretion- 
ary. Dumas had offered in the Assembly a rouf^h ])lan of 
military legislation, improved later by Talot in the (Vmncil 
of the Five Hundred, but the definitive code of war-c‘ouiicils 
was only drawn up under the Empire. Let us add in parentliesis, that 
from the Empire dates the law imposed on military tribunals to com- 
mence receiving the votes by the lowest grade. Under tln^ Revolution 
this law did not exist. 

In 1793 the president of a military tribunal was almost the tribunal 
in himself. He chose the meml)ers, classed the order of grades, regTi- 
lated the manner of voting ; was at once master and judge. 

Cimourdain had selected for the hall of the court-martial that very 
room on the ground-floor where the retirade had been erected, and where 
the guard was now established. He wdshed to shorten every thing; the 
road from the prison to the ti-ibunal, and the passage from the tribunal 
to the scaffold. 

In confoiTuity with his orders the court began its sitting at midday 
with no other show of state than this : three sti*aw-bottonied chairs, a 
pine table, two lighted candles, a stool in front of the table. 

The chairs were for the judges, and the stool for the a(*cused. At 
eitifiS* end of the table also stood a stool, one for the commissioner 
auditor, who was a quarter-master ; the other for the legistrar, who was 
a corjjoral. 

On the table were a stick of red sealing-wax, a brass, seal of the 
Republic, two inkstands, some sheets of white paper, and two printed 
placards spread open, the first containing tlie declaration of outlawry, 
the second the decree of the Convention. 

The tri-colored flag hung on the back of the middle chair ; in that 
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period of rude simplicity decorations were quickly arranged, and it 
needed little time to change a guard-room into a court of justice. 

The middle chair, intended for the president, stood in face of the 
prison door. 

The soldiers made up the audience. 

Two gendarmes stood on guard by the stool. 

(yimourdain was seated in the centre chair, having at his right Cap- 
tain Gtuechamp, first .pidgc, and at his left Seigoant Radoub, second 
jiidge. 

Cimourdain wore a hat with a tri-colored cockade, his sabre at his 
side, and his two pistols in his Ix'lt. TIis scar, of a A’ivid red, added to 
his savage appearance. 

Jiadoub’s wound had been only partially stauiuthed. He had a 
handkerchief knotted about his ln'ad, upon AVhich a blood-stain slowly 
widened. 

At midday the court had not yet opened its proceedings. A mes- 
senger, whose horse could be heard stamping outside, stood near the 
table of the tribunal. Cimourdain Avas Avriting — writing these lines: 

“ Citizen members of tin* Committe(‘ of Puldic Safety: 

“ Lanteuac is taken. He will be executed to-morrow.” 

He dat«‘d and signed the disjiatch ; folded, sealed, and handed it to 
th(! messenger, avIio de]>arted. 

This doiu?, ( Hmourdain called in a loud Ax>ic(* : 

“ Oiteii the dungeon.” 

The tAVO gondai'ines dr('w back the l»olts, opened the door of the 
dungeon, and entere<l. 

Cimourdain lifttxl his head, folded his aims, fixed his t'vt^s on the 
<loor, and cried: 

“ Bring out the prisoner.” 

A man appeared between tin' tAA'o gendarmes, standing beneath the 
arch of the door-Avay. 

It was GauA^ain. 

Cimourdain started. 

“ Gauvain ! ” he exclaimed. 

Then he added, “ 1 demand the prisonei’.” 

“ It is I,” said Gauvain. 

“ Thou i ” 

“And Lanteuac ? ” 

“ He is free.” 

“Free?” 

“Yes.” 
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“ Escaped ? ” 

“ Escaped.” 

Cimourdaiu trembled as he stammered : 

“ In truth the castle belongs to him — ^lie knows all its outlets. The 
dungeon may communicate with some secret opening — I ought to have 
remembered that he would find means to escape. He would not need 
any person’s aid for that.” 

“ He was aided,” said Gauvaiu. 

“ To escape ? ” 

“ To escape.” 

“ Who aided him ? ” 

“ I.” 

“ Thou f ” 

‘4 J n 

“ Thou art dreaming ! ” 

“ I went into the dungeon ; I was alone with the prisoner ; I took 
off my cloak ; I put it about his shouldei's ; I drew the hood down over 
his face ; he went out in my stead, and I remained in his. Here I am.” 
“ Thou didst not do it ! ” 

“I did it.” 

“ It is impossiljle ! ” 

“ It is true.” 

“ Bring mo Lantenac ! ” 

“ He is no longer here. The soldiers, seeing the commandant’s 
mantle, took him for me, and allowed him to pass. It was still night.” 
“ Thou art mad ! ” 

“ I teU you what was done.” 

A silence followed. Cimourdain stammered : 

“ Then thou hast merited 

“ Death,” said Gauvain. 

Cimourdain was pale as a corpse. He sat motionless as a man who 
had just been sti-uck by liglituing. He no longer seemed to breatlui. 
A great drop of sweat stood out on his forehead. 

He forced his voice into firmness, and said : 

“ Gendarmes, seat the accused.” 

Gauvain placed himself on the stool. 

Cimourdain added : 

“ Gendannes, draw yom- sabres.” 

Cimoui'dain’s voice had got back its ordinary tone. 

“ Accused,” said he, “ you will stand uj).” 

He no longei' said thee and thou to Gauvain. 



CHAPTER 111 


THE VOTES 


AITVATN rose. 

“What is your name?” <lemande(l Cimourdain. 

The answer came unhesitatingly — “ Gauvain.” 
Cimourdain eontinued the interrogatory : 

“ Who are you ? ’’ 

“lam Commandei*-in-(^liief of tlie Expi’^ditionary ('olumn of the 
Cotes-du-Nord.” 

“Are you a relative or a eonnecdion of tlio man who lias eseaixMl 

“ I am his grand-nephew.” 

“You are aequainted with the decree of the ( Vmvt^ntioii ? ” 

“I see the placard lying on your table.” 

“What have you to say in r('gard to this decree f ” 

“That I countersigned it, that I ordered its (‘anying out, that it 
was T Avho had this placard Avritten, at the bottom of AAdiich is my 
name.” 

“ Choose a defender.” 

“ I AAull defend myself.” 

“ You can speak.” 

(Hmourdain had become again impassible. But his impassibility 
resembled the sternness of a rock rather than the calmness of a man. 

GauAuiin remained silent for a inoment, as if collecting his thoughts. 

Cimourdain spoke again : 

“What haA^e you to say in your defense f” 

Gauvain slowly raised his head, but Avithout fixing his ey<?s ux)on 
eithei* of the judges, and replied : 

“ This : one thing prevented my seeing another. A good action 
seen too near hid from me a hundred criminal deeds ; on one side an old 
man : on the other, three children ; all these put themseh^cs betAveen me 
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and duty. I forgot the burned villages, the ravaged fields, the butch- 
ered prisoners, the slaughtered Avounded, the women shot; I forgot 
Prance betrayed to England; I set at liberty the murderer of our 
country. I am guilty. In speaking thus, I seem to speak against my- 
self; it is a mistake. I speak in my own behalf. When the guilty 
acknowledges his fault, he saves the only thing worth the trouble of 
saving — honor.” 

“ Is that,” returned Cimourdain, “ all you have to say in your own 
defense ? ” 

“I add, that being the chief, I owed an (example; and that you in 
youi* turn, being judges, owe one.” 

“What example do you deinaial f” 

“ My death.” 

“ You find that just f” 

“ And necessary.” 

“ Be seated.” 

The quarter-master, who was auditor commissioner, rose and read, 
first, the decree of outlawry against the oi-devant Manpiis de Lantenac; 
secondly, the decree of the CV>Jivention ordaining cajutal i)unishment 
against whosoever should aid the evasion of a rebel prisoner. He closed 
with the lines printed at the bottom of the placard, forbidding “to give 
aid or succor to the below-named rebel, under penalty of death;” signed, 
“ Commander-} n-Chicf of the Krpeditionarf/ Column — Gauvain.” Tln'se 
notices read, the auditor commissioner sat down jigain. 

Cimourdain folded his arms and said : ^ 

“Accused, pay attention. Public, listen, look, and be silent. Y<fii 
have before you the law. Tlui votes will uoav be taken. The sentence 
will be given according to the niajoi-ity. Each judge will announce his 
decision al<jud, in presence of the accused, justice having nothing to 
conceal.” 

Cimourdain continued : 

“ The first judge will give his vote. Speak, Captain Guechamp.” 

Captain Guechamp seemed to see neither Cimourdain nor Gauvain. 

downcast lids concealed his eyes, which remained fixed upon the 
placard of the decree as if they were staring at a gulf. He said : 
p “ The law is immutable. A judge is moi‘e and less than a man ; he 
is less than a man because he has no heart ; lie is more than a man 
because he holds the -sword of justice. In the 414th year of Home, 
Manlius put his son to death for the crime of having conquered without 
his orders. Violated discipline demanded an example. Here it is the 
law which has been violated, and the law is still higher than discipline. 
Through an emotion of pity, the country is again endangered. Pity 
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may wear the proportions of a crime. Commandant Grauvaiu has 
helped the rebel Lantenac to escape. Gauvain is guilty. I vote — 
death.” 

“ Write, registi-ar,” said Cimoui-dain. 

The clerk wrote, “ Captain Guecliamp : death.” 

Gauvain’s voice rang out, clear and firm. 

“ Guechamp,” said he, “ you have voted well, and I thank you.” 

Cimourdain resumed : 

“ It is the turn of the second judge. Speak, Sergeant liadoub.” 

Radoub rose, turned toward Gauvain, and made the accused a mili- 
tary salute. Then lie exclaimed : 

“ If that is the way it goes, then guillotine me ; for I give here, 
before God, my most sai-red \vor<l of honor that I would like to have 
done, first, what the old man did, and, after that, what my commandant 
did. When I saw that old felk>w, eighty years of age, jump into the 
fire to pull three brats out of it, I said, ‘Old fellow, you are a brave 
man ! ’ And when I hear that my commandant has saved that old man 
from your bi'ast of a guillotine, 1 say, ‘My commandant, you ought to 
be my gein'ral, and you are a true man, and, as for me, thunder ! I 
AVould givt' you tlio (!ross of Saint Louis if there Avere still crosses, or 
saints, or Louises.’ Oh, ther<>! Are we going to turn idiots at present? 
If it was for tln‘s(* sort of things that we gained the Battle of Jemmaiies, 
the Battle of 'N'ahny, the Battle of Fleurus, and the Battle of Wattig- 
nies, then you had better say so. What! Here is Commandant Gau- 
vain, who, for these four months past, has been driving those asses of 
Royalists to th(‘ beat of the drum, and saving the Republic by his 
sword, who did a thing at Dol which needed a woi-ld of brains to do; 
and Avhen you have a man like that, you try to get rid of him ! Instead 
of electing him your gimeral, you want to (ait off his head ! I say it is 
enough to make a fellow throAV himself off the Pout Neuf head fore- 
most ! You, yourself, Citizen GauA’ain, my commandant, if you were 
my corjioral instead of being niy supei’ior, I Avould tell you that you 
talked a heap of infernal nonsense just noAv. The old man did a fine 
thing in saving the children; you did a fine thing in saving the old 
man; and if we are going to guillotine people for good actions, why, 
then, get aAiny with you all to the devil, for I don’t knoAV any longer 
what the (juestion is about. There’s nothing to hold fast to. It is not 
true, is it, all this ? I pinch myself to see if I am aAvake ! I can’t 
understand. So the old man ought to luwe lot the babies burn alive, 
and my commandant ought to have let the old man’s head be cut off! 
See here — guillotine me. I would as lief have it done as not. Just 
suppose ! If the children had been killed, the battalion of the Bonnet 
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Rouge would have been dishonored ! Is that what was wished for ! 
Why, then, let us eat each other up and be done. I understand politics 
as well as any of you — I belonged to the Club of the Section of 
Pikes. Zounds, we are coming to the end ! I sum up the matter 
aecoi’ding to my way of looking at it. I don’t like things to be done 
which are so puzzling yoii don’t know any longer where you stand. 
What the devil is it we get ourselves killed for ? In oi’der that some- 
body may kill our chief ! None of that, Lisette ! I want my chief. I 
will have my cliief. 1 love him better to-day than I did yesterday. 
Send him to the guillotine ! Why, you make me laugh ! Now we are 
not going to have any thing of that sort. I have listened. Peojde may 
say what they please. In the first pla(;e it is not possible ! ” 

And Radoub sat down again. His wound had re-opened. A thpii 
stream of blood exuded from under the kerchief, and ran along his neck 
from the place Avliere his ear had been. 

Cimourdain turned toward the sergeant. 

“ You vote for the acquittal of the accused f ” 

“ I vote,” said Radoub, “ that he be madi? geu(‘ral.” 

“ I ask if yoix vote for his acquittal.” 

“I vote for his being made head of the Re])ublic.r 

“Sergeant Radoul), do you vote tliat (,’ommandant Oauvain be 
acquitted — ^j’es or no ? ” 

“ I vote that my head be cut off in place of his.” 

“Acquittal,” said Cimourdain. “Write it, I’egistrar.” 

The clerk wrote, “ Sergeant Radoul* : acquittal.” 

Then the clerk said : 

“ One voice for death. One voice for acquittal. A tie.” 

It was Cimourdain’s turn to vote. 

He rose. He took off his hat and laid it on the table. 

He was no longei’ pale or livid. His face was the color of 
clay. 

Had all the spectators been corpses lying there in their Avinding- 
sheets, the silence could not haA’e been more profound. 

Cimourdain said, in a solemn, slow, firm voice : 

“Accused, the case has been heard. In the name of the Republic, 
the court-martial, by a majority of two voices ” 

He broke off; there was an instant of teirible suspense. Uid he 
hesitate before pronouncing the sentence of death? Did he hesitate 
before granting life ? Every listener held his breath. 

Cimourdain continued : 

“ Condemns you to death.” 

His face expressed the torture of an awful triumph. Jacob, when 
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he forced the angel, whom he had overthrown in the darkness, to bless 
him, must have worn that fearful smile. 

It was only a gleam — it passed. Cimourdain was marble again. 
He seated himself, put on his hat, and added : 

“ Grauvain, you will be executed to-morrow at sunrise.” 

' Gauvain rose, saluted, and said : 

I thank the Court.” 

“ Lead away the condemned,” said Cimourdain. 

He made a sign ; the door of the dungeon re-opened ; Gauvain 
entered ; the door closed. Thc^, two gendarmes stood sentinel — t^ne on 
either side of the arch, sabre in hand. 

Sergeant Kadoub fell senseless ujion the ground, and was carried 
away. 



riTAPTEK IV 


AFTEll CIMOURDAIN THE JUDGE COMES CIMOUKDAiy THE MASTER 



I CAMP is a Masi)’s nest. In revolutionary times above all. 
The civic sting which is in the soldier moves (iiiickly, and 
does not hesitate to ju’ick the chief after having (‘based 
away the enemy. The valiant troop which had taken La 
Tourgiie was filled with diverse commotions; at first against C\>m- 
mandant Gauvaiii when it learned that Lant(mnc had escaix^l. As Gau- 
vain issued from the dungeon whicli had been believe/! to Jiold the mar- 
quis, the news spread as if by electricity, find in an instant th(‘. whole 
aiTny was informed. A murmur burst forth ; it was : ‘‘ Th(‘y are trying 
Gauvain. But it is a sham. Trust ci-devants and priests ! We have 
just seen a viscount save a niarcpiis, and now we are goiiig to s(m> a 
priest absolve a noble !” 

"When th(^ ihovs of Gauvain’s condemnation caun^, th(‘i*e was n se(M>nd 
murmur : 

It is horrible ! Our chief, our brave chief, our young commander — 
a hero ! He may be a viscount — very well ; so much the inoi-e merit in 
his being a Eex>ublican. What, he, the liberator of Pontorson, of Ville- 
dieu, of Pont-au-Beau ! The (fonquoror of Dol and La Tourguo ! He 
who makes us invincilfie! He, the sword of the Republic in Vendi^e ! 
The man who, for five months, has held the Chouans at bay, and repaired 
all the blunders of Lechelle and the others ! This Cimourdaiu to dare 
^ondemn him to death ! For what ? Because he saved an old man 
who had saved three children ! A priest kill a soldier ! ” 

Thus muttered the victoiions and discontented camp. A stern rage 
surrounded Cimourdain. Four thousand men against one — that should 
seem a power; it is not. These four thousand men were a crowd; 
Cimourdain was a will. It was known that Cimourdain’s frown came 
easily, and nothing more wsSi needed to hold the army in respect. In 
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those stern days it was sufficient for a man to have behind him the 
shadow of the Committee of Public Safety to make that man formi- 
dable, to make imprecation die into a whisper, and the whisper into 
silence. 

Before, as after the murmurs, Cimourdain remained the arbiter of 
Grauvain’s fate as ho did of the fate of all. They knew there was 
nothing to ask of him, that he would only obey his conscience — a super- 
humaij voice audil)le t<3 his ear alone. Every thing depended upon 
him. That which he had done as martial judge, he could undo as civil 
delegate. He only could show mercy. He possessed unlimited power : 
by a sign he could set Gauvain at liberty ; he was master of life and 
death ; he commanded the guillotine. In this tragic moment he was 
th^ man supreme. 

They could only wait. 

Night came. 



OHAPTER V 

THE DUNGEON 

IE hall of justice had hecoine again a guai’d-room; the guard 
was doubled as upon the previous evening; two sentinels 
stood on duty before the closed door of the prison. 

Toward midnight, a man who held a lantern in his hand 
traversed the hall, made himself known to the sentries, and ordered the 
dungeon open. It was Cimourdain. 

He entered, and the door remained ajar behiial him. The dungeon 
was dark and silent. (Jimoui’dain moved forward a step in the gloom, 
set the lantern on the ground, and stood still. He could lu'ar amidst 
the shadows the measui'ed breath of a sleeping man. ('imourdain lis- 
tened thoughtfully to this peaceful sound. 

Gauvaiu lay on a bundle of straw at the farther end of th(( dungeon. 
It was his breathing which caught th«^ new-comer’s ear. He Avas sl(H>p- 
iug profoundly. 

Cimourdain adA’anced as noiselessly as 2AOssil)l(‘, moA^ed close, and 
looked down ui>on Gauvain ; the glance of a mother Avat<ihing her nurs- 
ling’s slumber could not haA’^e been more tender or fuller of lo\'e. E\"en 
Cimourdain’s Avill could not <*outrol that glance. Ho jn-essed his clem'hed 
hands against his eyes with the gesture one sometimes sees in children, 
and remained for a moment motionless. Then ho knelt, softly raised 
Gauvain’s hand, and ju’essed his lips upon it. 

Gauvain stirred. Ho opened his eyes full of the wonder of sudden 
ipking. Ho recognized Cimourdain in the dim light which the lantern 
^st about the caA^e. 

“ Ah,” said he, “ it is you, my master.” 

And he added : 

“ I dreamed that Death was kissing my hand.” 

Cimourdain started as one does sometimes under the sudden rush 
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of a flood of thoughts. Sometimes the tide is so high and so stormy 
that it seems as if it would drown the soul. 

Not an echo from the overcharged depths of Cimourdain’s heart 
found vent in words. He could only say, “ Gauvain ! ” 

And the two gazed at one another ; Cimoui’dain with his eyes full 
of those flames which burn up tears ; Gauvain with his sweetest smile. 

Gauvain raised himself on his elbow, and said : 

“ That scar I see on your face is the sabre-cut you received for me. 
Yesterday, too, you were in the thick of that mHee, at my side, and on 
my account. If Providence had not placed you near my cradle, where 
should I be to-day ? In outer darkness. If I have my conception of 
duty, it is from you that it comes to me. I was born with my hands 
bemnd. Prejudices are ligatures — ^you loosened those bonds ; you gave 
my gi’owth liberty, and of that Avhich was already only a mummy, you 
made anew a child. Into what would have been an abortion you juit a 
cous(donce. Without you I should have grown up a dwai’f. 1 exist by 
you. I was oidy a lord, you made me a citizen; I was only a citizen, 
you have made uk^ a mind; you have made me, as a man, fit for this 
earthly lib' ; you have' edm'ated my soul for the celestial existence. 
Y(ui hav(‘ given mc' bumau reality, the key of tnith, and, to go beyond 
that, the key of light. Oh, my master ! 1 thank you. It is you who 

have cr(*ated me.” 

Oimourdaiii seated hims('lf on the straw beside Gauvain, and said: 

' “ I luiv(‘ come to sup with thee.” 

Gauvain broke the black bread and handed it to him. Cimoui'dain 
took a morsel; thi'ii Gauvain offered the jug of water. 

“Drink tirst,” said (Imourdaiii. 

Gauvain tlrank, and passed the jug to his companion, who drank 
after him. Gauvain had only swallowed a mouthful. Cimom'dain drank 
great draughts. 

During this suppt'r, Gauvain ate, and Cimourdain drank ; a sign of 
the calmness f)f the one, and of the fever which cousiimed the other. 

A s('renity so strange that it Avas terrible i-eigned in this dungeon. 
The two men conversed. 

Gauvain said: . 

“Grand events are sketching themselves. What the Revolution 
does at this moiueut is mysterious. Behind the visible work stands the 
invisible. One conceals the other. The -visible work is savage, the 
invisible sublime. In this instant t perceive all very clearly. It is 
strange and beautiful. It has been necessary to make use of the mate- 
rials of the Past. Hence this marvelous ’93. Beneath a scaffolding of 
barbarism, a temple of civihzation is building.” 
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“ Yes,” replied Cimoiu'dain. “ From this provisional wiU rise the 
definitive. The definitive— that is to say, light and duty — are parallel ; 
taxes proportional and progressive ; military service obligatory ; a level- 
ing ■without deviation ; and above the whole, making part of all, that 
straight line, the law. The Eepublie of the absolute.” 

“ I prefer,” said Gauvaiu, “ the ideal Republic.” 

He paused for an instant, then continued : 

“ Oh, my master ! in all which you have just said, where do you'pla(*e 
devotion, sacrifice, abnegation, the sweet interlacing of kindnesses, love ? 
To set all in equilibrium, it is well ; to put all in harmony is better. 
Above the Balance is the Lyre. Your Republic weighs, measm’es, 
regulates man; mine lifts him into the open sky; it is the dift’erence 
between a theorem and an eagle.” 

“ You lose yourself in the clouds.” 

“ And you in calculation.” 

“ Hannony is full of dreams.” 

“ There are such, too, in algebi*a.” 

“ I would have man made by the rules of Euclid.” 

“And I,” said (laiivaiu, “would like him better as 2>i<'tnred by 
Homer.” 

Cimoiu'dain’s severi* smile; r(»mHin<Hl fixed ni>on Gauvaiu, as if to 
hold that soil! steady. 

“ Poesy ! Mistrust ]>oets.” 

“ Yes, I know that saying. Mistnist the zeidiyrs, mistrust the sun- 
shine, mistrust the sweet odors of si>ring, mistrust tin* flowers, mistrust 
the stars ! ” 

“ None of these things cun feed man.” 

“ How do yon know ? Thought is nourishment. To think is to 

eat.” 

“No absti’actions ! The Rej^eublic is the law of two and two make 
four. When I have given to each the share whi^ belongs to him 

“It still remains to give the share which does not belong to 
him.” 

“ What do you undei'stand by that ? ” 

“ I understand the immense I'eciprocal concession which each owes 
to all, and which all owe to each, and which is the whole of social life.” 

“ Beyond the strict law there is nothing.” 

“ There is every thing.” 

“ I only see justice.” 

“ And I — I look higher.” 

“ What can there be above justice ?•” 

“Equity.” 
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At certain instants they paused as if lightning flashes suddenly 
chilled them. 

Cimourdain resumed : 

“ Particularize ; 1 defy you.” 

“ So be it. You wish militaiy service made obligatoiy. Against 
whom I Against other men. 1 — 1 would have no military service. I 
want peace. You wish the wTctched succored; I wish an end put to 
suffering. You w’^ant proportional taxes; I wish no tax whatever. I 
wish the general exj>ense reduced to its most simple expression, and 
paid by the social surplus.” 

“ What do you understand by that f ” 

“ This : first suppos(5 pai'asitisms — th(^ parasitisms of the priest, the 
judge, tlu! soldier. After that turn your riches to account. You fling 
manure into the sower; cast it into tlie fiuTow. Three parts of the soil 
are wast<i laud; clear up France; suppress useless i)astm’e-gi'ouuds ; 
divide tlui communal lands. Let each man have a farm and each fari^i 
a man. You will increase a huudi’ed-fold the social product. At this 
moment Fran <!0 only gives her peasants meat four days in the year; 
well cultivated, she Avould nourish three hundred millions of men — all 
Europe. Utilize natuiv, that immense auxiliary so disdained. Make 
isvery wind toil for you, every Avater-fall, eveiy magnetic effluence. The 
globe lias a subtiuTaiKiau nct-w'-ork of veins ; there is in this net-w'ork a 
prodigious circulation of Vater, oil, lire. Pierce those veins : make this 
water f(‘ed your fountains, this oil your lamps, this fire your hearths. 
Rclh'ct niton tlie moveuKuits of the waves, their flux and reflux, the ebb 
and flow of the tides. What is the ocean I An enormous power alloweil 
to w'aste. How stupid is earth not to make use of the sea ! ” 

“ There you are in the full tide of di'eams.” 

“ That is to say, of full reality.” 

Gauvain added : 

“And w'oman ? wdiat will you do with her ? ” 

(limourdain replied ; 

“ Leave her where she is; the sciwant of man.” 

“ Yes. On onc! condition.” 

“What?” 

“ That man shall be the servant of w'oman.” 

“ Can you think of it ? ” cried C'imourdain. “ Man a servant f 
Never ! Man is master. I admit only one royalty — that of the fireside. 
Man in his house is king ! ” 

“ Yes. On one condition.” 

“What?” 

“ That woman shall be (lueen there.” 
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“ That is to say, you wish man and woman ” 

“ Equality.’^ 

' “Equity! Can you dream of it? The two creatures are dif- 

ferent.” 

“ I said equality ; I did not say identity.” 

There was another pause, like a sort of truce between two spirits 
flinging lightnings. Cimourdain broke the silence ; “And the offspring I 
To whom do you consign them ? ” 

“ First to the father who engenders, then to the mother who gives 
birth, then to the master who I’ears, then to the city that civilizes, then 
to the country which is the mother supreme, then to hmnanity, who is 
the great ancestor.” 

“ You do not speak of God ? ” ' 

“ Each of those degrees — father, mother, master, city, eountiy, hu- 
manity — is one of the rungs in the ladder whi(*h leads to God.” 

Cimourdain was silent. 

Gauvain continued : 

“When one is at the top of the laddei*, one has reached God. 
Heaven opens — one has only to enter.” 

Cimourdain made a gesture like a man calling anothei’ back. 

“Gauvain, rettum to earth. We wish to realize the i»ossible.” 

“ Do not commence by rendering it impossible.” 

“ The possible always realizes itself.” 

“Not" always. If one treats Utoi)ia harshly, one .slays it. Nothing 
is more defenseless than the egg.” 

“ Still it is necessary to seize Utopia, to put the yoke of the real 
upon it, to frame it in the actual. The abstract idea must transform 
itself into the concrete ; what it loses in beauty, it will gain in useful- 
ness; it is lessen(*d, but made better. Right must enter into law, and 
when right makes itself law, it becomes absolute. That is what I call 
the possible.” 

“ The i)ossible is more than that.” 

“Ah ! there you are in di'cam-land again ! ” 

“The possible is a mysterious bird, always soaiing a})ove man’s 
head.” 

' “ It must be caught.” 

“ Living.” 

Gauvain continued-: 

“This is my thought; Constant progression. If God had meant 
man to retrograde, he would have placed an eye in the back of his head. 
Let us look always toward the dawn, the blossoming, the birth ; that 
which falls encom*ages that which mounts. The cracking of the old tree 
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is an appeal to the new. Each century must do its work ; to-day civic, 
to-morrow human. To-day, the (question of right ; to-moiTow, the ques- 
tion of salary. Salary and right — the same word at bottom. Man does 
not live to be paid nothing. In giving life, God contracts a debt. Right 
is the payment inborn ; payment is right acquired.” 

Gauvain spoke with the eaniestiiess of a prophet. Cimourdaiu lis- 
tened. Their roles were changed ; now it seemed the pupil who was 
master. 

Cimourdaiu murmuied : 

“You go rapidly.” 

“ Perhaps because I am a little pressed for time,” said Gauvain, 
smiling. And he added, “Oh, my master! behold the difference between 
oiir two Utopias. You Avish the gari’ison obligatory, I the school. You 
dream of man, th<i soldier ; I dream of man, the citizen. You want him 
terrible; I want him a thinker. You found a Republic upon swords; 
I found ” 

He intei-i’upted himself : 

“ I would found a Republu? of intellects.” 

(huiourdain bent his (‘yes on the paA'cinent of the dungeon, and 
said : 

“And whil(‘ waiting for it, what would yoii have?” 

“ That Avhich is.” 

“ Then yo\i absolve tlie i)rcsent moment ? ” 

“Yes.” 

“ Wherefore ? ” 

“ Because it is a tempest. A tempest knows always what it does. 
For one oak uprooted, hoAv many forests i»urified ! Civilization had the 
plague, this gi’eat wind cures it. Perhaps it is not so (*areful as it ought 
to be. But could it do otherwise than it does ? It is charged Avith a 
difficult task. Before the horror of miasma, T comprehend the fury of 
the blast.” 

(SauA^ain continued: 

“ MoreoA-er, Avhy should I fear the tempest if T have }uy compass ? 
Hoaa' can eAX'uts affect me if 1 ha\"e my consciimc'e ? ” 

And he added, in a low, solemn voice : 

“ There is a power that must always be allowed to guide.” 

“What ?” dt'inanded (iinourdain. 

GauA^ain raised his finger above his head. (Jimourdain’s eyes fol- 
lowed the direction of that uifiifted finger, and it seemed to him that 
across the dungeon vault he beheld the starlit sky. 

Both were silent again. 

Cimourdaiu spoke first. 
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“ Society is greatei* tliau Nature. I tell yoii, this is no longer pos- 
sibility — it is a dream.” 

“It is the goal. Otherwise of what use is Society? Eemaiu in 
Nature. Be savages. Otaheite is a paradise. Only the inhabitants of 
that paradise do not think. An intelligent hell would be jjreferablo to 
an imbruted heaven. But no — no hell. ^Let us be a human society. 
Greater than Natm^ef Yes. If you ad(l nothing to Nature, why go 
beyond her f Content yourself with work, like the ant ; ' with honey, 
like the bee. Remain the working drudge instead of the queen intelli- 
gence. If you add to Nature, you necessarily become greater than she; 
to add is to augment ; to augment is to groAV. Society is Nature sub- 
limated. I want all that is lacking to la^e-hives, all that is lacking to 
ant-hills — monuments, arts, poesy, heroes, geiuus. To bear eternal 
burdens is not the destiny of man. No, no, no; no more pariahs, no 
more slaves, no more convicts, no more damned ! I desire that each of 
the attributes of man should be a sytnbol of civilization and a patron 
of progress ; I would place liberty before the spirit, eiiuality before the 
heart, fraternity before the soul. No moiv yokes ! Man Avas nia<l(> not 
to drag chains, hut to soar on Avings. No more of man rei»tih“. J wish 
the transfiguration of the laiwa into the Avinged creature'; I Avish the 
wonn of the eai’th to turn into a liA’ing flower and fly aAvay. 1 Acish ” 

He In-oke off. His eyes blazed. His lips moA'(‘d. He ci'ased to 
speak. 

The door had remained open. Sounds from without leenetrated 
into the dungeon. Tlui distant peal of trum 2 Aets could b«i ht'ai’d, i>rob- 
ably the reveille ; then the butt-end of muskets striking the gi’onud as 
the sentinels were relieA^ed; then, quite near the tower, as well as one 
could judge, a noise like the moAung of 2 >lanks and beams ; followed by 
muffled, intermittent echoes like the strokes of a hammer. 

Cimom'dain gi'ew 2 )ale as he listened. Gauvain heard nothing. His 
reverie became more and more 2 >i’ofound. He seemed no longer to 
breathe, so lost was he in the vision that shone u2>on his soul. Now and 
then he started slightly. The morning whi(rh illuminated his eyes waxed 
gi'ander. 

Some time passed thus. Then Cimourdaiu asked : 

“ Of what are you thinking.” 

“ Of the Future,” replied Gauvain. 

He sank back intd his meditation. Cimourdain rose from the bed 
of straw when* the two were sitting. Gauvain did not perceive it. 
Keeping his eyes fixed upon the dreamer, Cimourdain moved slowly 
backward toward the door and went out. The dungeon closed again. 



CHAPTER YI 

WHEN THE SFX liOSE 

\Y broke alon^>; the liorizoii. And with the day, an ol)jcct, 
strange, motionless, nij\sterious, wliicli the birds of heaven 
did not recognize, appeared upon the plateau of Ija Tourgue 
and towered al)ove the Forest of Fougtn’es. 

Jt had been j^hieed there in the niglit. It seemed to have sprung up 
rather than to liave been l)uilt. It lifted high against the horizon a 
pi-ofile of straight, hard lin<*s, looking like a Hebrew letter oi* one of 
those Egy])tian hieroglyphics whieli made part of the alphabet of the 
ancient enigma. 

At tlie first glaiuu^ th(^ id(‘a which tliis objecd roused was its lack of 
k(‘epiiig with the surroundings. It stood amidst the l)lossoming heatli. 
One askc^l one’s self for what purpose it could Ije useful ? Then the 
Ix^holder felt a (diill (a-ee]) over him as he gazed. It was a sort of trestle 
having four ])osts for feet. At one end of the trestle tAVo tall joists 
upright and straight, and fastened together at the top by a cross-beam, 
raised and held susi)end<Ml soim^ triangular object Avhich showed black 
against the blu(^ sky of morning. At the other end of the staging was a 
ladder. Between the joists, and direcdly beneath the triangle, could be 
seen a sort of panel i»omj)ose<l of two moA^al)le sections Avhich, fitting 
into ea(*h other, left a round hole about -the size of a man’s neck. The 
upf)er section of this ])anel slid in a grooAT>, so that it could be hoisted or 
loAvered at will. For the tiim*, the two crescents, Avhicdi formed the 
circle when (dosed, were drawn apart. At the foot of the two posts sup- 
pcu’ting the triangle was a plank turning on hinges, looking like a see- 
saw. 

By the side of this plank was a long basket, and between the two 
beams, in front and at the extremity of the trestle, a scjuare basket. 
The monster was painted red. The whole was made of wood except the 
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triangle — that was iron. One would have known the thing must have 
been constracted by man, it was so ugly and evil looking ; at the same 
time it was so formidable that it might have been reared there by evil 
genii. 

This shapeless thing was the guillotine. 

In front of it, a few paces off, another monster rose out of the ravine 
— La Tourgue. A monster of stone rising up to hold companionship 
with the monster of wood. For when man has touched wood or stone 
they no longer remain inanimate matter; something of man’s spirit 
seems to enter into them. An edifice is a dogma ; a hiachine an idea. 
La Tourgue was that terrible offspilng of the Past, called the Bastile in 
Paris, the Tower of London in England, the Spielberg in Germany, the 
Escurial in Spain, the Kremlin in Moscow, the Castle of Saint Angelo in 
Rome. 

In La Tourgue were condensed fifteen hundi’ed years — the Middle 
Age — vassalage, servitude, feudality; in the guillotine one year — ’93, 
and these twelve montlis made a counterpoise to those fifteen centuries. 

La Tourgue was Monarchy; the guillotine was Revolution. Tragic, 
confrontation ! ■ 

On one side the debtor, on tlio other the creditor. 

On one side the inextricable Gothic complication of serf, lord, slave, 
master, plebeian, nobility, the complex code ramifying into customs; 
judge and priest in coalition, shackles innumerable, fiscal impositions, 
excise laws, mortmain, taxes, exemptions, ju’erogatives, prejiidices, fanat- 
icisms, the royal privilege of bankruptcy, the .sceptre, the throne, the 
regal will, the divine right ; on the other, this simple thing — a knife. 

On one side the noose ; on the other the axe. 

La Tourgue had long stood alone in the midst of this wilderness. 
There she had frowned with her machicolated casements, from whence 
had streamed boiling oil, blaring pitch, and melted lead ; her oubliettes 
paved with human skeletons ; her torture-chamber ; the whole hideous 
tragedy with which she was filled. Rearing her funereal front above 
the forest, she had passed fifteen centuries of savage tranquillity amidst 
its shadows ; she had been the one power in this land, the one object of 
respect and fear; she had reigned supreme; she had been the realization 
of barbarism, and .suddenly she saw rise before her and against her, 
something — more than something — as terrible as herself — the guillo- 
tine. 

Inanimate objects sometimes appear endowed with a strange power 
of sight. A statue notices, a tower watches, the face of an edifice con- 
templates. La Tourgue seemed to be studying the guillotine. She 
seemed to question her^lf concerning it. What was that object ? It 
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looked as if it had sprung out of the earth. It was from there, iii truth, 
that it had risen. 

. The sinister tree liad germinated in the fatal gi^nd. Out of the 
soil watered by so much of human sweat, so many tears, so much blood 
— out of the earth in which had been dug so many trenches, so many 
graves, so many caverns, so many ambuscades — out of this earth 
wherein had rolled the countless victims of countless tyrannies — out of 
this earth spread above so many abysses wherein had been buried so 
many (n-imes (terrible germs) had sprang in a destined day this un- 
known, this avenger, this ferocious sword-bearer, and ’93 had said to 
the Old World, “ Behold me ! ” 

And the guillotine had tlu^ right to say to the donjon tower, “ I am 
thy daughter.” 

And, at the same time, the tow«‘r — for those fatal objects possess a 
strange vitality — felt herself slain by this newly-risen force. 

Before this formidable apparition La Tourgue seemed to shudder. 
One might have said that she was afraid. The monstrous mass of gran- 
ite was majestic, but infamous; that plank with its black triangle was 
worse. The all-powerful fallen, trembled before the all-poweiful risen. 
Criminal history was studying judicial history. The ■\dolence of by- 
gone days V as comparing itself with the violeiu'e of the present; th(» 
amdeut fortress, the ancient prison, the anci(‘nt seigneuiy where tor- 
tured vicdims had sliriek(*d out their lives; that construction of war and 
murder, now useless, defenseless, violated, dismantled, uucrowued, a 
heap of stones with no more than a heap of ashes, hideous yet maguifi- 
cent, dying, dizzy with the av'ful memories of all those by-gone cent- 
uries, wat<died the terrible living Present sweep up. Yesterday trem- 
bled before to-day ; antique feixxdty acknowledged and bowed its head 
before this fresh horror. The power which was sinking into nothing- 
ness opened eyes of fi-ight upon this new-born teiTor ; the phantom 
stared at the spectre. 

Nature is pitiless ; she never withdraws her flowers, her music, her 
fragi’aiice, and her siinlight from before human cruelty or suffering. 
She overwhelms man by the contrast between divine beauty and social 
hideousness. She spares him nothing of her loveliness, neither wing of 
butterfly nor song of bird. In the midst of mmder, vengeance, barbar- 
ism, he must feel himself watched by holy things ; he <!an not escape 
the immense reproach of universal nature and the implacable serenity 
of the sky. The deformity of human laws is forced to exhibit itself 
naked amidst the dazzling rays of eternal beauty. Man breaks and 
destroys ; man lays waste ; man kills; but the summer remains summer; 
the lily remains the lily ; the star remains the star. 
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Never had a morning dawne<i fresher and more glorious than this, 
A soft breeze stuTed the heathj a warm haze rose amidst the branches; 
the Forest of Fougeres permeated by the breath of hidden brooks, 
smoked in the dawn like a vast censer filled with perfumes ; Jhe blue of 
the firmament, the whiteness of the clouds, the transpai’ency of the 
streams, the verdure, that hannonious gi’adatiou of color from aqua- 
marine to emerald, the grou2)S of friendly trees, the mats of grass, the 
peaceful fields, all breathed that j)urity which is Natru’e’s etonual coun- 
sel to man. 

lu the midst of all this rose the horrible front of human shameless- 
ness ; in the midst of all this appeared the fortress and the scaffold, war 
and imnishment ; the incarnations of the bloody age and the bloody 
moment; the owl of the night of the Past and the bat of the cloftd 
darkened dawn t)f the Future. And blossoming, odoi*-giving creation, 
loving and charming, and the grand sky golden with morning sj^read 
about La Tourghe .and the guillotine, and seemed to say to man, “ Be- 
hold my work and yours.” 

Such are the terrible feproaches (>f th(^ sunlight ! 

This spectacle had its spectatoi’s. 

The four thousand men of the little exi)editiouary aimy were drawn 
uji in battle order ui^oii the plateau. They surrounded the guillotine on 
three sides in such a mauinu’ as to form about it the shape of a letter E ; 
the battery placed in the centre of the largest line made the notch of 
the E. The red monster was inclosed by these three battle fronts ; a 
sort of wall of soldiers spread out on two sides to the edge of the iila- 
teau; the fourth side, left opq^, was the I’aviue, whicJi seemed to frown 
at La Tourgue. 

These an’angements ma<ie a long scjuare, in the (*eutre of which 
stood the scaffold. Gradually, as the sun mounted higher, the shadow 
of the guillotine grew shortei- on the turf. 

The gunners were at their pieces; the matches lighted. 

A faint blue smoke rose from the ravine — the last breath of the 
expiring conflagration. 

This cloud encii’cled without veiling La Tourgue, whose lofty plat- 
form overlooked the whole horizon. There was only the width of the 
favine between the platfonn and the guillotine. The one could have 
parleyed with the other. 

The table of the tribunal and the chair shadowed by the tri-colored 
flags had been set upon the platform. The sun rose higher behind La 
Tourgue, bringing out the black mass of the fortress clear and defined, 
and revealing upon its summit the figure of a man in the chair beneath 
the banners, sitting motionless, his arms crossed upon his breast. 
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It "was Cimoutdam. H.e "woTe, as on the previous day, his eivii del- 
egate’s dress ; on his head was the hat with the tri-colored cockade ; his 
sabre at his side ; his pistols in his holt. 

He sat silent. The whole crowd was mute. The soldiers stood 
with downcast eyes, musket in hand — stood so close that their shoulders 
touched, but ]io one spoke. They were meditating confusedly upon this 
war; the numberless combats, the hedge-fusillades so bravely con- 
fronted; the hosts of peasants diiven back by their might; the citadels 
taken, the battles won, the vic.toiies gained, and it seemed to them as if 
all that glory had turned now to their shame. A sombre ex]jectation 
contracted every heart. They could see the executioner come and go 
ipwn the platfornr of the guillotine. The increasing splendor of the 
morning filled the sky with its majesty. 

Suddenly tlu^ sound of muffled drums broke the stillness. The 
funereal tones swept nearer. The ranks opened — a <“,ortege entered the 
square and moved toward the scaffold. 

First, the drummers with their crape-wreathed drums; then a com- 
pany of grenadi«'rs witli reversed arms; then a platoon of gendarmes 
witli drawn sabres; tlnm tliC! comhnnned — (xauvain. 

• He walked forwjird with a free, firm step. He had no fetters on 
hands or feet. He was in an iindress iiniforjii, and wor(^ his sword. 
Behind him marched another plato<m of gendarmes. 

(xauvaiu’s face Aviis still lighted by that j)ensiAm joy Avhieh had 
illuminated it at the moment Avlnm he said to Oimourdain, “T am think- 
ing of the Fntui‘(‘.” Nothing could be mon^ touching and sublime than 
that smile. 

When he reached the fatal square, his first glance Avas directed 
toAvard tln^ smnmit of the toAver. He disdained the guillotine. 

He knew that Cimourdain aatuiM make it an imperatiAa* duty to 
assist at the execution. Ilis lyt's sought the platform. He saw him 
there. 

Oimourdain was ghastly and cold. Those standing near him could 
not catch even the sound of his breathing. Not a tremor shook his 
frame when ho saAV GauA^ain. 

GfiuAviiu moA^ed toAvard the scaffold. As he Avalked on, lu' looked 
at Oimoui’daiu, and Oimourdain looked at him. It seemed as if tfimour- 
dain rested his A’^eiy soul ui)ou that clear glance. 

Gauvaiu reached the foot of the scaffold. He ascended it. The 
officer who commanded the grenadiers followed him. He unfastened 
his sword, and handed it to the officer ; he undid his cravat, and gave it 
to the executioner. 

He looked like a vision. Never had he been so handsome. His 
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brown curls floated in the wind ; at the time it was not the custom to cut 
off the hair of those about to be executed. His white neck reminded one 
of a woman ; his heroic and sovereign glance qiade one think of an arch- 
angel. He stood there on the scaffold lost in thought. That jilace of 
punishment was a height too. Gauvain stood upon it, erwt, proud, 
tranquil. The sunlight streamed about him till he seemed to stand in 
the midst of a halo. 

But he must be bound. The executioner advanced, cord in hand. 

At this moment, when the soldiers saw their young leader so close 
to the knife, they could restrain themselves no longer ; the hearts of 
those stern warrioi's gave way. 

A mighty sound swelled up — the united sob of a whole army. A 
clamor rose : “ Mercy ! mercy ! ” i: 

Some fell upon their knees; others flung away their guns and 
stretched their arms towai*d the platform where Cimourdain was seated. 
One grenadier pointed to the guillotine, and cried, “A substitute ! A 
substitute ! Take me ! ” 

All repeated frantically, “ Mercy ! mercy ! ” Had. a troop of lions 
heard, they must have been softened or terrified ; the tears of soldiers 
are tenible. 

The executioner hesitated, no longer knowing what to do. 

Then a voice, quick and low, but -so stern that it was audible to 
every ear, spoke from the top of the tower : 

“ Fulfill the law ! ” 

AH recognized that inexorable tone. Cimounlain had spoken. The 
army shuddered. 

The execiitioner hesitated no longer. He approached, holding <mt 
the cord. 

“ Wait ! ” said (shiuvaiu. 

He turned toward Cimourdain, made a gesture of farewell with his 
right hand, which was still free, then allowed himself to be bound. 

When he was tied, he said to the executioner : 

“ Pardon. One instant more.” 

And he cried : 

“ Long live the Republic ! ” 

He was laid upon the plank. That noble head was held by tjie 
infamous yoke. The executioner gently parted his hair aside, then 
touched the spring. The triangle began to move — slowly at first— then 
r^idly — a tendble blow was heard 

At the same instant another report sounded. A pistol-shot had 
answered the blow of the axe. Cimourdain had seized one of the pistols 
from his belt, and, as Gauvain’s head rolled into the basket, Cimourdain 
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sank back pierced to the heart by a bullet his own hand had fired. A 
stream of bjood burst from his mouth ; he fell dead. 

And those two souls, united still in that tragic death, soared 
away together, the shadow of tlie one mingled with the radiance of 
tlie other. 


THE END 






